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197 This Issue in Brief 

Striking instances of increased labor productivity through the use of 
machinery are brought out in a study of the operation of street and 
road building and ditch-digging machinery. For instance, a ditch- 
digging machine, operated by one man with a helper, can do as much 
work in an hour as 44 men using hand shovels. Page 1. 


The output of cigars per worker has been nearly doubled by the use of 
the long-filler cigar machine. The small hand factories are decreasing 
in number and the bulk of cigar production is being concentrated in 
the large machine factories. Page 11. 

Wages in the manufacture of silk and rayon goods averaged 40.6 cents 
per hour in 1931, according to a study by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Summarized on page 175. Hours of labor per week averaged 
50.7. Since 1914, full-time working hours per week have decreased 
from 54.6, or 7.1 percent. During this period, average hourly wage 
rates have more than doubled, rising from 19.7 cents in 1914 to 40.6 
in 1931. Owing to the decrease in working hours, full-time weekly 
earnings have not increased to quite the same extent as have hourly 
earnings, although they have nearly doubled, the average for 1931 
being $20.58 as compared with $10.79 in 1914. Rayon has become 
a constantly increasing factor in this dual industry in recent years. 

The 1931 survey of wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel 
industry, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that average 
hourly wage rates in puddling mills were 59.2 cents; in blooming mills, 
66.4 cents; in plate mills, 62.7 cents; in bar mills, 58.8 cents; and in 
standard-rail mills, 61.3 cents. Average full-time hours per week 
in 1931 in the five departments listed were 53, 52.6, 56.7, 55, and 54.9, 
respectively. The data obtained for these departments are summa- 
rized on page 181, three other departments—blast furnaces, Bessemer 
converters, and open-hearth furnaces—having been covered in the 
November Labor Review. 

Industrial relations in the dress industry of New York City are gov- 
erned by a set of agreements among the four factors comprising the 
industry—manufacturers, jobbers, contractors, and labor—which were 
signed February 12, 1930. While arbitration had been practiced in 
the dress industry for many years prior to 1930, there had been no 
permanent arbitrator, the parties agreeing upon an arbitrator for 
each case as it came up. The present agreements are the first to 
provide for permanent, constantly functioning arbitration machinery. 
Page 18. 

A plan providing for a certain fired amount of employment has been 
adopted by employers in the lumber industry in the State of Wisconsin. 
This is said to be the first practical attempt of this character to be 
made by an entire industrial group. By the terms of the agreement 
the production of each plant for the period July 1, 1931, to July 1, 
1932, will be fixed at 28 per cent of the annual average for the years 
1927 to 1929, and provision will also be made for increasing production 
evenly throughout the industry if the demand warrants it. Page 82. 
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The number of unemployed in Pennsylvaniain June, 1931, was 918 966 
or 24.7 per cent of its total working population, according to an est). 
mate by the bureau of statistics of the department of labor and in« js. 
try of that State. The ratio of applicants for work to jobs open j; 
June, 1931, as shown by the statistics of the State public employ. 
ment offices, was 409 applicants to 100 job openings. In the san) 
month of the preceding year there were 320 applicants per 100 vail. 
able jobs. Page 80. 

Studies of transient families in Arizona and Florida, made by ¢}y 
National Association of Travelers Aid Societies upon the request o; 
the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, show 
since the beginning of the present business depression there has hee; 
a decided increase in transient persons in need of relief and that the 
machinery for dealing with the relief of this particular class of unerm- 
ployed persons is Inadequate. Page 99. 

Discharge of union members urthout pre MOUs notice, except fo 
and sufficre nt cause, is proh ibited in a number of collective agree) 
The majority of the agreements providing for previous notice of dis. 
charge also provide that the employee shall give a similar notice | 
his employer before quitting his job. Examples of provisions regs 
conditions under which union members may be discharged, as 
appear in collective agreements received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, are given on page 94. 

The Federal Labor Code of Mexico, which became effective in August. 
1931, supersedes all previous labor legislation, both Federal and State 
An English translation of the sections of the code dealing with work- 
men’s compensation is given in full in this issue, beginning on page | 14. 
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Productivity of Labor in Street and Road Building and in Ditch 
Digging 


HE present article presents data showing the various operations 

in road and street building, and shows, in cases where information 
could be obtained, the man-hour performance on the various jobs and 
processes. 

[t will be noted that the machines used do many times the amount 
that could be done by hand labor in the same length of time. Thus, 
the compressor machine used in street rebuilding to make the first 
breakin the old pavement can do in less than 15 minutes what it would 
take @ man using a hand pick and sledge hammer two hours to do. 
The same machine can clean the surface of nearly six times as much 
pavement as could be done by hand labor in the same time. The 
ditch-digging machine (operated by one man with a helper) can do as 
much in one hour as 44 men using hand shovels. In other cases, while 
remarkable performance records have been attained with the use of 
machines, no data are available to show the time that would be re- 
quired to do the same work with hand labor. 


Rebuilding of Streets 


Brtow are shown the output and performance of the crews used 
: the various processes on a job of street rebuilding in Washington, 

Node 

Under modern labor-saving methods the work of paving streets is 
considerably subdivided. The main operations, in the sequence in 
which they are performed, are the breaking up and removal of the old 
pavement, the removal of old curb and setting of the new, the grading 
of the roadbed, the pouring of the concrete base, the laying of the 
gutter, and finally the application of the binder and finish coats. 

The rebuilding work includes also the repair of such sidewalk along 
the curb and street intersections as it is necessary to break. 

Below is given a detailed description of the various processes in 
the order in which the work is actually performed. Data as to man- 
hour output are also given in cases where such were available. 


Operations Performed by Crews Employed in Paving Work 


Compressor-machine crew——The compressor is mounted upon a 
motor vehicle, thus enabling it to be moved from job to job under its 
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own power, and is operated by gasoline. It is equipped with ajp. 
compressor drills, cutter, spade, sprayer, and blower, each operated by 

air pressure of 80 pounds per square inch. Its crew consists of a) 
operator and one or two laborers. | 

Where an old pavement is to be removed, the air-compressor 111) oy 
drill is used to punch holes through the paved surface of the street 
the dirt below and to break a hole 6 or 7 feet square so the power, 
shovel can begin work. If the operator works alone, a hole of th, 
required size can be broken in the surface of the old paving in les 
than 35 minutes. It is estimated that 1t would take a man using 
hand pick and sledge hammer at least three hours to break a hole oj 
the same size through the 8 or 9 inch surface of a street. Another 
use of the machine is that of breaking the paving at street inter. 
sections. <A line of holes is drilled through the pavement across the 
street. This is done to prevent the power shovel, while tearing wp 
the old surface, from breaking the pavement at the intersection beyond 
the line of the holes. The machine is also used to break the sidewalk 
at and near the curb, and to cut a straight line across and through 
the top or finish coat and binder coat where the new surface is to be 
joined with the old. The blower attachments are used to clean the 
surface of the concrete base of the street before the application of the 
binder coat. The compressor is, in fact, a general-utility and real 
labor-saving machine. 

It required only 10 minutes for the operator of the machine to cut 
through 1% inches of the finish coat and 1 inches of the binder coat 
34 feet across a street, for a joint between old and new surface, and to 
make a break about 15 inches wide. It is estimated that an average 
man, working with hand tools, could not have done this work in less 
than half a day, or four hours. Using the blower attachments, the 
operator and two laborers in 2 hours cleaned 1,180 square yards of ce- 
ment surface prior to the application of the binder coat—an operation 
which would have taken two men with hand tools an entire day o! 

eight hours to perform, or nearly three times as many man- hours. 
In addition to the saving of time, the results obtained by the use of 
the machine are also better and more satisfac tory than those obtained 
by the hand method. 

Power-shovel crew.—The shovel used on the jobs studied had a 
bucket or shovel of 1 cubic yard capacity, a 12-ton thrust, a boom of 
21 feet, and consumed about 35 gallons of gasoline in a day of 8 hours. 
Its original cost was $11,250 and its estimated depreciation is 25 per 
cent per year. The crew was made up of one operator and two 
laborers. The number of trucks used in hauling the salvage (asph: alt 
and stone or concrete) and dirt ranged from six to nine, depending on 
the distance to which the salvage was hauled. 

The operator of the shovel had had 14 years’ experience in the work 
and had perfect control of the machine. This was important, as the 
efficiency of a power shovel is identical with the efficiency of the 

operator. Working under favorable conditions, this operator loaded 
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onto the trucks 4 buckets, or an average of about 3% cubic yards, per 
minute. Because of his efficiency in grading, there was little or no 
dirt left for the fine grading crew to remove. 

The laborers of the power-shovel crew work along with the shovel, 
ysually one on each side of the street. They shovel the loose material 
from along the curb toward the middle of the street and break with 
sledge hammers the large slabs of asphalt and cement as they are 
turned up by the shovel, so that the pieces can then be picked up by 
the shovel and loaded onto trucks. 

The salvage of asphalt and stone or concrete base is used in improv- 
ing dirt streets and the dirt goes to dumps and fills. 

The number of truck loads of salvage broken and loaded by the 
shovel on the five 8-hour days on which the shovel was working at 
capacity was 54, 56, 57, 59, and 54. On three of the five days no 
dirt was loaded, on one day 4 truck loads of dirt were removed, and 
on another day 2 truckloads. At the rate of 34 cubic yards of salvage 
per truck, the number of yards removed per day was 189, 199, 206, 
and 189; this was an average of almost 196 cubic yards per 8-hour 
day and of 24.5 per hour. ‘The number of cubic yards per man-hour 
was a little less than 8.2. The man-hour output of this shovel may 
appear very low, especially if compared with the record of a shovel 
excavating and loading dirt only, but it should be borne in mind that 
it takes as much or more time to break up the salvage as to load it 
onto the trucks. 

The man-hours that would be required to break and load by hand 
196 cubie yards (i. e., the output of the power-shovel in a day of 8 
hours) can not be estimated with any degree of certainty, because very 
little of this work has been done by hand. Judging from the time 
taken by a laborer, using a hand pick, to break the concrete between 
the gutter and a manhole, that could not be reached by the shovel, 
the cost of hand labor would be prohibitive. 

Curb crew.—This crew consists of a foreman, two curb setters, a 
stonecutter, a peg setter, and about 15 laborers. The work of this 
crew is done entirely by hand. The crew takes up the old curb, digs 
a trench 15 inches deep and 18 inches wide, and sets the new curb in 
the trench according to grade. 

Curbstones vary in thickness and depth. Those for one street are 
8 by 8, of another 8 by 12, and of still another 6 by 20 inches. The 
curb used at street intersections may be of greater depth than that 
elsewhere on the street. Stones 8 by 8 and 8 by 12 inches are set on 
acement base, while those 6 by 20 inches are set on spalls and cemented 
at the joints. 

The concrete used for the curb is mixed at the plant of the con- 
tractor, delivered to the job by trucks, and p adhd prose a steel pan 
about 8 feet square. Although the concrete is moist, it is not soft and 
does not give under the weight of the curbstones while they are being 
set. If the concrete were very wet the heavy curbstones would sink 
into it and the alignment of the various pieces would be very difficult. 

In making the base for 8 by 8 and 8 by 12 inch curbstones, the 
laborers take the concrete from the steel pan and spread it to a thick- 
ness of 6 inches in the bottom of the trench and then tamp it, using 
a steel tamper 10 by 10 inches in size and, including the handle, 
weighing about 20 pounds. 
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The peg setter then places the pegs showing the grade for the ep} 
andruns a cord from peg to peg marking the top of the grade and ale) 
the outer line of the curb. The curb setters and helpers place ‘i 
curbstones on the concrete base with crowbars and bring each stone 
to the correct grade and line. 

The concrete base is cut through to the dirt, on the street side, jn 
line with the curb, so that the brick gutter may be laid at the p: per 
depth below the top of the curb. 

The number of linear feet of curb that can be set varies from da 
day and hour to hour, due to the differences in the dimensions «| “the 
stones, the weather, and other conditions. 

Fine grading crew.—This crew, consisting of a foreman, a road 
scraper and roller operator, and about 15 laborers, levels the bed of 
the street to the proper gr: ade. With the exception of the work done 
by the road scraper and a 10-ton roller, all the operations of this 
crew are done by hand. 

The scraper has a blade (set at an angle), one end of which is nearer 
to the front wheels of the machine than to the rear wheels, so that the 
dirt as it is cut from the street bed rolls along the blade and off in q 
ridge or row, thus making it easy to be shoveled and moved to {il 
low places in the bed. Not only does this machine smooth the street 
bed and make a more even gr ade than could be made by hand with 
pick and shovel, but it saves much labor. It is operated by one man 
and can cut and grade a space about 6 feet wide and 1,000 feet long 
in 15 minutes or less. It can not be used to advantage around man- 
holes, short turns, or corners, or near the curb; such work must be 
done by hand. 

The next work after the scraping operation is that of setting iron 
pegs in the street bed and running cord from peg to peg to mark t! 
top of the finished pavement. If the street surface is to be 1034 inches 
thick (8 inches of concrete and 2% inches of binder and top or finish 
coats), the bed is so graded that it will be 10% inches below the cord, 
the high places being leveled and the low places filled in by laborers 
using’ hand shovels. As soon-as the grade is made, the 10-ton rolle! 
is run over the bed, packing the dirt “firmly and making it ready [ 
the pouring of the concrete. The grading and curb-setting crews 
(about 30 men) in one day of 8 hours graded 1,900 square yards; the 
grading crew alone (15 men) in the same length of time graded 540 
square yards. 

The foreman of the grading crew orders the bricks for the gutte 
After they are delivered, the laborers of the crew stack them on the 
curb so that they will be ready for the gutter crew. 

Concrete-mizing crew.—This crew consists of a foreman, with from 
25 to 27 men and 7 or 8 trucks. 

Cement is trucked to the job and unloaded to the roadbed a shor' 
distance in front of the mixer, and as needed is wheeled directly to 
the batch pan of the mixer and unloaded near the front and to th 
side of the pan. One man delivers the cement to the pan. Sand 
and gravel in the proper prem: are delivered by trucks and 
dumped directly into the batch pan. Each truck has three or four 
compartments, each with enough sand (1,245 pounds) and gravel 
(2,123 pounds) for 1 cubic yard of mixed concrete. One compatt- 
ment is emptied at a time, the dumper tripping a sheet-iron lever 
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whieh loosens one of the gates in the truck and permits the contents 
of the compartment to run from the truck into the pan of the mixer. 
In tripping the gates of the truck, an iron rod, forked at the end, is 
ysed. ‘Two men open and dump into the pan along with the sand 
and gravel four bags of cement for each batch, thus completing the 
ingredients required for the batch of concrete. The mixer operator, 
by moving a certain part of the machine, then lifts the pan and 
dumps the batch into the revolving drum or mixing box. Water for 
the batch is obtained by hose from the fire hydrant, the amount 
necessary being measured by the mixer operator by means of machin- 
ery. The batch is mixed for the proper length of time (usually 114 
minutes), dumped from the mixer to the bucket, and run out on boom 
of the machine, whence it is dumped and spread into a form set for it. 
As the pan is being filled for a batch of concrete, another batch may 
he in the mixer and still another spread in the form. The form is 
made of 4-inch timbers, 8 or 9 inches wide, placed 10 feet apart and 
extending from a point 14 inches from the curb on one side of the 
street to the same distance from the curb on the other side. As one 
form is being filled another is set for filling. This work is done by 
three men. The concrete, after being dumped and spread by the 
bucket of the mixer, is smoothed by five or six shovelers and then 
tamped by two men. The tamp used for this is of iron, about 
14 feet long and 8 inches wide, weighs about 200 pounds, and has 
a handle at each end. During the tamping process one of the 
tampers stands on boards which have been laid across the street 
from curb to curb, on the newly poured concrete, and the other 
tamper stands on the street bed. They lift and drop the tamp onto 
the concrete to bring the surface to the proper level. 

A form 14 inches wide, 4 inches deep, and about 10 feet long, is set 
along each curb to make a channel for the gutter. Concrete to the 
depth of about 7 inches forms the base of the channel for the gutter. 
The space above the concrete is about 2 inches deep and is for the 
brick gutter. 

The tampers are followed by a man using a shovel to smooth the 
surface so that the binder coat will adhere. The surface finally is 
swept with a stiff, long-handled brush. 

On hot days, after the concrete is poured, it is sprinkled to prevent 
its setting too soon. Five days after pouring, concrete made of 
straight or standard cement is tested and is required to stand a pres- 
sure of 300 pounds or more per square inch. Concrete made with 
“Incor,” or gentle rength cement, may be tested 48 hours after 
pouring; it is used at street intersections and on jobs where streets 
can not be closed for more than three or four days. 

The amount of concrete that can be poured in one day of eight, nine, 
or more hours varies to some extent with the width of a street. A 
harrow street requires more frequent moving of the mixer than a 
wide street. 

The following table shows for each of five days on job A and for 
one day on job B the number of hours that the concrete-mixing 
iachine was in operation, the number of men in the mixing crew, the 
humber of man-hours for the crew, the number of cubic yards of con- 
crete poured, and the average number of cubic yards per man-hour 
exclusive of the hours of the drivers of the trucks. 
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The average number of cubic yards poured per man-hour on the {ift} 
day on job A was only 0.79. The job was completed on that day and 
the mixer wasin operation only 14%hours. The averages for the othe; 
four days are representative. ‘The average by days ranges from ().97 


‘ 


cubic yards per man-hour on the third day to 1.07 on the second day 
TABLE 1.-HOURS OF OPERATION AND OUTPUT OF CONCRETE-MIXING CREW 0\ 











EACH DAY 
Mixing crew Cubie yard 
Hours 7 
, aint mixer was a a 
Job and days | in opera- | Number a — hour ( 
| tion ofmen | \orked — © 
— a ee | . 
Job A: 
Put Gog .........-. ; ‘ 8 27 216 | 220 
Second day , pice inane Shy 8 27 216 | 232 
Third day ‘ . | 17 27 189 | 184 
Fourth day-.- 25 25 125 132 
ee Viasen wpaphmnas 31% 27 4014 32 
Job B: 
One day : . 411 | 27 297 =| 309 


1 Changed to other work after working 7 hours, as grade at street intersection was not ready. 
2 Stopped by rain. 

3 Job A completed on this day. Machine moved to job B. 

4‘ Two crews; 1 worked 8 hours and the other 3 hours. 

Gutter crew.—This crew, which includes a paver, grouter, and three 
laborers, lays the gutter on each side of the street in the channel made 
for it by a form when the mixing crew poured the concrete. The 
gutter extends 14 inches into the street from the curb, has a pitch of 
1% inches, the curb edge being that much lower than the street edge, 
and is made of one layer of vitrified bricks, 9 inches long, 4 inches thic! 
and 3% inches wide, and sand and cement. 

Dry-mixed concrete, made of 1 part of cement and 2 parts of sand, 
is spread 1% inches thick in the channel for the gutter. The mixing 
and spreading of the sand and cement is done on the job by a laborer. 
Other laborers place the bricks along the street near the channel, 
within the reach of the paver. The paver smoothes the dry cement in 
the channel to an even thickness and lays the brick on it. In laying 
the gutter, the paver places a whole brick crosswise of the channel, 
then breaks a brick into two equal parts and places one-half at the end 
of the whole brick, leaving a crevice of about one-half inch between the 
two and making the width of the gutter 14 inches. In the next row 
the positions of the half brick and whole brick are reversed so that 
the crevice between them is not in line with the crevice between those 
in the first row, thus making a broken joint. This process is continued 
until the laying of the brick for the gutter is completed. Thegrouter 
pours water on the layer of bricks. The water seeps through the crev- 
ices to the dry concrete beneath and binds the bricks and the concrete 
forming the bottom of the channel for the gutter. He then mixes 
water and cement, which he pours on the bricks to fill the crevices 
between them and to form a thin coating on top. He sweeps the 
cement on the bricks thoroughly to force it into the crevices, thus 
completing the gutter. The grouter places sand along the street 
edge of the gutter to keep the cement from running from the gutte!, 
as the top of the layer is about 1% inches above the surface of the 
concrete in the street. 


Ny 
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A little less than 4% bricks are required for 1 square foot of gutter 
and 40 for 1 square yard. 

Binder and top-finish crew.—T his crew consists of 1 dumper, 6 forkers 
or shovelers, 5 rakers, 2 tampers, 3 or 4 employees who do general 
work, and 2 roller operators. Forks are used in spreading the binder 
coat and shovels in spreading the finish coat. The number of trucks 
used in hauling the materials from the plant to the job is governed 
by the distance of the haul. 

“The 10-ton roller machine used by this crew has 2 rollers, 1 with 
a tread of 53% inches and the other of 54inches. The roller consumes 
approximately 20 gallons of gasoline in a day of 8 hours and 3 gallons 
of oil in a week. 

This crew places the binder and finish coats, makes any necessary 
sidewalk repairs connected with the street work, and may also do 
fine grading work. 

The binder coat is made of crushed stone and asphalt, thoroughly 
heated and mixed at the plant erected for that purpose. It is con- 
veyed to the job by truck and dumped to the street in small quantities 
as directed by the dumper. It is then distributed over the surface 
by laborers with spading forks, spread to an even thickness of 1% 
inches by the rakers, and made compact by the tampers and the 
10-ton roller. 

The finish coat is made of asphalt, sand, and limestone dust also 
thoroughly heated and mixed at the plant. It is hauled to the job 
by truck and dumped to 2 steel pans, 10 by 8 feet and 8 by 8 feet, 
respectively. It is then distributed over the surface of the binder 
coat by the shovelers and spread by the rakers to a thickness of 2 
inches, tamped along the edge of the gutters and around the manholes, 
and then made compact and smooth by running the roller over it. 
The rolling process reduces the finish coat to a thickness of 1% inches. 
The steel pans are used to prevent heating the binder coat too much 
and also to save time in spreading the material. After enough of 
the material has been shoveled from the pans to cover the adjacent 
surface of the street the pan is pulled forward by truck by attaching 
a wire rope from the pan to the truck. 

The finish coat looks very fluffy and light when dumped to the 
pans and spread over the surface. This is due to the extremely high 
temperature to which it has been heated. 

The table following gives performance figures for this crew. 


TABLE 2.—HOURS OF OPERATION AND OUTPUT OF BINDER AND TOP-FINISH CREW 

















Square yards 
covered 
Average 
| Period Man- > 
: per man- 
Operation | worked Bann nd hour 
™| Total |(exclusive 
of hours 
of truck 
drivers) 
; Hrs. Min. 
Ie ee 6 O 120; 3,360 28.0 
2 15 45 1, 180 26. 0 
eT a ee 6 @ 120 2, 200 18.3 
3 35 72 1, 040 14. 5 
8 0O 160 | 3,045 19.0 
3 30 70 1, 130 18.9 
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The lowest performance figure shown in this table—14% sq jen 
yards covered—is not representative, as heavy rain had soakec the 
sand the previous evening, slowing up the work both at the mis Ing 
plant and on the job. 

Sidewalk repair—The compressor machine is used here to punch 
holes in the cement and break up the sidewalk along the curb and a 
street intersections. The breaking of the sidew alk is necessary if 
there is no par king (grass, shrubbery, etc.) between the sidewalk and 
the curb. The broken parts are shoveled by hand into trucks and 
hauled away. The place to be repaired is graded to a depth of 5 
inches to allow for 4 inches of concrete base and 1 inch of top op 
finish (a mixture of sand and cement). The base is mixed at the 
plant and delivered to the job by truck. It comes to the job rather 
dry, so that it readily absorbs the moisture in the top or finish coat 
and hastens the setting and hardening of that coat. The concrete js 
spread with hand shovels and tamped thoroughly, and the finish coat, 
which is mixed on the job, is then applied. <A crew of 21 men in a 
day of 8 hours loaded and replaced 182 square yards of broken 
sidewalk. 

Building of Concrete Roads 


EFFICIENCY or productivity in the construction of roads or public 
highways by companies equipped with modern road-building machine- 
ery is illustrated by the 1-day record of a company working 
subcontractor on a job in Illinois in 1931. 

In one day of 13% hours a crew of 87 men, working a total of 1,180 
man-hours, poured a concrete slab 3,078 feet in length, 18 feet wide, 
and 9 inches thick at the edges, tapering to 6 inches, 2 feet from each 
edge and continuing at 6 inches in thickness for the other 14 feet of the 
width of the slabor road. A total of 1,113.2 cubic yards of concrete 
was mixed and poured, or 2.7 per cent in excess of the theoretical 
amount for the dimensions given above. The average cubic y: ards 
per man-day of 135 hours and per man-hour were 12.79 and 0.94: 
respectively. These figures did not include the time of the boise 
intendent, timekeeper, or drivers of hired trucks. 

On the day on which the above record was made, the time of 
operation was 1 hours more than the nominal or ordinary working 
time of 12 hours per day. The 1,180 man-hours actually worked by 
the 87 men resulted in an average of 13.56 hours, thus indicating that 
one or more men worked more than 13% hours on that day. 

The hauling to the job from the railroad siding, a distance of 1’: 
miles, was done by trucks. As stated, the hours of the drivers of the 
trucks were not included in the figures quoted above. 

The equipment used by the subcontractor was as follows: 2 
concrete mixers working in tandem, 1 subgrade planer, 1 scratch 
template, 1 finishing machine, 1 longitudinal float, 2 straight edyes 
1 finishing belt, 1 subgrader, 2 caterpillar tractors, 1 roller, 2 rotary 
scrapers, 2 leaning wheel graders, 1 form grader, 2 pumps, 1 10, 
2 cranes, 4,500 feet of burlap covering, and 9,000 feet of 8-inch buse 
forms. 


as 


Performance Records of Power Shovels 


Tue performance records in number of cubic yards excavated and 
loaded onto trucks by two power shovels under a few of the ma 
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FIGURE 1.—DITCH-DIGGING MACHINE, AVERAGING 22 CUBIC YARDS OF 
SOIL PER MAN-HOUR, AND REPLACING 44 MEN 
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and various conditions found in excavating by shovels are given 
below. 

Shovel No. 1 has a lifting capacity of 16% tons, weighs 37% tons, is 
of the caterpillar tread or type, is operated by a gasoline engine, and 
travels at a speed of about 3 miles per hour. When in operation it is 
equipped with either a dipper or clamshell bucket, each with a capac- 
ity of 14% cubic yards. The operator of this shovel has had many 
years’ experience and, under favorable conditions, can load a truck 
with a capacity of 3 cubic yards in one minute. 

On the job to which the present description relates, before begin- 
ning the work of loading the shovel operator had to make a roadway 
near the shovel large enough for two or more trucks, in order to obviate 
loss of time by the shovel in waiting for the trucks to get into position 
for loading. Also, more than twenty trees, ranging in diameter from 
12 to 20 inches, had to be uprooted and moved from part of the street 
right-of-way. ‘The shovel lifted four or five bucket loads of dirt from 
around the roots of each tree, and then, placing the bucket against 
the tree about 20 feet above its base, pushed it over. The tree was 
then lifted and torn entirely clear of the ground. The time required 
ranged from 10 to 15 minutes per tree, or at the rate of 4 to 6 trees 
per hour and 32 to 48 trees per day of 8 hours. (The construction 
engineer estimated that, without the use of the power shovel, it 
would take one man a day of 8 hours to uproot one of the trees.) 
Laborers with hand axes cut the large trees in two, so that they could 
be loaded onto trucks and hauled away, but the small trees were 
loaded intact. 

Working under normal conditions, the power-shovel operator loaded 
278 truck loads, averaging 3 cubic yards per load, or 834 cubic yards in 
adayof9 hours. As the operator of this shovel did not have a helper, 
this is an average of 31 truck loads, or 93 cubic yards per man-hour. 
A contractor who, during the period 1915 to 1918, used two horses 
and a plow to loosen dirt for hand shovelers, stated that 6 men work- 
ing at the usual speed of an average laborer loaded a wagon of 1% 
cubic yards’ capacity in 10 minutes, or 1% cubic yards per man-hour. 
At this rate it would take 62 men with hand shovels, working 1 hour, 
to equal one hour's output of the power shovel (93 cubic yards), not 
including the time that would probably be lost in getting the wagons 
into position for loading. 

The cost per hour for excavating and loading 93 cubic yards with 
power shovel was $1.50 for the shovel operator, plus $1.25 for esti- 
mated depreciation of the shovel, plus 67 cents for gasoline—or a total 
of $3.42. The estimated cost per hour of plowing and loading 93 
cubic yards was $1.45 for team and driver, plus $27.90 for 62 men each 
at 45 cents—or a total of $29.35, or a little more than 8% times the 
power-shovel cost. 

Shovel No. 2 has a bucket of only seven-eighths cubic yard capacity, 
and has a crew of three men. One of the crew operated the shovel, 
another fired the boiler with coal to make steam, and the third worked 
as a pitman assisting the operator in the loading. This crew, in 
four and one-half 8-hour days, or 108 man-hours, loaded 1,800 cubic 
yards of dirt. The average number of cubic yards per man-hour for 
this shovel was only 17, as compared with 93 for shovel No. 1; the 

difference was due mainly to the difference in the number of persons 
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used in the operation of the shoveis and the capacity of the bucke 
There was also a difference in the density of the dirt, that excavs ad 
and loaded by shovel No. 2 being much more compact than that 
loaded by shovel No. 1. No. 1, with a bucket of 1% cubic yards ¢ apace. 
ity, was operated by 1 man, w hile No. 2, with a bue ket of seven-eigh ths 
cubic yard capacity, was operated by 3 men. No. 2 was an old type 
but had been recently rebuilt and was in good condition. No.1 was 
comparatively new and of the latest and most efficient type. 


Machine Ditching Records 


Tue ditcher machine has to a very great extent replaced hand 
labor in digging ditches for pipe lines for the distribution of water and 
gas in cities and suburban districts and for the transportation f 
natural gas and crude oil from sources of supply to cities and ind us- 
trial districts for fuel, ight, etc. The machine is also used in st 
and road work and in dite ‘hing for foundations of buildings. It Goes 
the work as well as or better than can be done by hand and is subject 
to less delay and loss of time than occurs when work of this kind is 
being done by a large gang of men, especially when the suppl) of 
labor is less than the dem: und, or in extremely cold weather when the 
ground is frozen and it is almost impossible to do the work by hand. 

The record given below illustrates the efficiency of the machine, 
as compared with hand work. 

Figure 1 (facing p. 8) shows a machine that can be adjusted to 
cut ditches ranging in width from 12 to 24 inches and in depth from 
a few inches to 8 feet and 3 inches. The machine is operated by one 
man. A laborer who works ahead of the machine clears the route for 
the ditch. In 50 minutes the machine dug a trench 210 feet in length 
4 feet deep, and 20 inches wide. This was at the average rate of 
approximately 62 cubic yards per hour for the two men, or 31 cubic 
yards per man-hour. ‘This rate is a little better than the general 
average, as no rock or gravel was found in cutting the ditch, nor was 
the machine handicapped by embankments or other unusual condi- 
tions. The machine, working on the same contract, in one and one- 
half 8-hour days cut a trenc +h 20 inches wide, 4 feet deep, and 2,160 
feet long. This was at the average rate of 180 linear feet per hour foi 
2 men, or 90 linear feet and 22 cubic yards per man-hour. ‘Thi 
contractor said that in digging a ditch in the same soil and under like 
conditions, 75 men would be required to dig by hand a trench 1200 
feet long, 4 feet deep, and 20 inches wide, in a day of 8 hours, This 
would be at the average rate of 150 linear feet per hour for the 75 
men, or 2 linear feet and a little less than half a cubic yard (4%; ) per 
man-hour. At this rate 44 men would be required to dig as much (22 
cubic yards) per man-hour as was done by the ditching machine. 











Technological Changes in the Cigar Industry and Their Effects 
on Labor 


STUDY of technological changes in the cigar industry has re- 

cently been completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
results of which are presented herein. Special reference is made to the 
machine now being used in the making of long-filler cigars. With 
this machine one employee now produces about the same number of 
cigars that it formerly required two employees to produce under the 
hand method. 

The number of small cigar factories in operation is showing a decided 
decrease from year to year, while the number of factories with large 
output is on the increase. 

There has also been a change in factory locations from the larger 
cities to the smaller communities since the introduction of machinery. 

The production of the 5-cent cigar has shown a remarkable growth 
from year to year and now constitutes the bulk of the total cigar pro- 
duction. While the total production of cigars has shown an almost 
continuous decrease from year to year, the total production of cigar- 
ettes has shown a material increase from year to year. 


Types of Machines 


Tue first real aid to handwork in the cigar industry came with the 
introduction of the wooden mold, which is a wooden block usually 
containing 15 cigar-shaped grooves for the reception of the bunches. 

Next came the suction table, which made easier the work of rolling, 
and consisted of a metal sheet with a perforated plate in the center. 
When the wrapper leaf was placed on the plate it was held on the 
perforations by suction created by an exhaust system. The operator 
then raised the metal plate by means of a foot pedal, after which a 
roller passed over the leaf and cut it in the proper shape on the sharp 
edges of the plate. 

The stripping machine was later used for the removal of the stem 
from the tobacco leaf; it is still in use. 

Various types of bunch-making machines were also introduced, 
many of which are stil in use. 

While all of these devices did much to increase production, some of 
them were merely conveniences or aids to handwork, and there was 
little actual displacement of labor by reason of their use. 

However, in the year 1917 there was patented and placed in = a 
eration the first successful machine for the making of a completely 
headed, long-filler cigar in one continuous series of operations. Such 
was its success that the number of these machines in operation 
showed a material increase from year to year, and it is estimated that 
approximately 50 per cent of the U nited States output of long-filler 
cigars is now manufactured on these machines. 


Long-Filler Cigar Machine 


This machine (see fig. 1) carries out all the necessary operations for 
the complete manufacture of a long-filler cigar, from the feeding of the 
filler leaf into the machine by the first operator to the inspection of 
the cigar by the last operator. 
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The first operator, known as the “‘filler feeder,’ places the fille: 
an endless feed belt, between a guide and a shear bar which is adj 
able for the length of cigar desired. There is an even distributio; 
the tobacco, and with the ends of the filler against the guide bar. 
operator cuts off the other ends with the filler knife. As the tob 
feeds forward it passes under a row of star wheels and a set of gu 
adjusted to the correct height for the size of the cigar. It then pa 
under a second row of star wheels which travel at a slower rate o| 
speed than the first row, giving sufficient time for the tobacco to be 
slightly compressed before being fed against the mechanical measu 
fingers. As soon as the proper amount of tebacco has been pressed 
against these measuring fingers, a trip block stops the entire 
mechanism at this point. When the measured amount of tobac 
removed, the feed belt and star wheels again begin to operate, bri 
ing forward each succeeding portion. 

The measured tobacco is drawn by a set of reaper fingers to a | 
of corrugated cutters which trim the ends to shapes determined | 
the amount of tobacco required at the head and “tuck” ends of the 
finished cigar. The tobacco that is trimmed off is carried by a return 
belt to the filler feed box. The tobacco, now formed to the shape o! 
a cigar, is pushed forward to the rolling table where the binder, placed 
in position by the binder carrier, awaits it. 

The second operator, known as the ‘binder laver,’’ places the 
binder leaf on the binder die, where it is held down by suction and cut 
to the correct form for the type of cigar to be made. The suction is 
then transferred to the carrier, which picks up the leaf and deposits 
it on the rolling apron. The head end of the binder receives a sup- 
ply of paste from a paster roller before being rolled around the cigar- 
shaped filler to form the bunch. 

The bunch is softened by being rolled between a knurled drum an 
a concave, after which it is placed by thimbles at the head and tuck 
ends for the succeeding operations. <A set of transfer fingers then 
carry it to a crimping mechanism for compression of the head and 
tuck to the shape required. Any projecting tobacco at the ends o! 
the crimper jaws is trimmed off while the bunch is held firmly inside 
the jaws. From the crimper the bunch is carried over by another 
set of mechanical fingers to the wrapping mechanism. 

The third operator, known as the ‘‘wrapper layer,”’ places the 
wrapper on the wrapper die, where it is held down by suction and 
cut to the desired form in the same manner as the binder. It is then 
carried by the wrapper carrier to the wrapping device, where the bunch: 
is revolving between fluted rollers. The head end of the wrapper 
receives a supply of paste, after which the wrapper, drawn off the 
carrier by the revolving bunch, is rolled in a spiral around it, starting 
from the tuck end. 

After being wrapped, the cigar is carried by mechanical fingers to 
a reroller drum and concave where it is softened, smoothed at the 
head end by a knurler, cut to length at the tuck end, and deposited 
on the inspection table. 

The last operator on this machine, known as the “inspector,” ex- 
amines all cigars before placing them in _— Her duties often also 
include the patching of imperfect cigars 
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These machines are adjusted for the making of only one size or 
shape of cigar. With any change in the size or shape of the cigar to 
he manufactured it is necessary to change the dies. It is also nec- 
ossary to have at least two machines, one right-hand and one left- 
hand, to apply the right or left hand portion of the binder and wrap- 
per. , . 
These machines are not sold but are leased on a royalty basis. 
Output with long-filler cigar machine—Table 1 shows estimates of 
output and of labor displacement by the long-filler cigar machine since 
1917, when this machine first came into use. As the table shows, an 
enormous increase in cigars manufactured by this process has taken 
place. In 1931, when nearly 3,000,000,000 cigars were manufac- 
tured on this machine, the services of 17,474 employees were required. 
This, however, was less than half the number (38,830) that would 
have been necessary had the same number of cigars been made by 
hand. 


CIGARS 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED MACHINE PRODUCTION OF LONG-FILLER CIGARS, NUMBER 
OF MACHINE EMPLOYEES REQUIRED, AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES DIS- 
PLACED 


OF 
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5 [mani | Eat, | 
Z | mated anmuier | =ott 
< | Estimated | number | of hand | mated 
4) ~~" | machine of ‘orkere | Humber 
u Year | production | machine beta of em- 
I (cigars) | em- io same | ployees 
. | ployees "7..,. | displaced 
y | required | Produc: | 
4 tion 
: id abides inesilstaentiaialaiadans 1, 500, 000 9 20 11 
a 0l RR ei ee 9, 000, 000 54 120 66 
0 CO OR OL eee ee oat 181, 500, 000 1, O89 2, 420 1, 331 
~ =—.4 371, 250, 000 2, 228 4, 950 2 7a2 
a SR a ee ee ee ere 401, 250, 000 2, 408 5, 350 2, 942 
Cl OE ee _..| 477,750,000] 2,867] 6,370 3, 503 
J _.| 632, 250, 000 3,794 | 8, 430 4, 636 
Te fe RE So eee een ...-| 718, 500, 000 4,311 | 9,850 5, 539 
4 956, 800, 000 5, 742 12, 757 7, 015 
ee ee Oa ET Oe Ee ee | 1, 446, 750, 000 8, 681 19, 290 10, 609 
| 
_-.----------| 1, 824,750,000 | 10,949 | 24, 330 13, 381 
. .| 2,040,000,000 | 12, 240 27, 200 14, 960 
- ou -----| 2,290, 500,000 | 13,743 | 30, 540 16, 797 
5 SP ‘a ---| 2, 768, 250, 000 16, 610 36, 910 20, 300 
ee A ee oe ee ee er ee Ee eae } 2,912, 250, 000 17, 474 38, 830 21, 356 





The machine-production figures shown in the above table are 
based on an estimated average of what these machines have actually 
produced rather than on their potential capacity. In arriving at 
these figures the following factors were taken into consideration: (1) 
The fact that the cigar business is a seasonal one and many of the 
machines are not in operation the entire year; (2) the fact that the 
production on these machines is dependent to a large extent on the 
experience of the operators; and (3) loss of time due to breakdowns 
and the repairing of the machines. 

With 4 experienced operators working an average full-time week of 
48 hours, one machine will produce approximately 20,900 cigars per 
week, or, with an average of 50 full weeks per year, approximately 
1,000,000 cigars per year. 

The estimate of the average number of handworkers formerly re- 
quired for the machine production is based on the estimated average 
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production of cigars per cigarmaker per year. It was necessary jp 
arriving at this figure to take into consideration a following variable 
conditions found under the handwork method: (1) The produc tion per 
employee under the teamwork system (with one : hen maker and 
two rollers to a team), where the cigar work is divided, is much 
greater than under the straight hi: indwork system where the civar 
is made entirely by one person; and (2) production varies in the 
different factories according to the size and shape of the cigar manuy- 
factured, the quality of work demanded by the indiv idual. manufac. 
turer, the condition in which the tobacco came to the wor ker, the 
individual differences in the productive ability of the workers, and 
the variations in the length of time operated by different factories dye 
to seasonal or other conditions. 

Employees required by machine-—The number of employees made 
necessary by reason of the introduction of the improved long-tiller 
cigar machine varies somewhat from factory to factory. On the 
machine itself there must be 4 emplovees—1 filler feeder, 1 binder 
layer, 1 wrapper layer, and 1 inspector. Considerable variation was 
found in the number of other employees. Thus, the number of 
mechanics used in the repair and making of new parts averaged, in 
one factory, 1 mechanic ha each 6 machines used; others had | 
mechanic to each 8, 10, or 12 machines. The average for all the 
factories was caaseciaaimae § mechanic to each 8 or 10 machines, 
The number of oilers was dependent to a great extent on the amount 
of care and oiling of the machines that the management felt was 
necessary. In small factories the mechanic often did the oiling also. 
The average was found to be approximately 1 oiler to each 25 ma- 
chines. The additional supervision made necessary by reason of 
this machine was dependent on production and the system of the 
particular factory, but averaged about 1 supervisor for each 5 ma- 
chines. 

The use of the machine necessitates somewhat more inspection of 
the product than was necessary under the hand process. While it is 
difficult to determine accurately the proportion of the inspection force 
made necessary by the use of the machine, there is approximately | 
additional examiner to each 10 machines. 

On the basis of the above figures it was found that each of these 
machines requires approximately 4% employees. 


Cigar Banding and Cellophane Wrapping Machines 


Some cigars are banded only, while others are first banded and 
then wrapped in cellophane. However, the most usual method now 
employed is to first cellophane the cigar and then band it. 

While some factories still operate the cellophane wrapping and 
banding machines as two units, it was found that most of the larger 
machine factories are now operating these machines as one unit. ‘The 
two machines are placed side by side, and by means of a transfer arm 
the cigars are transferred from the wrapping machine to the banding 
machine, making a continuous operation. 

The wrapping “machine (see fig. 2) is now quite generally used by all 
cigar manufacturers. There are now three or four different types ol 
machines on the market, their general operation being as follows: 
The cigars are placed in the feed in quantities as boxed and in the 
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«ame order in which they are taken from the trays. They travel 
through the machine row by row, so that after they come from the 
machine completely wrapped, they are placed in boxes in their original 
order and position. A slide in the feed moves the bottom row of 
cizars toward the wrapping device, where sets of mechanical fingers 
carry them to a swinging arm which transfers each in turn to a rotating 
turret. 

The cellophane is fed from a roll, in set amounts, to a place in front 
of the turret jaws into which the cigar is to be pressed, and there cut 
to the proper length. The cellophane is pushed into the turret jaws 
by the cigar and there the cigar is wrapped on three sides. A slide 
folds up the bottom portion and the turret jaw passes to the next 
station. During this movement the top portion is folded down by 
rubbing past a stationary plate. 

The ends are folded by four jaws set in pairs; the outside pair 
opens and closes horizontally, while the inside pair opens and closes 
vertically. While all four jaws are open, they are moved towards 
the cigar, close lightly and then draw back, allowing each jaw to drag 
with a slight tension. The vertical jaws form a crease in the cello- 
phane end, while the horizontal jaws fold over on this crease. The 
backward movement of the jaws stops a short distance from the 
end of the wrapper, where a combination former and sealer starts in 
motion and performs the final creasing and sealing. 

The sealing is performed by making a double bend in the tapered 
end of the wrapper. The wrapper is released from the jaws as the 
sealing mechanism engages. 

After the cigar is wrapped in cellophane, the turret moves to the 
discharge position where a spring-operated bar ejects the cigar from 
the open turret jaws. A transfer arm then deposits the cigar on a 
table in the correct position for packing. While passing through the 
machine each cigar makes one complete turn. 

The improved cigar-banding machine with an automatic feed will 
band and pack approximately 28,000 cigars per day of 8 hours. The 
services of only one operator are required where there is an automatic 
feed. The duties of the operator of this machine are to keep the 
machine supplied with bands and to repack the cigars in the wooden 
boxes and fasten the boxes after the cigars have been banded. 

Considering the combined cellophane wrapping and _ banding 
machines, one operator can handle approximately 25,000 cigars per 
day. Where it is necessary to place the cigars in cardboard pack- 
ages, it is necessary to have approximately one additional operator to 
‘ach two machines, due to the comparative slowness of this operation. 

Labor displacement.—It is difficult to measure the displacement of 
labor by these machines, because the cellophaning of cigars is a com- 
paratively new operation and was not done under the hand method, 
and because the placing of the cigars in the wooden boxes by the oper- 
ator of this machine is really a division of labor from the hand packing. 
However, generally speaking, it may be said that one operator on 
this combined machine will in a stated length of time now wrap, 
band, and pack three times the number of cigars formerly banded by 
the hand operator. 
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Changes in Cigar Industry as a Result of Machinery 













THE introduction of machinery in the cigar industry has in genory) 
had the following effects on the industry: 

1. It has resulted in the elimination of many small hand plants 1; 
has concentrated production in a comparatively smaller number «| 
large plants using machinery. | 

2. The mass production under the machine method has made jos. 
sible the production of more and better cigars retailing at not over 
©) cents. , 

3. Because of the space required for the machines, it has resu|ted 
in some change of factory locations from the larger cities to the smaller 
communities. 

Table 2, compiled from the latest available internal revenue fig iires. 
shows a decrease in the small cigar factories (i. e., those with output o| 
less than 500,000 cigars per year) from 13,149 in 1921 to 6,976 in 
It further shows that, while the total number of factories ha: 
creased since 1921, those manufacturing more than 40,000,000 cig; 
per year each increased from 11 in 1921 to 35 in 1930. Of a total o 
14,578 factories in operation in 1921, 11 produced 15.7 per cent of the 
total output; in 1930, 35 of the 7,552 factories in operation made 49.8 
per cent of all cigars produced. Stated in another way, 0.46 per cent 
of the factories in operation during 1930 produced 49.8 per cent of al 
the cigars manufactured. 


TABLE 2._NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL CIGAR 0 
MANUFACTURED BY FACTORIES OF CLASSIFIED ANNUAL OUTPU1 





Per cent of total cigar 1 
manufactured by factori 
each classified output 


Number of factories with classified 
output, in operation during— 


Annual output (cigars) 























| | | | 
| 1921 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1921 | 1926 | 1927 1928 | 192 
it Bad | awe el 
sonst | | —|——- 
Under 500,000- - - - 13, 149 | 9,281 |8,470 7,997 |7,694 (6,976 | 13.7} 8.0] 7.0] 6.7 
500,000 to 1,000,000 510 281 | 243 222] 188] 148] 5.3] 3.0] 2.6] 2.4] 2 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 324| 19] 167) 139] 127] 116] 6.8! 4.3] 3.7] 3.1] 2 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 147 89} 8&8 81} 70 61] 5.3] 3.4] 3.4 B.2) 2 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 76 61 44 52} 49 42} 3.9] 3.3] 2.4] 2.8] 2 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 73 53 | 43 39 | 30 25) 49] 3.6] 29| 28) 2 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 178 147 | 123 87} 91 721} 18.4115.6| 13.3) 9.4) 10 
10,000,000 to 20,000,000. -- - 85 74} 69 69} 63 49 | 16.0] 15.5] 15.0) 14.7] 1 
20,000,000 to 40,000, 000_ - 25 42 | 37 39 | 29 28 | 10.0} 18.4] 16.6) 18.1 | 12 
Over 40,000,000__._.- il 23| 28 8%} 371 351 15.7] 25.0] 33.2] 36.9 | 4 
Tetel_....... 14, 578 |10, 247 |9, 312 |8, 753 |8, 378 |7, 552 |100. 0 |100. 0 |100.0 1100.0 100 
Factories in operation at | 
end of year--_- 12,105 | 8,427 |8, 110 |7, 502 |6, 780 |6, 195 | 


| 

For taxation purposes the Bureau of Internal Revenue divides 
cigars into five classes, according to the price at which they are ex- 
pected to retail. The table following, based upon the sale of revenue 
stamps, shows the per cent that each of the three principal classes his 
formed of the total production in each fiscal year since 1920 2! 
It is seen that cigars of classes B and C have formed a decreasing 
proportion of the total each year, while class A cigars (those made to 
retail for 5 cents or less) have almost doubled in proportion. 
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» 3.—PER CENT CIGARS OF SPECIFIED CLASSES! FORMED OF TOTAL CIGAR 
PRODUCTION IN EACH FISCAL YEAR, 1921 TO 1930 











| Per cent cigars of specified class formed of total 
| production in— 


(‘lass of cigar 


| 1920-21 1925-26 1926-27 | 1927-28 18-29 1029-30 
| 


| 




















| 

\ cigars (retail price, 5 cents or under) - - - --- | 30.2 43.8 48.3} 51.3 54. 7 60.7 

: B cigars (retail price, over 5 to 8 cents) - - | 27.8 14.3 11.4] 10.0 8.8 6.6 
s C cigars (retail price, over 8 to 15 cents) - - -- 39. 2 39. 0 36.0!) 36.0 34. 0 | 30. 3 





\s determined by Bureau of Internal Revenue, for purposes of taxation. 


The following figures, taken from internal revenue reports, show 
the production of cigars and of cigarettes by calendar years, 1913 
to 1930, inclusive. 


TABLE 4.—OUTPUT OF CIGARS AND CIGARETTES, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1930 











Number of cigarettes manufac- 


Number of cigars manufactured | tured 





Year Weighing 
more than 3 
pounds per 


thousand 


Weighing 
3 pounds or less 
per thousand 


| Weighing baad Weighing 3 
than 3 pounds | pounds or less 
| per thousand | per thousand | 




















i Le 7, 571, 507, 834 | 959,409,161 | 15,105,776 15, 555, 692, 661 
ae 7, 174, 191,944 | 1, 074,699,103 ; 13, 894, 359 16, 855, 626, 104 

P 6, 599, 158, 078 965, 135, 187 15, 816, 210 17, 964, 348, 272 

Caer 7, 042, 127, 401 890, 482,790 | 22, 192, 700 25, 290, 293, 911 

7, 559, 890, 349 967,228,920 | 24, 596,110 35, 331, 264, 067 

7, 053, 549, 402 847, 466,421 | 23, 413, 857 46, 656, 903, 224 

7, 072, 357, 021 713, 235,870 | 31,888, 910 53, 119, 784, 232 

a 8, 096, 758, 663 633, 222,232 | 28, 038, 552 47, 430, 105, 055 

6, 726, 095, 483 670, 482, 748 14, 518, 266 52, 085, 011, 560 

6, 722, 354,177 | 632, 906, 635 17, 450, 456 55, 763, 022, 618 

6, 950, 247, 389 505, 305,490 | 18,065, 858 66, 715, 830, 430 

6, 597, 676, 535 530, 714, 332 | 16, 054, 285 72, 708, 989, 025 

6, 463, 193, 108 447, 089, 170 17, 428, 807 82, 247, 100, 347 

6, 498, 641, 233 412, 314, 795 13, 239, 765 92, 096, 973, 926 

6, 519, 004, 960 439, 419,390 | 11, 432, 360 99, 809, 031, 619 

6, 373, 181, 751 415, 535, 410 10, 403, 004 108, 705, 505, 650 

6, 518, 533, 042 419, 880, 335 | 9, 952, 480 122, 392, 380, 846 

le ee. 5, 893, 890, 418 383, 069, 980 | 7, 366, 925 123, 802, 186, 217 





TABLE 5.—PRODUCTION OF CIGARS WEIGHING MORE THAN 3 POUNDS PER 1,000, BY 
MONTHS AND CLASSES, FROM JANUARY, 1931, TO AUGUST, 1931 















































Class A Class B Class C Class D 1 Class E ? 
1931 Per | Per | | Per | Per | Wem- Per Total 
Number | cent} Number | cent} Number | cent; Number | cent! her of cent 
of cigars of | ofcigars | of | of cigars of | of cigars of | dimen |. 
total total) | total total) “84 total) 
January. ..| 252, 620, 780} 69. 6] 14, 584,000) 4.0} 90,697, 140) 25. 0) 4, 534, 738} 1.2) 502,660) 0. 1/362, 939, 318 
February..| 232, 113, 080) 64. 0} 27, 382,327] 7.5) 96, 559, 278) 26. 6] 6, 198, 544) 1.7) 585,518) =. 2/362, 838, 747 
March...__| 291, 397, 080} 66. 2} 32, 148, 003} 7.3) 109, 260, 970) 24. 8) 6,876,610) 1.6] 789,747)  .2)440, 472, 410 
Amt 297, 712, 280| 64. 7| 28, 730, 580] 6. 2) 124, 207, 224) 27. 0} 8, 462, 403) 1.8] 869,413) . 2/459, 981, 900 
May....___| 314, 514, 100} 67. 3] 13, 716,427} 2.9} 128, 653, 790} 27. 5] 9, 513, 814] 2.0) 901, 530) 2/467, 299, 661 
War et 360, 743, 270) 69. 7] 11, 557, 014] 2. 2) 136, 112, 290) 26. 3} 8, 105, 331] 1.6) 995,754) . 2/517, 513, 659 
Y asta 351, 843, 340] 73.5) 7,223,013) 1.5} 111, 970, 598) 23. 4) 6,877,418} 1.4) 986, 480) ‘ 2\478, 900, 849 
August....| 337, 738, 560| 72.9] 7,234,580} 1.6) 111, 643, 830) 24.1) 5, 938,089) 1.3) 700,585) . 2/463, 255, 644 











' Class D cigars manufactured to retail at over 15 to 20 cents each, 
‘Class E cigars manufactured to retail at over 20 cents each. 
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Arbitration in the Dress Industry in New York City 
By N. I. Stonn, FormMerty ImpartriaL CHarRMAN, Dress INpustry 
Agreements in the Dress Industry 


NDUSTRIAL relations in the dress industry in New York City 
are governed by a 4-cornered set of agreements among the four 
factors comprising the industry—manufacturers, jobbers, contractors, 
and labor. By manufacturers are meant those who operate their 
own shops, known in the industry as “inside”’ shops; by jobbers are 
meant manufacturers who have their garments made in “outside” 
shops, i. e., in shops operated by contractors. However, even manu- 
facturers who operate their own shops usually have some, and fre- 
quently the greater part, of their work done outside by contractors, 
The agreements governing the relations in the industry are as 
follows: (1) Agreement between the Affiliated Dress Manufacturers, 
(Inc.) (organization of manufacturers) and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; (2) agreement between the Association of 
Dress Manufacturers (Inc.) (organization of contractors) and the 
same union; (3) agreement between the Wholesale Dress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association (Inc.) (organization of the jobbers) and the union: 
and (4) agreement between the Association of Dress Manufacturers 
(Inc.) (contractors) and the Wholesale Dress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (Inc.) (jobbers). The last mentioned agreement also governs 
the relations between the Affiliated Dress Manufacturers and the 
contractors. 
For the sake of brevity and clearness, these four organizations, 
whose names have a confusing similarity to an outsider, will be re- 
ferred to in this article as manufacturers, jobbers, contractors and 
the union. 
The four agreements were signed at the New York City Hall on 
the 12th day of February, 1930, and witnessed by Acting Mayor 
Joseph V. McKee and Lieut. Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, the latter 
having taken an active part in the negotiations between the interested 
parties leading to the adoption of the agreements and by wise counsel 
and conciliatory spirit having kept the parties together whenever the 
long-drawn-out negotiations threatened to break up. 
The general purpose of the agreements is set forth in the fourth 
introductory paragraph of the agreement between the manufacturers 
and the union, which states that— 
































The parties hereto desire to cooperate in establishing conditions in the industr) 
which will tend to secure to the workers a living wage, to eliminate unfair con- 
ditions of labor and sanitation, and to provide methods for a fair and peacefu! 
adjustment of all disputes that may arise between the different producing factors 
in the industry, so as to secure uninterrupted operation and general stabilization 
of the industry. 


The dress industry is a typical needle industry, in which anyone 
with a knowledge of the trade can set up in business with a small 
capital. For this reason the industry is always overcrowded with 
numerous small shops keenly competing with each other for business. 
As the antitrust laws make it impossible for the manufacturers to 
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regulate prices among themselves, the union appears as the sole 
stabilizing factor. Given a strong union controlling the entire in- 
dustry or even the greater part of the industry, the manufacturer 
has the assurance that his competitor must pay labor the same 
minimum wage as he does. In this way a level is created below 
which the industry can not sink. 

The dress industry thus furnishes the rather uncommon industrial 
phenomenon of an employers’ organization favoring in its own in- 
terest a Strong union. This fact finds expression in the following 
language in article 18 of the agreement between the manufacturers’ 
association and the union: 


The parties hereto recognize the necessity of unionizing the entire industry in 
the metropolitan district. In order to bring about such unionization, the 
union will make every effort to organize all employees and shops in the industry 
and the Affiliated [Dress Manufacturers] will cooperate with it in such efforts. 


In line with this avowed purpose, the agreement provides for a 
closed union shop, in article 2, as follows: 


The Affiliated agrees that all of its members who produce all or part of their 
garments on their own premises will maintain union shops, and that all of its 
members who have their garments produced by other manufacturers or purchase 
their garments from such manufacturers will deal only with such manufacturers 
as conduct union shops. 

The term ‘‘manufacturer’’ within the meaning of this agreement comprises 
all types of employers producing garments on their own premises, including 
manufacturers who produce garments from their own material, ‘‘submanu- 
facturers’? who cut and make up garments from goods delivered or sold to them 
by the merchant or “‘jobber,” and ‘‘contractors,’”’ who make up garments from 
goods delivered to them in cut form. 

With respect to establishments conducted directly by members of the Affiliated, 
a “union shop” is one that employs none but members in good standing of the 
union to perform all operations in connection with the production of the gar- 
ments, observes the union standards hereinafter enumerated, and complies with 
all requirements set forth in this agreement. 

With respect to other establishments a ‘‘union shop”’ within the meaning of this 
agreement is one that is operating under a subsisting written agreement with the 
union. 


The same strict provision is extended by article 3 to contract 
shops for which the manufacturers, members of the Affiliated Dress 
Manufacturers, assume responsibility: 


For the purpose of carrying the provisions of the above clause into effect the 
union shall immediately submit to the Affiliated a list of all manufacturers who 
are operating under contracts with it and shall at least once in every week notify 
the Affiliated of all changes in and additions to the list. 

The Affiliated shall immediately furnish the union with a full list of the manu- 
facturers with whom its members deal, arranged in such manner as to indicate 
the exact names and addresses of all manufacturers with whom each of the re- 
spective members of the Affiliated has dealings. Such list shall be corrected and 
supplemented every week. 

No members of the Affiliated shall employ or continue employing a manu- 
facturer whose name is not included in the latest corrected list of ‘‘union shops” 
furnished by the union and shall not order or purchase goods or otherwise deal or 
continue dealing with such manufacturer. 

Whenever it shall appear that a member of the Affiliated gives work to a non- 
union manufacturer, the Affiliated shall immediately direct him to withdraw 
his work from such nonunion manufacturer, whether such work be in process 
of operation or otherwise, until the manufacturer enters in contractual relations 
with the union. 


For the first violation of the above provision article 4 provides a 
heavy penalty and for a second offense calls for the expulsion of the 
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manufacturer from the association “‘unless the union agrees to anothe; 
penalty.’’ Article 6 prohibits a manufacturer from giving work to or 
purchasing garments from any shop whose workers are on strike op 
from performing work for such a shop. 

The constant advent of newcomers who, with their small sho 
with next to no overhead, work havoe with the industry has resu| ted 
in the gradual disappearance of some of the largest and longest-est«b- 
lished firms, so that to-day it is frequently impossible to distinguish }e- 
tween manufacturers’ and contractors’ shops by mere size, m:n 
manufacturers’ shops being as small as and even smaller than ¢on- 
tractors’ shops; hence the following provision in article 9 of the 
agreement against such shops: ‘‘The Affiliated and the union are 
in accord that the interests of the industry will be best served }) 
larger factory units and that factory organizations with less than 
12 working machines are undesirable and shall be discouraged.”’ A 
shop with 12 working machines employs from 20 to 25 workers. 

The corner stone of the agreements is the sweeping prohibition of 
all strikes and lockouts and the use of arbitration in their stead for 
the settlement. of any and all grievances, disagreements, and mis- 
understandings. 

The provision against strikes and lockouts is worded as follows, 
in artic le 14: 


During the term of this agreement there shall be no general lockout, ge: 
strike, individual shop lockout, individual shop strike, or shop stoppage for any 
reason or cause whatsoever. ‘There shall be no individual lockout, strike, o: 
stoppage pending the determination of any complaint or grievance. Should 
the employees in any shop or factory cause a stoppage of work or shop strike or 
should there result in any shop or factory a stoppage of work or shop strike, noti 
thereof shall be given by the Affiliated to the union. The latter obligates its 
to return the striking workers and those who have stopped work to their 
in the shop within 24 hours after the receipt by the union of such notice, and 
until the expiration of such time it shall not be deemed that the striking workers 
have abandoned their employment. In the event of a substantial violation of 
this clause on the part of the union, the Affiliated shall have the option to ter 
nate thisagreement. The existence or nonexistence of such substantial violatic: 
shall be determined by the trial board, as constituted under this contract, on all 
the facts and circumstances. Should any member of the Affiliated cause a lock- 
out in his or its shops or factory, notice thereof shall be given by the union to the 
Affiliated. The Affiliated obligates itself, within 24 hours after the receipt of 
such notice, to terminate the lockout and to cause its members to reemploy 
workers, and until the expiration of such time, it shall not be deemed that the 
employer has forfeited his rights under the agreement. In the event of a sub- 
stantial violation of this clause on the part of the Affiliated, the union shall have 
the option to terminate this agreement. The existence or nonexistence of sich 
substantial violation shall be determined by the trial board on all the facts and 
circumstances. 


The other agreements contain substantially the same terms as 
outlined above; they are also in substantial accord on such important 
matters as hours of labor, wage scales, arbitration, etc. The right 
of the employer to discharge his workers is strictly defined and cir- 
cumscribed, and will be more fully discussed below. 

The chief point of difference between the terms of the agreements 
of the union with the manufacturers and that with the contractors 
relates to discharge and the conditions governing the settling 0! 
piece rates, 
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Arbitration 
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ARBITRATION Is provided for in article 15 of the agreement between 
‘he Affiliated Dress Manufacturers and the union in the following 
manner: 


All complaints, disputes, or grievances arising between the parties hereto, 
volving questions of interpretation or application of any clause of this agree- 
meets or any acts, conduct, or relations between parties or their respective 
members, directly or indire ctly, shall be submitted in writing by the party hereto 
claiming to be aggrieved to the other party hereto, and the manager of the Af- 
fliated and the manager of the union, or their deputies, shall in the first in- 
stance jointly investigate such complaints, grievances, or disputesand attempt an 
adjustment. Decisions reached by the managers or their deputies shall be binding 
in the parties hereto. 
Should the managers fail to agree the question or dispute shall be referred to a 
trial board consisting of one member from each organization party hereto and a 
permanent umpire to be known as the “‘impartial chairman” in the industry. 
' Each case shall be considered on its merits and the collective agreement shall 
constitute the basis upon which the decision shall be rendered. No decision 
shall be used as precedent for any subsequent case. 
The parties hereto shall agree upon the choice of an impartial chairman within 
three weeks from the date hereof. Should they fail to reach such agreement 
ithin such time, the Governor of the State of New York shall, upon application 
either party, summarily appoint such impartial chairman. * 
"The procedure hereinabove outlined for the adjustment of ite between 
the union and the Affiliated shall also apply to all disputes between the union and 
ie Wholesale Dress Manufacturers’ Association and the Association of Dress 
Manufacturers (Inc.),if and when such association enter into collective agreements 
with the union, and the impartial chairman shall serve in that capacity with respect 
to the determination of all such disputes and all disputes between the associations 
among themselves. All disputes shall be heard on notice to all parties interested 
therein. 
While arbitration had been practiced in the dress industry for many 
years prior to 1930, there had been no permanent arbitrator, the par- 
ties agreeing upon an arbitrator for each case as it came up. The 
present agreements are the first to provide for a permanent, constantly 
functioning arbitration machinery.- 
In compliance with the foregoing provision, the writer was elected 
us impartial chairman and performed the duties of arbitrator from 
March, 1930, until July, 1931. During his incumbency he rendered 
decisions In 177 cases in which every provision of any importance in 
the four agreements had to be interpreted and enforced. 
It will be noted that the agreement provides for a trial board 
consisting of ‘‘one member from each organization, party hereto,’ 
and the ‘impartial chairman acting as arbitrator. In practice, the 
two members representing their respective organizations ac t as 
attorneys at the hearings before the board, examining their witnesses 
and cross-examining the witnesses of the opposing side. 
After the facts have been established to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, the hearing is closed and the trial board meets in executive 
session, at which the two representatives of their respective organiza- 
tions, in their capacity of members of the trial board, argue the 
case before the chairman. The object of holding the executive 
session is to give the partisan members of the board an opportunity 
to act in a judicial capacity, or at any rate to enable them to com- 
promise in give-and-take ‘fashion, without the embarrassment of 
critical scrutiny of their attitudes on the part of their constituents 
who, of course, expect them to fight their battles to the bitter end. 
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While men are to be found among the officers of the employers’ 
organizations and the union who are capable of assuming a judicial, 
or at least a, semijudicial attitude in the closed sessions “of the trial 
board, and in this manner help the chairman in shaping the decisions. 
as a rule, as time goes on and personal feelings develop in the course 
of the daily conflie ts, it becomes more and more difficult for them to 
maintain a judicial attitude and the task of impartial weighing of 
the evidence and of interpreting the intent of the agreement, jp 
questions where the interpretation of a given clause of the agreement 
is at issue, falls upon the shoulders of the chairman. 

In practice, while every decision is rendered in the name of the 
trial board, the decision is written by the chairman and signed by 
him without either of the other two members of the board knowing 
its contents until the decision is issued and promulgated. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to analyze and explain 
the decisions rendered on the most important issues that developed 
in the industry during the incumbency of the writer as impartial 
chairman, as far as the limitations of space will permit. 


Right of Discharge 


IN COMMON with most of the needle-trades unions, the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union zealously guards the 
worker’s title to his job. The worker’s job is his sole means of earn- 
ing a livelihood and the union exercises all its powers of coercion 
and persuasion with the employer, and, failing in that, its right to 
air the grievance before the arbitrator before it acquiesces in the loss 
of the job by one of its members. It is the one opportunity the 


union has of bringing home to individual members of the rank and 
file the service it is capable of rendering them personally, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of giving them a realization of its ability to 
limit the power of the boss over his workers which, but for the union, 
seems unlimited. 

The right of discharge is defined in article 29 of the agreement 
between the manufacturers’ association and the union as follows: 
“The employer may discharge his workers for the following causes: 
Incompetency, misconduct, insubordination in the performance of 
his work, breac h of reasonable rules to be jointly established, soldier- 
ing on the job.” 

In the agreement of the union with the contractors’ association 
this right of disc harge is limited to one cause only—‘‘misbehavior. 
In all other cases the employer is shorn of the power of summary 
discharge and can only serve notice upon the union of his intention 
to discharge a worker for a stated reason or reasons. Unless and 
—_ the union agrees to the discharges or the trial board sanctions 

the worker, no matter how detrimental his connection with the 
‘ae may be to the employer, unless he is guilty of ‘‘misbehavior, 
remains employed at full pay. Article 17 of the agreement with 
the contractors’ association reads as follows: 

(a) No member of the association shall discharge a worker, except for mis- 
behavior, before a notice in writing is served on the union of the reason for the 
intended discharge. In case of a discharge for alleged misbehavior, and it be 


determined that the worker be reinstated he is entitled to receive pay for all the 
time he stayed out. 
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(b) The union shall investigate the notice of the intended discharge within 
48 hours of the receipt of same. If the union does not consent to the proposed 
discharge, the question shall be referred to the trial board, whose decision shall be 
final. Pending such decision the employee shall continue working at full pay. 


Discharge is not the only action by an employer which deprives a 
worker of his livelihood. Among cases brought by the union for 
review by the trial board were those charging the employers with 
lockouts, and with discrimination against their own employees by 
sending out work to contract shops while the workers in their own 
shops had little or no work to do; those questioning the good faith of 
the employer in reorganizing his shop so as to get rid of workers whom 
he could not otherwise discharge; and those questioning the right of 
the employer to discharge workers because of alleged stoppage on their 


part. 
Lockouts 


Most of the so-called “‘lockout cases”’ brought by the union before 
the impartial chairman arose from disagreements as to piece rates. 
Several had their origin in the effort of employers to reorganize their 
business under the stress of the business depression—a procedure 
which is permitted under the agreement between the association and 
the union. 

Of all the lockout cases there was only one which would be regarded 
as a typical lockout within the meaning of that term as generally 
understood outside of the garment industry. That was case No. 144, 
in which an employer asked his cutters, in violation of the existing 
agreements, to accept a 20 per cent reduction in their wage rates, 
and told them that unless they would agree to accept the reduction, 
they need not come back to work the following day. The firm having 
declined to appear before the trial board for a hearing (on the ground 
that it was about to discontinue business), it was found guilty of a 
lockout and declared ‘‘outside the protection of the agreement 
between the Affiliated and the union”’; this action gave the union the 
right to call a strike in the shop or take any other lawful means to 
protect the interests of the workers. 

A typical lockout case arising out of a disagreement as to a piece 
rate was case No. 146, in which the employer, unable to get his workers 
to agree to a piece rate acceptable to him, stopped giving that line of 
work to his employees and sent it to one of his contract shops. The 
union charged the firm with a lockout on the ground that he had no 
right to deprive his employees of work, in order to bring pressure upon 
them to accept his rate, instead of submitting the new work to a test 
as prescribed in the agreement. In this case the chairman, finding 
the two sides only 5 cents apart (the final offer being 55 cents as 
against 60 cents Fanfare by the union), was able, as mediator, to 
induce both parties to resume work and come to an agreement as to 
the piece rate within a week. 

_ In another case (No. 53) the firm, finding the cost of production in 
its own shop too high in comparison with its contract shops, ceased 
giving work to its own shop, under various pretexts, assuring its 
workers that the shop would be reopened as soon as there was suffi- 
cient work for it to do, in the meantime clandestinely sending work 
out to contract shops. 
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The union charged a lockout. The manufacturer denied {ho 
accusation and, when charged by the union with sending work oy} 
while his own employees remained idle, he stated that he had sep; 
out only an insignificant number of garments (not exceeding 60) fo, 
which it would not pay to reopen the shop. 

He agreed to submit his books for examination by an accountant 
of the impartial chairman’s office—the usual procedure when the 
union challenges the accuracy of an employer’s statement. In spite 
of this promise, he refused to show the books to the accountant, where- 
upon he was declared by the trial board to be guilty of a lockout. 
ordered to reopen the shop with his old employees, and directed no; 
to send work out so long as his own workers were not fully employed. 
At the same time the attention of the association was directed, first. 
to his defiance of the authority of the impartial chairman in refusing 
to produce his books and, second, to his admission that he was sending 
work out to nonunion shops in violation of article 4 of the agreement: 
for each of these acts he was subject to a fine by his association. 

Had this employer acted in a straightforward manner, he could, 
under the agreement, have achieved his object of discontinuing 
manufacturing on his own premises and have become a jobber, by 
applying for membership in the jobbers’ association before the com- 
mencement of the new season, and by stating frankly to the manu- 
facturers’ association and to the union that he found it unprofitable 
to continue in business as a manufacturer. The jobbers’ association 
would then have notified the union of his application, and if the 
union objected to his admission to membership by the jobbers’ 
association it could have brought the case before the impartial 
chairman for review. 

Quite different was the verdict in case No. 160—another case in 
which the union charged a lockout by the employer. This employer, 
who preferred to do all his work in his own shops, finding his orders 
in excess of the capacity of his two shops, decided to open an addi- 
tional shop to take care of a temporary excess of orders. To prevent 
any misunderstandings he took the union into his confidence, arranged 
to hire all the additional help through the union with the understand- 
ing that as soon as his two regular shops were able to handle the 
orders, the shop would be closed and the help discharged. This 
understanding with the union was necessary, since under article 31 
of the agreement all workers retained “after a trial period of one 
week, shall be considered regular employees.”’ At the same time the 
employer promised the union that, should sufficient business develop 
to keep the new shop busy it might become a permanent addition to 
his plant. 

One of the newly hired union workers was made forewoman of thie 
shop. She proved unable to command sufficient authority to get 
the right quality of work and was so harassed by her fellow workers 
that in spite of the entreaties of the employer, she gave up her job. 
The firm, finding itself with no one to run the shop and with the 
work of the season slowing down, did not think it worth taking 
chances with some new foreman, and decided to close down the shop 
and transfer the unfinished work to its regular shops. 

The union charged the firm with a lockout on the ground that the 
firm, in taking up the matter with one of the union officials, told /im 
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the work would last for at least two months. The shop having been 
open only one month, the union insisted on the reopening of the shop 
for at least another month. 

In its decision the trial board pointed out the straightforward 
manner in which the firm handled the matter, deplored the lack of 
cooperation on the part of the workers and the union with the manage- 
ment, and their lack of appreciation of the opportunity for employ- 
ment the firm had offered to the union members. In view of the 
denial by the firm that it ever gave any assurance of two months’ 
employment, the trial board accepted the statement of the firm as 
against the testimony of the union official, since the opening of the 
shop was of a distinct benefit to the union and its unemployed mem- 
bers and it stood to reason that the union would be glad to see a 
temporary shop opened without any inducement of a minimum term of 
employment. The union’s charge of a lockout was therefore dismissed. 

(Quite often the charge of a lockout, by the union, is bound up with 
a charge of a stoppage or strike by the manufacturers’ association. 
Case No. 42 is typical. In this case the employees, having refused to 
accept the price offered them by the firm on a new garment, stopped 
work. The employer notified the association of the stoppage some 
time in the forenoon, but the union clerk in charge of the district 
where this shop was located could not be reached until after 2.30 p. m. 
He was informed of the stoppage, which was a violation of the agree- 
ment, and was requested to communicate with the shop chairman (in 
each shop the workers or the union designate one of the employees as 
shop chairman, who acts as the official spokesman of the workers in 
the shop and issues orders to the workers in the name of the union), 
so that he might induce the workers to resume work. He refused to 
give directions to the shop chairman over the telephone, saying he 
must first discuss the matter with the chairman. Asked to proceed 
immediately to the shop to adjust the matter, he refused to do so on 
the ground that it was raining. Nothing was done by him until the 
following morning, when he proceeded to the shop with the clerk of 
the association only to be informed by the employer that the workers, 
having failed to resume work, had been discharged at the close of the 
working-day. The union claimed that the discharge of the entire 
shop under the circumstances was in violation of article 14 and, there- 
fore, constituted a lockout. The association on the contrary claimed 
the workers were guilty of a stoppage in violation of the same article 
and that as the union had failed to return them to work by the end of 
the day, the discharge was justified. 

Article 14, after forbidding strikes and stoppages, states that— 

Should the employees in any shop or factory cause a stoppage of work or shop 
strike or should there result in any shop or factory a stoppage of work or shop 
strike, notice thereof shall be given by the Affiliated to the union. The latter 
obligates itself to return the striking workers and those who have stopped work 
to their work in the shop within 24 hours after the receipt by the union of such 
notice, and until the expiration of such time it shall not be deemed that the 
striking workers have abandoned their employment. 

The language quoted is so clear and unequivocal that the trial board 
had no alternative but to reinstate the workers in their jobs, since the 
discharge took place before the expiration of the period of 24 hours 
provided for in the clause just quoted. In doing so the trial board did 
not find the firm guilty of a lockout; on the contrary it found the 
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workers guilty of a stoppage, as charged by the association, but as the 
agreement protects them against discharge for a period of 24 hows 
and provides for no punishment for the act, the trial board had to 
overrule the discharge (not the lockout) of the workers and content 
itself with the following admonition to the union: 

While thus sustaining the claim of the union in the present case, the chairinay 
would fail in his duty to the best interests of the industry were he to fail to take 
official cognizance of the imperfect operation of the union machinery for th 
handling of stoppages. 

It is inexcusable that the tying up of the work of an entire shop should bp 
handled in the leisurely manner in which it was handled in the present case wey, 
the clerk of the union assigned to this case refused to confer with the shop c)yair- 
man over the telephone, when his attention was called to the stoppage, and re- 
fused to go to the shop personally because it was raining and failed to take an, 
steps to have any other official of the union take the necessary action, who might 
be less afraid of exposure to rain. In this manner a valuable afternoon was wasted 
and the repeated telephone ealls of the employer for help treated with scant at- 
tention. The 24-hour clause sets the extreme limit for the return of striking 
employees, but can not be used by the union as a shield for dilatory tactics o; 
willful disregard of a request from an employer or the employers’ association tv 
terminate a stoppage which is causing him serious loss. 


The foregoing illustrations are typical of most of the lockout and 
stoppage cases, which as previously stated, are mostly the results of 
disagreements over piece rates. Another set of lockout and stoppage 
cases arises out of efforts of firms to avail themselves of the benefit 
of the so-called reorganization clause, described below. 


Reorganization 


ARTICLE 30 of the agreement between the Affiliated Dress Manu- 
facturers and the union provides that ‘‘ Each member of the Affiliated 
shall have the right in good faith to reorganize his factory. A re- 
organization in good faith shall mean a bona fide reorganization o! 
the employer’s business, necessitated by a permanent curtailment of 
his business or a fundamental change in the character of his business.’ 

This provision was necessary in order to protect the interests of 
any manufacturer who, because of a reverse in business, or a change 
in the character of his business, may find it necessary to be relieved 
of some or all of his employees. Without such a provision in the 
agreement such a step would be impossible, since under the union 
policy, fairly successfully enforced for many years, every union 
worker in the garment industry has what practically amounts to a 
life tenure of his job and can be removed only for a definite cause, 
clearly defined in the agreement. 

Although the industrial depression had already set in at the time 
of the signing of the agreement, no attempt was made by any member 
of the association to avail himself of the reorganization clause for 
nearly a year, until the cumulative effect of the depression drove some 
of them to this step. Beginning with the first case, however, the 
union took a determined stand against reorganization and contested 
every case to the last. This attitude of the union was prompted by 
the distress among its unemployed and partly employed members and 
the consequent desire to prevent any additions to its roll of the unem- 
ployed. ih this case the presence of an impartial arbitrator, an office 
created upon the insistent demand of the union, served to protect the 
interests of the employers, as it did for the workers under the clauses 


drawn for their benefit. 
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The first reorganization case (No. 97) to come up for review by the 
trial board raised a broad question of procedure which was of far 
more than ordinary importance. The case was not submitted as 
a reorganization case, but arose from a charge of a lockout, by the 
union, and of a stoppage, by the association. 

The case offers an excellent illustration of the plausibility with 
which the same action can be called a lockout or a stoppage, depend- 
ing on the viewpoint of the respective sides to the controversy. 
Also, because of its bearing on all subsequent reorganization cases, 
the decision is worth reproducing in extenso. On a certain day, so 
reads the decision— 


The firm informed the shop chairman that they were going to put up a partition 
which would cut off four machines used by the operators. The firm stated that 
they had to make the change in order to have two separate sample rooms to 
accommodate the requirements of its two designers. This change meant that 
four of the machine operators would be thrown out of work. The shop chairman 
protested against the announced change and asked the firm to take up the matter 
with the association. The firm told the chairman that he could take it up with 
the union. The chairman reported the matter to the union that afternoon. 
At 4 p. m. the same afternoon, @ man came up to take measurements for the 
proposed change, and when the workers reported for work on Tuesday morning, 
the four machines were cut off and only eight machines left. 

The firm informed the operators that they could decide among themselves 
who is to remain to work at the 8 machines, or, if the workers preferred, all 12 
could remain and alternate at the machines on the principle of equal division of 
work. The operators refused to start to work under those conditions and re- 
ported to the union. 

The association took the ground that the employer was within his rights to 
make the change and as he did not discharge any of the workers it was the duty 
of the workers to proceed with the work under either of the conditions offered by 
the firm and that if they were not satisfied with this arrangement, the union had 
the privilege of bringing the case before the impartial chairman instead of ordering 
or approving the stoppage by the workers. 

The trial board is asked by the union to pass upon the following issues: 

As regards procedure: 1. Whether the firm was within its rights in proceeding 
with a reorganization of its factory under article 30 of the agreement, without first 
negotiating with the union to that end. 2. Whether the firm was guilty of a 
partial lockout in having proceeded with the arrangement which threw four men 
out of work. 

As regards the merits of the case: 3. Whether the firm’s action can be regarded 
as ‘‘a reorganization in good faith’’ within the terms of article 30. 

The issue submitted by the association is whether the union is guilty of causing 
or approving a stoppage. 

1. Right to reorganize factory without previous negotiation with the union.— 
Article 30 of the agreement between the Affiliated Dress Manufacturers (Ine.), 
and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union provides that— 

“Each member of the Affiliated shall have the right in good faith to reorganize 
his factory. A reorganization in good faith shall mean a bona fide reorganization 
of the employer’s business, necessitated by a permanent curtailment of his 
business or a fundamental change in the character of his business.”’ 

The union takes the position that since article 30 provides that ‘‘ Each member 
of the Affiliated shall have the right in good faith to reorganize his factory,’’ it 
follows that they must first take up the matter with the union, through the 
association, so as to preclude the union from questioning the good faith of the firm 
after the action has been taken, without its previous consent. 

The association takes the ition that article 30 gives ‘‘Each member of the 
Affiliated * * * the stale fe good faith to reorganize his factory.”’ The 
article does not say that he shall have the right to do so by agreement between the 
union and the Affiliated, as is done in article 37, and that therefore there was no 
necessity for the firm to negotiate for the consent of the union in advance of its 
action. 

Decision.—The Affiliated appears to have the better of the argument, according 
to the literal wording of article 30. It is true that there is no reference to agree- 
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ment between the union and the Affiliated as is clearly provided in artic), 27 
On the other hand, if the Affiliated were to adopt this policy as a rule in all sir,,jJg; 

cases in the future, it would expose its members to the risk of ineurring Untece. 
sary losses if, upon appeal by the union against the action of the firm, the trig) 
board should ‘dec ide the case against the firm. A firm might go to thee XPelise of 
making some costly structural changes in its factory and then find itself o})\igeq 
to tear out all the structural work which it had just put up, if the decision | the 
trial board were to sustain the claim of the union that such change was not ade 
in good faith or was not necessitated by a permanent curtailment of the business 
of the firm or a fundamental change in the character of the business. 

The only way to avoid this additional loss is by negotiating the matter wit!) tho 
union in advance and in the case of failure to obtain the union’s consent, by ay) )eq}- 
ing the matter to the impartial chairman. In that case, an adverse decisic), }) 
the trial board would at least have the advantage of not subjecting the firm t 
the additional expense of first making the structural change and then }yej),o 
obliged to undo it. 


A preliminary negotiation with the union would also have the advantave of 
avoiding interruption of work, as in the present case, which, whether called 4 


lockout or a stoppage, causes a loss of production to the firm and a loss of eary- 
ings to the workers and therefore is harmful to both interests. 

{t is therefore the ruling of the trial board that in the interest of both sides. 
plans having to do with the reorganization of a factory shall be first taken up with 
the union through the association and in case of failure to come to an agreement 
promptly, the employer shall have the right to lay the matter, through t| 
association, before the impartial chairman. 


As a result of this decision, no attempt at reorganization was made 
thereafter without preliminary negotiation with the union. In no 
case, however, did such negotiation result in an agreement, so that 
every case had to come up before the trial board. Among the cases 
decided in favor of the employers, case No. 127 may be taken as an 
illustration of the issues involved. 

The firm in question applied for permission to reorganize its factory, 
by a reduction of its working force, because of a loss of business and 
capital. 


In support of its claim, the firm submitted the report of its financial conditio: 
prepared by a certified public accountant and checked by an accountant of tly 
office of the impartial chairman. 

It appears from this report that in the four months since November, 1930, thy 
firm has lost 37 per cent of its capital. Although its losses were heavy in Novem- 
ber and December, the firm continued to operate with its full force in the hope of 
making up the losses in January and February, which are the best months of the 
spring season. Contrary to its expectations, howeve r, January likewise showed a 
loss and the loss in February was almost 10 times as large asin January. The 
volume of business in 1930 was 22 per cent below 1929. The business of the 
spring season of 1931 shows a falling off of 41 per cent from the corresponding 
period in 1930. 

Because of these facts, the firm feels that it can not carry on its business on thie 
present scale without jeopardizing the total loss of its capital. As an evidence of 
its good faith, the firm points to the fact that as a first step in reducing costs it 
reduced the salaries of the members of the firm by 50 per cent. The next step 
was to reduce the salaries of its office help by from 14 to 20 per cent. It also has 
placed its loft in the hands of a real-estate agent for lease, with a view to taking a 
smaller loft so as to reduce the rent, and as a final step it finds it necessary to 
reduce its working force, which is now too large for the present volume of business 
and is therefore working on parttime. The firm feels that unless it can prompt! 
reduce its working force, the continued losses which it is sustaining from week to 
week will compel it to liquidate the business altogether. 

The union questions the permanent character of the curtailment of the firms 
business, pointing to the fact that this is a time of general business depressiv! i! 
which practically all firms in the industry have suffered a loss of business and that 


it is to be hoped that the firm’s business will increase with the recovery in general 

business conditions. It feels that the reduction of force is unnecessary silice tlic 

firm has a right to divide the work equally among its employees on a part-tiie 

basis. ‘The union also contends that because of the smaller volume of busiiicss, 
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the orders are of a smaller size, which necessarily slows up the work and therefore 
the firm will need a relatively larger number of people for the reduced business. 
Decision.—Article 30 of the agreement under which the firm claims the right to 
reorganize its business, reads as follows: ‘‘Every member of the Affiliated shall have 
the right in good faith to reorganize his factory. A reorganization in good faith 
shall mean a bona fide reorganization of the employer’s business, necessitated by a 
permanent curtailment of his business or a fundamental change in the character 
of his business. 
The union questions the permanency of the curtailment of the business of the 
firm. It is of course impossible to predict the future and to say with positiveness 
that a firm will never be able to recover its business. Judged by such a test no 
firm could prove “permanent curtailment” of business. When, however, a firm 
has been losing business, as in the present case, for a period of more than a year 
and each succeeding month is worse than the corresponding month of the preced- 
ing year and when the loss of business is accompanied not only by a diminution 
of profits but by loss of capital, which is increasing from month to month, to deny 
such a firm the right to reorganize its business so as to stop its losses would be 
equivalent to forcing it to continue in business until it lost all of its capital, as so 
many firms in the industry have done. The fact that the firm has by this time 
lost about 40 per cent of its capital and has reduced the salaries of its own mem- 
bers 50 per cent is a further indication of the good faith of the firm in seeking reor- 
ganization. 
It is extremely unfortunate that as a means of preserving its existence, one- 
third of the firm’s employees must lose their employment. It only emphasizes 
the need of providing unemployment insurance either through legislation or 
through the action of the industry, as has been recognized in principle under 
article 12 of the agreement. 
Under the circumstances, it is as much in the interest of the workers as of the 
firm that it be given an opportunity to save its business and thereby retain in its 
employment the greater part of its workers rather than that all the workersshould 
ultimately lose their employment and the firm be forced out of business. 
Out of a total force of 69 workers, the firm proposes to retain 47 employees, or 
two-thirds of its total force. ‘The firm asks for the privilege of retaining these of 
its employees which are best suited for its work. The union insists on having 
the workers draw lots to determine who is to remain. The union is opposed to 
selection of employees either on the ground of efficiency or greater suitability to 
the business of the firm or seniority of employment. It claims that it has an 
equal interest in all of its members and that therefore all should be given an equal 
opportunity by using the blind chance of drawing lots. 
It is true that so far as the union is concerned, it has an equal interest in all of 
its members and that if the union had to choose which of its members are to 
retain their jobs and which are to leave, it would have a very embarrassing task 
on its hands and drawing lots would probably be the only way out of the difficulty. 
It is equally true, however, that from the point of view of the employer and his 
business not all workers are alike. Some are more efficient and others are less. 
Some turn out a finer quality of work than others. Since it is immaterial to the 
union which of its members are retained, so long as there is no discrimination 
against any of them on account of union activity, it seems but fair that when a 
business is struggling under great losses and severe competition that the firm 
should have the privilege to retain the workers who are best suited for its quality 
of work and will be most helpful to the firm in maintaining its business. 
There is nothing in the agreement to support the claim of either side, but it 
nay be of interest to note that in the cloak industry, which operates under an 
agreement containing the identical reorganization clause, decisions rendered have 
given the employers the privilege to choose their workers in cases of reorganization. 


The trial board therefore rules as follows: 


|. That the firm be granted its application to reduce its working force so that 
it will consist of 16 operators, 5 drapers, 3 finishers, 1 baster, 1 hemstitcher, 
2 hand sewers, 1 pinker, 1 examiner, 3 cleaners, 3 pressers, 2 graders, 2 cutters, 
5 sample hand operators, 2 sample hand finishers, making a total force of 47, out 
of 69 employees which the firm had when it made its application on February 28, 
8 of whom have voluntarily left its employment since then. 

2. The firm is to retain the workers which it finds most suitable. 

_ 3. As a measure of relief to the workers who are to be eliminated and bearing 
in mind the savings the firm will effect on the one hand and its straitened financial 
condition on the other hand, these workers are to be paid in full for the week 
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ending Friday, March 27, although their employment wil: verminate on Tues, 
March 24. = 

4. Should the firm be favored by an increase of business which will necessitate 
the employment of a larger force, or should any vacancies occur, such vacaicies 
are to be filled from among the employees now laid off, if they are available at the 
time the vacancies occur. 


In asimilar case, No. 158, the firm was authorized to reduce its 
working force, but ‘‘In view of the fact that the firm has indicated yo 
preference for any of its employees, the request of the union, that the 
determination of which of the employees are to remain shall be made 
by the drawing of lots, is hereby granted.” On the question of 
compensation to the discharged employees the decision reads: 


The trial board shares the view of the union that it is very regrettable that 
workers should lose their employment without compensation to tide them over 
until they can find a new job; but bearing in mind that the firm is not in a position 
financially to make such payments and that the firm is not given any right of 
preference in the choice of employees to be retained, the trial board is obliged to 
deny any claim for compensation. 


Mere falling off of business, even if of a permanent character, is 
held not to be sufficient ground for reorganization, as will be seen 
from the decision in case No. 108: 


Owing to business depression and great falling off in the business of the firm, 
the firm sublet a part of its premises at 525 Seventh Avenue with a view to saving 
rental, retaining there only its showrooms and offices and moving the factory to 
a side street, at Twenty-ninth Street and Eighth Avenue, at a lower rental. The 
new quarters proved insufficient to accommodate the 18 sewing machines which 
it now has and the firm found itself obliged to reduce its 14 operators now em- 
ployed to 10, giving the union the choice of either eliminating 4 of the operators 
altogether from its employ, or dividing work among the 14 operators on 10 
machines. The union objected to the arrangement and the case was brought 
before the trial board by the Affiliated Dress Manufacturers (Inec.) on behalf of 
the firm. 

The firm stated that its business had dropped from $1,400,000 in 1928 to 
$900,000 in 1929 and less than $700,000 in 1930. It therefore felt warranted in 
reducing its force to the extent required by the lack of space in the new quarters. 

The union objected on the ground that the firm is employing several contractors, 
the force in its present quarters being able to turn out not more than one-third to 
one-half of its 1930 business. It therefore felt that as long as so large a part o/ its 
business was done in contract shops, no curtailment of employment in its own 
shop was warranted. 

ecision.—In these days of business depression a firm is entitled to the full 
extent of protection which is intended by article 30, which grants the firm the 
right to reorganize its factory in good faith. Such a reorganization ‘in good 
faith,” as stated in the agreement, must be ‘“‘necessitated by a permanent 
curtailment of his business.’” On the other hand, the livelihood of the workers, 
which is wholly dependent on their jobs, is likewise entitled to protection under 
the agreement. 

With regard to members of the Affiliated Dress Manufacturers (Inc.), the 
established practice in the industry, under the agreement, calls for preference 
being given to the firm’s own employees before work is given out to contract 
shops. The curtailment of the business must be of such magnitude as to leave 
insufficient work for all the workers employed in the inside shop. According to 
the firm’s own figures, it is still doing a greater business than its present working 
force can handle. 

The trial board therefore can not authorize any reduction in the number of 
sewing machines which would involve a curtailment of employment for tlie 
present force. 


Other issues which have been submitted to arbitration involve 
stoppages, discharges for causes other than those reviewed in this 
paper, the method of settling piece rates, the right of the employer to 
change from week to piece work, preference of inside shops over 
contractors’ shops, noncompliance with decisions of trial board, etc. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
BENEFIT PLANS 





Unemployment-Benefit Plans in the United States 


HIS article contains a brief review of the various unemployment- 
| ee plans in the United States which were described in con- 
siderable detail in Bulletin 544 of the bureau, entitled ‘“‘Unemploy- 
ment-benefit Plans in the United States and Unemployment Insurance 
in roe Countries.”” The material on the United States plans was 
obtained by representatives of the bureau who made personal visits to 
all companies and organizations having benefit plans in so far as the 
bureau could learn of the existence of such plans. 

In the United States, as is generally known, there has been no 
legislation on the subject of unemployment insurance. Such benefit 
measures as have been devised have been solely upon private initiative 
and under private control. 

The bureau’s survey covered 79 unemployment-benefit or employ- 
ment-guaranty plans, and although the field was not pls om 
covered, it is believed that practically all important plans, particularly 
those in existence prior to the present depression, were included in 
the survey. 

The number of employees potentially affected by these plans was 
about 226,000, but, for reasons noted below, the number actually 
eligible to benefit at the time of the survey was considerably less than 
this number. The plans were distributed, by type, as follows: 

Fifteen company plans; i e., those established by employers 
either individually or in groups. These companies employed 
about 116,000 employees at the time of this study, and of this 
number it is estimated that slightly more than 50,000 were 
eligible to benefits. 

Sixteen joint-agreement plans, established by agreement between 
trade-unions and employers, and covering approximatel 
65,000 workers. In some instances union membership tot 
were used, as the figures representing number of persons eligible 
were not available. 

Forty-eight trade-union plans, maintained solely by labor organ- 
izations, either national or local, for the benefit of their own 
members. ‘These covered about 45,000 persons. 

Without attempting to review these various plans in detail, a 
brief summary of the principal features of certain of the outstanding 
plans may serve to give a useful picture of the present status of the 
whole subject of unemployment-relief plans in the United States. 


Company Plans 


Tae 15 company plans, while possessing a superficial similarity, 
differ greatly in their methods and in their objectives. These differ- 
ences are due in part to differences in theory, but perhaps in still 
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greater part to differences in the industrial situation of the sey: >; 
plants—character of product, seasonal characteristics of demand, 
And, in general, the type of plan adopted depended upon the deer: 
which the partic ‘ular company believed that stabilization of emp 
ment could be attained in its plants. 

From this point of view, the several company plans may be di 
guished as of three main types, although the line of demarcati: 
by no means entirely clear in all cases: (1) Plans emphasizing guar; 
of employment; (2) noncontributory plans, with reserve funds: 
(3) joint contribution plans. 


Plans Emphasizing Guaranty of Employment 


In this g1 oroup | may be placed those plans in which the company 
concerned believed that stabilization of employment was practical 
and so nearly attainable that steady employment could be promised 
its workers, and that any cost involved in the plan would be so small 
that it could be carried as part of operating expenses, without the 
need of an accumulated reserve fund. 

Plans in this group include those of the Procter & Gamble (o., 
the Crocker-McElwain Co., the Columbia Conserve Co., the Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co., the S. C. Johnson Co., and the 
United Diamond Co. 

These plans are alike (1) in guaranteeing continuous employment, 

failing that, compensation for an indefinite or at least a long 
period of time to such of its employees as meet certain eligibility re- 
quirements and (2) in regarding any cost as part of the current oper- 
ating expenses. They differ considerably as regards the stringe ncy 
of their eligibility requirements. 

The Procter & Gamble plan guarantees employment at full pay 
for 48 weeks in each year to every employee who has at least six 
months’ service with the company, whose wage or salary does not 

exceed $2,000 a year and who Is a member of the profit-sharing pla 
of the company. Participation in the profit-sharing plan Sr olves 
subscription to a stated amount of company stock, but is entirely 
voluntary. Prior to the depression, about 80 per cent of those 
eligible were participating in the profit-sharing plan, which gave them 
the protection of the employment guaranty, but since the depression 
the number of eligibles participating has increased to almost 100 per 
cent. In March, 1931, the total number of employees of the com- 
pany was 5,691, and the number eligible to profit sharing and thus to 
the employment guaranty was 4, 788, or 84 per cent of the total. 

From the inauguration of the guaranty plan up to the present, 
including the current period of depression, the company has been 
able so to maintain production and employment that steady work 
has been furnished to all profit-sharing employees. As a result, the 
cost of operating the plan has been insignificant. The empeny 
states that during the present depression there have been no discharz 
among the profit-sharing group because of lack of work. 

The Crocker-McElwain Co. and the Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Co., of Holyoke, Mass., are associated in management and have & 
joint unemployment-guaranty plan. Under the plan as originally 
adopted in 1921, factory employees with five years of service w ith the 
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company were guaranteed 52 weeks of employment each year at 
full-time earnings. 

In February, 1931, however, the guaranty was reduced to 44 weeks 
per year and 80 per cent of full-time earnings. This change was 
made as the result of the depression, which considerably reduced the 
business of the company, and thus made the cost of the full-time, 
full-wage employment guaranty very expensive. The company stated 
that the amended plan will probably remain in effect for the remainder 
of the year but was unable to state positively that it would be con- 
tinued any definite length of time. The company has worked toward 
stabilization, through the attempt to coordinate sales and production, 
the provision of storage facilities, etc., and prior to the present de- 
pression production and employment had been very steady for a 
number of years. In 1930, the number of factory employees of both 
companies was about 570, of whom about 55 per cent were covered 
by the guaranty plan. A plan of unemployment benefits to cover 
employees having less than five years’ service had been drawn up, 
but had not been put into effect at the time of the bureau’s survey. 
The Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., guarantees its employees either continuous work or compensa- 
tion for time lost for an indefinite period. The compensation given 
in lieu of employment is approximately one-third of the average 
monthly wage. ‘There is no other limit on the number or amount of 
benefits in a year. 

In the four months preceding June 8, 1929, a total of $2,931 was 
paid in benefits to 43 employees. Since that time, and including the 
period of the present depression, the company has been able to pro- 
vide works, so that there have been no lay-offs and no benefits paid. 
In 1929, approximately 700 employees were covered by the plan. 

The cost of the plan is borne by the company, but the plant employs 
union labor, and the plan is administered by the personnel manager 
and representatives of the three unions concerned through their 
regular grievance committee. 

The Columbia Conserve Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., differs from the 
other companies here considered in that the employees have acquired 
more than 50 per cent of the stock, and since June 30, 1930, have been 
in practically full control of the company. The employment-guaranty 
plan, however, was in existence long before that time. Under this 
plan all regular employees, both in office and in factory, are on a 
salary basis and are guaranteed full salary for 52 weeks in each year 
including vacations. Employees who are not on a salary basis, and 
are therefore without this protection regarding employment, are of 
two classes: (1) Those employed at the peak of the season and (2) 
those who have not yet proved themselves sufficiently satisfactory to 
the rest of the organization, regardless of length of service, to be 
placed on the regular salary roll. In June, 1931, there were 144 sal- 
aried workers. The number of nonsalaried workers varies from none 
to 75. 

The company has endeavored to stabilize the highly seasonal in- 
dustry in which it is engaged—canning and preserving of various 
kinds—and it reports that in 1918 only 7 per cent of the output was 
handled in the first 6 months of the year, while in 1928, 33 per cent 
Was so handled. 
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In general, the company has been successful in providing work {or 
its salaried emplovees, these being used on maintenance and similar 
work when there is no production work. As a result, the variation in 
the number of employees has been small. During the present depres- 
sion, any slack time has been used for educational classes conducted 
by the company. Discharges are handled by a works council, and 
persons discharged are given a bonus of two weeks’ salary. The com- 
pany states that no salaried worker has been discharged because of 
the depression. All extra costs under the employment-guaranty plan 
are paid out of operating expenses. 

The unemployment-benefit plan of S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, 
Wis., provides for payments at a fixed daily rate up to a maximum of 
200 days, for employees with 6 months’ service. The cost is borne out 
of operating expenses, no reserve fund being set up. However, from 
the beginning of the plan in 1922, up to and including the period of the 
present depression, the company has been able so to stabilize its pro- 
duction and to regularize employment that the necessity of paying 
benefit has arisen only very infrequently, the total cost of this item 
in eight years being but slightly more than $4,000. During 1930 and 
the first three months of 1931 there were no lay-offs and consequently 
no benefits were required. 

In the case of the United Diamond Works (Inc.), of Newark, N. JJ., 
benefits to unemployed workers were paid as early as 1921. There 
was, however, no very formal plan, the company simply paying its 
laid-off employees a percentage of their wages for the period of the 
lay-off or shutdown. The expense was met out of surplus earnings. 
The plan operated very successfully until the present depression, 
during which the plant has been shut down for long periods. In 
March, 1931, benefits were discontinued, as the surplus was exhausted. 
The company states that on the resumption of work it is probable 
that the accumulation of a reserve fund for unemployment-benefit 
payments will be begun. 

Two other well-known company plans belong in this group—those 
of the John A. Manning Paper Co., Troy, N. Y., and the Behr-Man- 
ning Corporation, Watervliet, N. Y. These are independent com- 
panies, but operated under similar unemployment-benefit plans up to 
April 1, 1931. At that time, the John A. Manning Co. changed to a 
contributory plan and the Behr-Manning Corporation was reported 
as considering making a similar change. 


Noncontributory Plans, With Reserve Funds 


In this group are included several plans, which, while being entirely 
noncontributory like the plans previously noted (i. e., the cost is borne 
wholly by the companies concerned), have attempted to set up reserve 
funds to meet the emergency demands of bad years or bad seasons. 
Of .this type are such plans as those of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., the Dutchess Bleachery (Inc.), Leeds & Northrup Co., and the 
joint plan of three companies in Fond du Lac, Wis. . 

The plan of the Dennison Manufacturing Co. became effective 10 
1920. In the preceding three years the company had set aside various 
sums as a reserve fund, which, including accrued interest, amounted 
to approximately $147,000. No further contributions have been 
made to the ress | 
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The benefit features of the plan, as modified in January of this year, 
provide that employees with a record of six months’ service with the 
company shall have a guaranty of a percentage of their weekly pay 
provided they are retained on the pay roll. In other words, the 
company does not guarantee permanence of employment to any of its 
workers, but it does guarantee a minimum to those retained on the 
pay roll. Very serious and, in normal times, very successful efforts 
have been made by the company to stabilize production and employ- 
ment, but in the present depression it has been necessary to discharge 
too many workers to make a straight employment-guaranty plan 
feasible. Between 1929 and March, 1931, the average number of 
employees in the plant declined from some 2,700 to 1,900 and the 
average number covered by the plan declined from some 2,300 to 
1,600. Discharged workers are given a bonus of two weeks’ pay. 

As no extra payments have been made to the fund, it is being 
rapidly exhausted, the original fund of $147,000 being reduced to 
some $35,000 in March, 1931. It is stated, however, that at the 
earliest possible moment the company will begin to build up the fund. 

The unemplovment-benefit plan of the Dutchess Bleachery (Inc.), 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y., is somewhat similar to that of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., including the provision of a large initial reserve 
fund. It was originally planned by the Dutchess Bleachery Co. that 
the unemployment fund was to be maintained from the net profits of 
the company, and in 1922 the fund had reached the sum of $93,000. 
Since that time, however, there has been no available surplus and as 
no further contributions to the fund have been regarded as possible 
it has gradually been reduced so that in March, 1931, it amounted to 
only $11,000. The time is apparently approaching when the fund will 
be wiped out. On the other hand, the number of employees subject 
to the plan (there being a 12-month service requirement for eligibility) 
was as large as it was in 1929, and a decline in the early part of 1931 
lee 3 am rather to departmental reorganization than to slack 
work. 

Under the unemployment-benefit fund of the Leeds & Northrup Co. 
of Philadelphia, a reserve fund was built up by an initial deposit of 
$5,000 followed by deposits of 2 per cent of the pay roll, until the fund 
was brought up to an amount equivalent to twice the maximum 
weekly pay roll during the preceding 12 months. The plan provided 
that the fund should be maintained at this point. Benefits are based 
on a percentage of earnings and are paid for periods up to 26 weeks 
in a year, depending on length of service. 

he company employs somewhat over 1,000 workers, of whom 
about 90 per cent are covered by the plan. During the depression 
employment has remained quite stable, and the company considers 
the benefit plan adequate to meet all requirements, even during times 
like the present. When business recovery takes place a review of the 
plan is contemplated, making the terms more generous. Normally 
this company has little seasonal employment and has not suffered as 
much from the depression as have many industries. 
The Fond du Lac plan was established in September, 1930, by three 
manufacturing firms. It is a cooperative undertaking, the companies 
agreeing to provide employment for all eligible employees, either at 
their own plants or elsewhere, and failing this to pay 65 per cent of 
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wages for a period of 100 days in each year. Each company ¢)y- 
tributes 1 per cent of its monthly pay roll to a special fund, out of 
which benefit payments are made. 

As the plan was not started until September, 1930, experience theye- 
under has been too limited to permit of any important deductions. 
Since its adoption and up to April, 1931, there were no lay-offs and 
consequently no benefits had been paid from the fund. It was stated 
that, prior to the plan’s adoption, turnover ran as high as 40 per cent 
per year. 

Joint Contribution Plans 


All of the company plans in effect prior to the present depression 
were noncontributory as regards the employees, the full expense being 
borne by the company. On the other hand, all the plans known to 
the bureau which have been adopted since the depression have been 
based on the idea of joint contributions by employer and employees, 
either completely so, as in the case of the General Electric Co. and the 
amended plans of the Brown & Bailey Co. and John A. Manning (o., 
or in a modified form, as in the Rochester plan, where the employer 
alone contributes in normal times, but the employee is required to 
contribute in periods of emergency. 

The Brown & Bailey Co., paper-box manufacturers, of Philadelphia, 
began in 1927 the accumulation of a fund for the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits. The desired amount of the fund was placed at 
$7,500, or approximately twice the maximum weekly pay roll in 
normal times, and the company was to contribute 2 per cent of weekly 
pay roll when it fell below that amount. The fund was ready for 
operation in 1929, but no payments were required until April, 1930. 
The original plan did not provide for contributions from employees, 
but later the plan was changed so that employees contribute 1 per 
cent of their wages to the fund when the fund falls below $5,000. 
This change, 1t was stated, was made at the request of the employees. 

All employees are eligible for benefits, without regard to length of 
service. In a period of business depression the company retains its 
entire force and runs on short time, supplementing the earnings of 
the employees with payments from the benefit fund sufficient to 
bring the weekly wages to an amount which was formerly 80 per cent 
of the normal earnings but which was reduced in 1931 to 75 per cent. 

The plan has functioned successfully during the present depression. 
The number of employees (about 100) has remained stable, and during 
the first four months of 1931 the fund has not been appreciably 
reduced. Since April, however, it is reported, the strain on the fund 
has become severe. 

Note might be made in this connection of an entirely separate but 
very interesting plan of the Brown & Bailey Co., which provides that 
employees laid off on account of the installation of new machinery or 
more efficient methods are paid 75 per cent of their regular wage until 
new jobs are found. In 1929, 16 employees were discharged for thie 
redsons mentioned, and 14 of them were paid until jobs were secured, 
the longest period of payment being about three months. 

The original plan of the John A. Manning Paper Co. (Troy, N. Y.), as 
noted above, was one under which the company supported its bene!it 
system out of operating expenses. In April, 1931, the plan was 
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changed to provide for a contributory system similar to that of the 
General Electric Co., namely, for a contribution of 1 per cent of wages 
hy employees, matched by a like contribution by the company, and 
augmented, in times of emergency, by a 1 per cent deduction from the 
earnings of salaried employees, including officials. The object of the 
accumulated fund is to guarantee a minimum of four days a week to 
each operating employee for a period determined by the amount of 
his contribution to the fund, plus interest. 

Commenting on the experience of the company under the former 
plan, the general manager stated that the plan followed in the past 
has been found to be entirely adequate in handling seasonal fluctua- 
tions but has proved to be inadequate in taking care of a major 
business depression. 

The unemployment-benefit plans of the General Electric Co. are of 
particular significance because of the large number of employees con- 
cerned, larger in total than the combined employees of all the other 
companies whose plans are here being reviewed. 

Two distinct plans have been set up by this company during the 
past year, as follows: 

(1) Unemployment-pension plan in the electrical apparatus plants. 
The unemployment-pension plan, which is in force in all the plants 
manufacturing electrical apparatus, provides for the establishment of 
a fund formed by the contributions by employees amounting to 1 
per cent of the actual weekly or monthly earnings of employees so long 
as the earnings of the employees exceed 50 per cent or more of the 
average weekly or monthly pay, and by a contribution of similar 
amount by the company. In times of abnormal unemployment, con- 
tributions are required from salaried employees and officials, who pay 
approximately 1 per cent of their earnings into the fund. The plan 
provided that no payments should be made from the fund until an 
employee had contributed for 6 months, that the benefit period 
should not exceed 12 weeks in each year, and that weekly benefits 
should not exceed $20. On account of business conditions, however, 
a special emergency was declared December 1, 1930. The emergency 
plan contained three important modifications because of the fact that 
it was put into effect before a substantial fund could be accumulated. 
These provisions include the contributions of 1 per cent of earnings of 
all employees of the company except those in the lamp department, 
payments only to employees in need of funds, and reduction of maxi- 
mum weekly payments from $20 to $15. The change, which allowed 
benefits only to employees in need, constituted, of course, a funda- 
mental change of policy, and made of this part of the plan a relief 
measure rather than a benefit plan as usually understood. 

Since the time of the bureau’s survey (October 1, 1931), it was 
announced that beginning November 1, 1931, the rate of contribution 
to the unemployment reserve fund would be increased from 1 to 2 
per cent and all those on the pay roll on that date should be guaranteed 
against lay-off without compensation for a period of six months, the 
amount of wage guaranteed being one-half of average full-time 
weekly earnings but not to exceed $15. 

In addition to the benefit payments due to slack work, the plan also 
provided for loans to unemployed workers not to exceed $200, and for 
relief to any employee or former employee of the company who has 
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been retired on old-age or disability pension or disability relief, a{te 
investigation by the administrators, and for such a period as t ley 
may decide. 

From December 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, benefits were paid to 
10,253 employees, amounting to a total of $549,605.50. This amount 
covered payments for complete unemployment, part-time empl|oy- 
ment, loans, and the relief of distress. The total employment was 
about 70, 000. 

The company stresses the fact that the plan is experimental, and 
that it may be changed in the light of experience. 

(2) Guaranteed-employment plan in the 12 lamp works. A study 
of the possibilities of stabilization of work and guaranty of employ- 
ment in the incandescent-lamp department was made by the com- 
pany in 1930. As a result, a plan guaranteeing 50 weeks’ work of not 
less than 30 hours each was put into effect for the year 1931. 

All employees on an hourly or piecework basis, with two or more 
years of service, are eligible. Participation is optional, and the indi- 
vidual application of the employee requests the company to withhold 
1 per cent of his or her weekly earnings and to credit the amount so 
deducted to the employee. The company guarantees 5 per cent inter- 
est, and the savings, including interest, always belong to the em- 
ployees; the accumulated principal and interest is paid to them upon 
leaving the employ of the company, to their beneficiaries upon death, 
or in the form of additional pensions upon retiring. 

No expenditures have been made under the plan to this date. 

There are about 8,000 employees in all the incandescent-lamp 
plants, and approximately 4,500 are covered by the plan. 

The so-called Rochester plan is the latest and perhaps the most 
significant plan to be adopted, since it contemplates the stabilization 
of employment in an entire city. It was adopted in February, 1931, 
by 14 manufacturing establishments whose employees represent about 
one-third of the industrial employees of the city. The number of 
subscribing companies has since increased and it is hoped that ulti- 
mately all “employers i in the city will adopt the plan. The first pay- 
ments into the funds will be made during the current year, but no 
benefits will be paid until January 1, 1933. 

During normal periods the plan will be financed entirely by the 
employers. Each employer contributes to a reserve fund annually a 
sum up to 2 per cent of his pay roll, the amount contributed depending 
upon the estimated amount needed to meet the requirements of the 
particular establishment. Payments into the reserve fund will be 
continued until the fund is equal to five annual appropriations at the 
rate of payment decided upon. Any payment made from the fund 
after the maximum is reached will be replaced by additional 
appropriations at the regular annual rate. 

In addition to the payments made to the reserve fund, each com- 
pany reserves the right, after January 1, 1933, and when a prolonged 
period of unemployment sets in, to declare that an emergency exists 
and to assess all officials and employees of the company an amount 
equal to 1 per cent of their earnings. The sums so raised will be 
matched by the company and paid into the reserve fund. Each 
company will manage its own reserve fund and benefit payments 
there being no provisions for joint management or joint responsibility. y. 
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It is not yet known what percentage of total pay roll the various 
signatory concerns will lay aside in reserve funds to cover any lia- 
bility for unemployment benefits arising under the plan. The con- 
cerns covered are now engaged in an examination of their records for 
previous years to form a basis for estimate as to what percentage of 
pay roll will be sufficient. The first allotments into the respective 
reserve funds must be made within the current year. In this con- 
nection the Eastman Kodak Co. finds, on the basis of examination of 
its records for the past 30 years, that annual payments into the 
reserve fund of not more than 1 per cent of the pay roll should be 
adequate to cover the cost of the plan for this company. 


Joint Agreement Plans 


As THE name indicates, joint agreement plans are those established 
by formal agreements between employers and trade-unions. The 
terms are thus a matter of contract and are obligatory upon the 
parties during the period fixed in the contract. In this respect they 
differ from the company plans, which are established by the employer 
and may be discontinued or modified when the employer deems such 
action wise. 

Of the 16 plans covered by the bureau’s survey, it is of interest to 
note that 9 are concerned with the clothing trades and 5 with the 
lace-making trades. 

Because of differences in emphasis and in benefit provisions, these 
16 joint agreement plans may be divided into 3 groups for convenience 
of summary: (1) Guaranteed-employment plans; (2) plans providing 
against seasonal unemployment; and (3) plans providing against 
general unemployment. 


Guaranteed-Employment Plans 


Two joint agreement plans—that of the shop crafts on the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, and that in the wall-paper industry—provide 
simply for a guaranty of steady employment for a set period of time. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. has entered into agreements 
with the Federated Shop Crafts annually since 1928 to provide a 
minimum number of positions in the maintenance-of-equipment 
department of the railroad. In 1928, 1929, and 1930 the guaranty 
was made for the whole year, but in 1931 the agreement was drawn 
up to permit changes from month to month in the minimum number of 
positions guaranteed. 

The United Wall Paper Crafts and the employers in this industry 
established a guaranteed-employment plan for machine printers, color 
mixers, and print cutters as early as 1894. Under the terms of the 
agreement prior to 1929, the employee was guaranteed 50 weeks of 
work—45 weeks of work at full pay and 5 weeks on vacation at half 
pay—provided the factory failed to operate. The employers bore all 
costs. In 1929 the guaranty is reported to have been reduced to 40 
weeks at full pay. At the time the bureau’s survey was made a new 
agreement was being negotiated; pending settlement of terms the 
union considered it inadvisable to furnish information regarding cur- 
rent developments under the plan, and the bureau has not been 
informed of the outcome of these negotiations. 
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Plans Providing Against Seasonal Unemployment 


The joint agreement plans in the clothing trades—and these eon- 
stitute a majority of all the agreement plans—are directed to :he 
problem of the seasonal unemployment which is a regular feature of 
practically all these trades, and make no attempt to meet the prob!om 
of cyclical unemployment. Prominent examples of plans of this type 
are those existing in the men’s clothing industry of Chicago, \ ew 
York, and Rochester. These three plans are based on agreements 
between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the 
employing firms. In all three cases the benefit features are similar 
namely the provision of benefits to idle workers in the two dull seasons 
which occur each year. In the Chicago plan the benefit is limited to 
30 per cent of full-time weekly wages, with a maximum of $15 per 
week, for a period of not over three and three-fourths weeks each 
season, while in New York and Rochester the benefits are somewhat 
less. As regards financing, the plans are much more diverse. Under 
the Chicago agreement, the employers contribute 3 per cent of pay 
roll and the employees 14 per cent of their wages; in New York the 
cost is borne solely by the employer s; and in Rochester the : agreement 
cells for equal contributions of 11 per cent of wages from each part) 
but because of the depression the employees’ contribution has been 
waived. 

All of these plans have continued to operate during the depression, 
but because of the heavy demands on the fund there has been a 
tendency to reduce benefits by lengthening the waiting period, |es- 
sening the benefit period, ete. 

The plan in effect in the ladies’ garment industry in Cleveland 
differs considerably from those in the men’s clothing industry as 
above described. Under this plan the workers concerned are guaran- 
teed employment for 38 weeks per year. The employers post bond, 
up to 10 per cent of their pay roll, to cover any lability arising out 
of the guaranty to inside-shop employees. In addition, they pay a 
small percentage of their pay roll into a fund to cover peak workers 
and outside-shop workers who receive less than 38 weeks of employ- 
ment. Under this plan employees are entitled to one-half their 
usual earnings for the difference between the number of weeks worked 
and 38 weeks (the number of weeks of work guaranteed), but with 
the provision that the employers shall not be liable beyond the limit 
of the funds authorized for this purpose. Prior to January, 1931, the 
number of weeks of work guaranteed was 40 weeks per year. 

Two joint agreements providing out-of-work benefits for members 
of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ International Union, 
both dating back to 1924, are now in effect, one in New York City 
and the other in Philadelphia. Both plans rovide for employers’ 
contributions of 3 per cent of the pay roll and for benefits of $10 per 
week for men and $7 for women for a maximum of 7 weeks per yeul. 
Under both plans the rates of benefit were temporarily raised during 
years of business activity. However, since the onset of severe uncm- 
ployment, not only has the rate of benefit been reduced in both cities 
but it has been necessary to make further changes. Thus, in P hila- 
delphia the waiting period before benefits become payable was 
lengthened in January, 1931, so that the worker must now aceumu- 
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late two weeks of unemployed time before he is eligible for benefit 
for one-half week (formerly he received benefit for one-half week 
after losing one week). 

In the straw-hat industry of New York City two joint plans are 
maintained providing unemployment benefits for members of Locals 
‘No. 3 and No. 45, respectively, of the United Hatters. Both plans 
are supported by the employers’ contributions, equal to 3 per cent 
of the pay roll. Benefits are paid at the rate of $10 per week for a 
maximum of six weeks per year. No changes have been made in the 
plan of Local No. 3 since the coming of the present depression, but 
the administrators of the Local No. 45 fund have found it necessary 
to pay benefits in individual cases beyond the period of six weeks for 
which benefit is allowed under the terms of the joint agreement. 

An out-of-work benefit fund was started for members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers in 1930. The 
plan provides for contributions by the employers of 1 per cent of 
the pay roll (beginning August 1, 1930) and contributions by the 
employees of one-half of 1 per cent of wages (beginning September 
1, 1931). As yet it is not known what the rate of benefit, duration 
of benefit, etc., will be or when benefit payments will be made. 


Plans Providing Against General Unemployment 


In this group are included five joint plans in effect in the lace and 
lace-curtain industry, which provide unemployment benefits for gen- 
eral as well as seasonal unemployment. These plans are based on 
agreements between the Amalgamated Lace Operatives and the 
employing firms in Kingston, N. Y., Philadelphia (two plans), 
Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre. 

The plan in force in Kingston was established in 1923. By the 
terms of the agreement, the union members contribute 50 cents per 
week if they earn $18 or over, and the sum so raised is matched by 
the employer. Benefits are authorized at the rate of $15 per week, 
or a sum sufficient to bring the week’s earnings up to that amount. 
The benefit period is indefinite, the aim being to provide each worker 
with a minimum wage of $15 per week throughout the year. Be- 
cause the depression has been so acute and of such long duration, it 
has been necessary to reduce the $15 weekly benefit and the amount 
now paid is prorated according to the relation the hours the mill 
works bear to the normal working hours. At present, $13.50 per 
week is authorized, and the lowest amount ever guaranteed was $6.90, 
when the mill was on extremely short time. 

In Philadelphia there are two joint plans in operation, one for 
members of Branch No. 1 who are employed by the Bromley Manu- 
facturing Co., and the other for members of Branch No. 18 who are 
employed by the Bromley Lace Co. These plans were established 
In 1924 and 1926, respectively. The terms of benefit under both 
plans are identical with those provided in Kingston. However, 
both of the Philadelphia employers have temporarily discontinued 
their financial support of the plans, owing to difficult business con- 
ditions. So far, the money left in the joint fund of Branch No. 1 
has been sufficient to meet all demands for benefit. The members 
of both branches have increased their contributions to the funds; 
Branch No, 1 has done so in anticipation of the time when the joint 
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funds will be exhausted, and Branch No. 18 in order to keep up 
benefit payments. | 

The Scranton joint plan between the union and the Scranton 
Lace Co. dates back to 1923. The terms of the agreement provide 
that any worker earning $15 or more per week shall contribute 59 
cents a week and that this amount shall be matched by the employer, 
The fund has always been adequate to cover the cost of the benefits 
of $15 per week or enough to bring the week’s earning to that amount 
for an indefinite period. A considerable balance is now available 
for further payments. 

By the agreement in force in Wilkes-Barre between the union and 
the Wilkes-Barre Lace Co., it is stipulated that the union members 
covered shall contribute $1 per week to the fund if they earn $17 oy 
more per week, and that this sum shall be matched by the employer, 
Benefits are at the rate of $16 per week, or enough to bring the earn- 
ings for the week to that amount for an indefinite number of weeks, 
These terms were included in the original agreement of 1924, and are 
still in effect. The fund is in good condition. 

New plan of pocketbook workers.—In June of this year, subsequent 
to the making of the bureau’s survey, the Industrial Council of 
Leather Goods Manufacturers (Inc.) and the International Pocket- 
book Workers’ Union entered an agreement whereby both employers 
and workers contribute like amounts (2% per cent of pay roll and 
earnings, respectively) to an unemployment-benefit plan. Details a: 
to terms of benefit have not yet become available. 


Trade-Union Plans 


In TrmEs of serious business depression practically all trade-unions 
render assistance to their unemployed members. As a result many 
so-called benefit or relief measures spring up during periods of severe 
unemployment and are discontinued when conditions become more 
normal. The present survey was limited to plans of a systematic and 
more or less permanent character. The survey found plans of this 
latter type being maintained by three international unions and by 
45 local unions. Owing to the large number of local unions in exist- 
ence, it is possible that some ass. union plans were missed, although 
it is believed that this occurred in only very few cases. 

The total membership of the three international unions and 45 
local unions having plans as reported in this survey at present is 
slightly less than 45,000, or about 1% per cent of the total trade- 
union membership in the country. 

The unions represented by these 48 plans were 14 in number, but 
the printing fied dominated, no less than 32 of the 48 plans being 
maintained by unions connected with some branch of the printing 
trade. As regards membership, the printing trades were still more 


dominant. 
National Union Plans 


The three national unions which maintain unemployment benetit 
plans are the Deutsch-Amerikanische Typographia, the Siderogra- 
phers, and the Diamond Workers. All three are of small member- 
ship and of specialized craftmanship. 
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The Deutsch-Amerikanische Typographia is composed of printers 
engaged on German publications. The demand for this type of work 
has been steadily declining and the decrease in membership from 
natural causes has about balanced the decline in demand. The 
present membership of all locals is about 541, of whom, however, 120 
are pensioners. ‘The unemployment-benefit plan is rather modest, 
paving only $6 a week for a total of 16 weeks during each year. The 
cost is thus relatively small, and the plan has functioned very suc- 
cessfully, even during periods of depression. 

The siderographers—in a specialized branch of engraving—are less 
than 100 in number. There has been very little unemployment, and 
the reserve of a few hundred dollars has been sufficient for the de- 
mands made uponit. The benefits are only $5 a week, but are granted 
for a 26-week period. 

The diamond workers are concentrated in New York City. The 
unemployment benefits are $9 per week for 16 weeks in a year. The 
trade has been seriously affected by the depression; the former re- 
serve fund (derived from a 50-cent weekly assessment) was exhausted 
in 1930, and payments have since been made from the general fund 
of the union. 

Members of the United Wall Paper Crafts engaged as print cutters 
in jobbing shops formerly had a trade-union unemployment-benefit 
plan, but, according to the general secretary of the union, this was 
discontinued in 1929. 

The only other national unions which are known to have main- 
tained unemployment-benefit systems in the past are the cigar 
makers and the lithographers. The former discontinued their plan 
in 1920 and the !atter in 1923. 


Local Union Plans 


The unemployment-benefit plans maintained by the local unions, 
while extremely important, are very similar in principle to those of 
the national union and do not require any detailed description. In 
essence, the adoption of such a plan by a Local union means that the 
members as a body are willing to assess themselves, perhaps rather 
heavily, in order to assist such of their members as may be thrown 
out of work. The differences between the plans are largely con- 
cerned with the amount and duration of the benefits payable. In 
some plans benefits are provided only for dull seasons in the trade, 
but in the emergency of the present depression the tendency has 
been to do away with this limitation. 

The amount of benefit, in the plans under review, ranges from as 
low as $5 per week to $35 per week. The duration of the benefit 
ranges from eight weeks to an unlimited period. In general ben- 
efit periods are long, 17 plans having no limit and a number run- 
ning as high as 26 weeks per year. Moreover, in a number of unions 
where the benefit plan formally limits the duration of benefit pay- 
ment, the period is extended in individual cases when an out-of-work 
member isin need. Dovetailing with the benefit plans and serving to 
reduce the benefit period for any givenindividualis the system whereby 
available work is divided among union members. Thus, the member 
on benefit during one week may take the place of an employed per- 
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son the following week, and the displaced member will accordincly 
take on an unemployed status. 

A few of the trade-unions have set aside and maintain rather ¢)). 
siderable reserve funds. This is particularly true under the olde; 
and better-established of the plans maintained by locals of the photo. 
engravers’ union. In one instance a reserve of $50,000 is provided 
with the further requirement that when the fund falls below $35.99 
assessments shall be levied on the members until the original amount 
of the reserve is again in hand. There are also locals among tho 
electrotypers, lithographers, and wood carvers that have established 
reserves varying in size from as little as $500 to $25,000. By no means 
are all of the funds in such healthy condition, however, there being 
cases where it has become necessary to draw upon the defense finds 
and the general treasuries in order to meet the demands for benefit 
arising out of severe unemployment. 

At the same time increases 1n the rates of assessment for support of 
the benefit plans have been necessary. Sometimes this increase is for 
a definite number of weeks and is recognized as a temporary measure. 
In other instances the higher rate is instituted with no provisions as 
to the time for which the new rate of payment will be required. The 
rate of assessment varies from nothing, under the plans where money 
to meet unemployment payments is drawn from the general union 
treasury, to 10 per cent of earnings. Assessments of 50 cents, $1, 
and $2 a week are common. Among the high rates of assessment are 
those of the typographical union in New York City (4 per cent of 
earnings), the bakery workers’ union of Spokane, Wash. (6 per cent 
of earnings), and the photo-engravers’ union of San Francisco, Calif. 
(10 per cent of earnings). 

As illustrative of the trade-union plans, may be cited the plan of 
the Printing Pressmen’s Local No. 51, in New York City, established 
in 1927. To be eligible for benefits a member of the local must have 
been in good standing for one year, “good standing” being taken to 
mean that the member has not been in arrears for dues for more than 
two months. An unemployed member must, further, report daily for 
roll call at 9 a.m. and sign an unemployment card at noon daily. If 
a member works as much as two days in the week at any job, he loses 
his right to benefit for that week. 

For the season beginning May 7, 1931, the benefit payment was 
fixed at a maximum of $15 per week per member. Benefit payment 
becomes due as soon as unemployment occurs. Originally the benefit 
period (June to August, inclusive) was 7 weeks divided into two periods, 
4 weeks and 3 weeks, respectively, with a waiting period of 2 weeks 
between the 2 periods. This has been changed to make the 7 weeks’ 
benefit period continuous. 

The fund is administered by a committee of five members appointed 
by the president of the union. Financial support of the plan is as- 
sured by special assessments made on the membership. At the time 
of the bureau’s survey the rate of assessment was fixed at $8 per 
month. When the benefit plan was established, 50 cents was set 
aside each month from union dues payments of members to cover 
the costs of the plan. 
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Tabular Comparison of Trade-Union Plans 










































The following table shows for each of the 48 plans the date of 
establishment, the number of union members covered, the maximum 
weekly benefits, the maximum period for which benefits are paid, and 
the : assessments made to cover costs of the plans. The statistics cited 
are as of April, 1931, or latest available date. In a number of plans 
the benefits vary according to marital conditions, length of member- 
ship, etc. Only the maximum benefits are shown in the table; this 
is also true as regards length of benefit periods. 


TRADE-UNION UNEMPLOYMENT-BENEFIT PLANS IN OPERATION APRIL, 1931 























Ap- Present benefits 
rac. | Proxi- aes 
Trad ' or mate Present maximum 
ee plan nero Maximum assessments 
started| —¥ Maximum weekly | duration 
a in 1 year 
ship " 
| } 
ooo —_———. |— — 
| 
National unions | 
Deutsch-Amerikanische Typo- | 1884 2 Sees eee | 16 wks_-_-_} $1.85 per mo.! 
graphia. 
Siderographers-__.....------ 1910 ee ee ee | 26 wks-__--| (2). 
Diamond workers - - - ------ : 1912 OP Wc én aaieconncaeed | 16 wks_-.--_| $0.50 per wk. 
Local unions | 
Book binders: | 
San Francisco (No. 31-125) 1922 ES 8 wks_-_---| 2 per cent of earnings. 
New York City (No. 119) 1929 900 | $15 ie 10 wks-_-_--| $0.50 per wk. 
Chicago (No. 8)_.---- i mek Fe &. ene | 13 wks----| $1 per mo., plus $1 per 
| wk. 
Electrotypers: 
Chicago (No. 3) ----- 1920 792 | $30_- ..| No limit_.| 2 per cent of earnings. 
) 3 
Philadelphia.(No. 72) | 1921 | 315 es ey h 5wks. 1810 lino limit. _| $1 per wk. 
Lithographers: 
San Francisco (No. 17) _ - 1918 175 ; | $15 _...----| 10 wks-_-_--| $0.85 per wk. 
Philadelphia (No. 14). 1918 170 | $6. oat BS WES... 
Cincinnati (No. 8) _-- 1919 190 | $6 ($1 per day)----| 50 days__-- 
New York City (No. 1)- -' Sty °) Sait 20 wks_.-.| $1 per mo., plus assess 
ments. 
Seattle (No. 45).....---- 1927 Bel BG ccennicotun=tagsh ese 
Photo-engravers: 
Chicago (No. 5)__---- , .| 1914 | 1,466 | $20_......-..--.--- |, 26 wks... | According to need. 
$12 for first 12 wks., 
Cincinnati (No. 13) __--_- 1916 195 H 13 for next l2wks., \sa wks... {red org 
| $14 for 10 wks.5 | oo wo 
Philadelphia (No. 7) --_-- 1917 630 | $20 _.| No limit__| $14 in March. 
New York City (No. wl 1922 | 2,702 | $25 ree, | eh . wk. 
Boston (No. 3) - 1922 321 | $20 vn ee SE Do. 
Cleveland (No. 24) - ee oS . (AE Cie ne cbeiin camnies 20 wks____| $2 per wk. 
Minneapolis-St. P aul (No.6) 1924 | 70 | $20.....-..--------| 12 wks_.--| $2 per mo. 
San Francisco (No. 8)- 1929 ft eee sae Indefinite | 10 per cent of earnings. 
Baltimore (No. 2)__-._--- 1929 Pe PEGS ocdccoW veda Bae ES $2 plus one-third of 
overtime earnings. 
Milwaukee (No. 19)__ _--  @ ie 2) ae wee ay Oe: $2.50 per wk. 
Indianapolis (No. 11) __- ee 0S | ee eee No limit __| $2 per mo. 
St. Louis (No. 10)____- eee: | See | Ween .n.. nce scaseed | 26 wks.___| $0.25 per day, 5 days 
Printing pressmen and assist _ 
Printing pressmen— | 
New York City (No. 51) | fee ee | Sees ee (7) $8 per mo. 
St. Louis (No. 6)_.-.--.-.| 19305 348 $7 ke tbh tak pieelene | No limit__| 3 per cent of earnings. 
Printing - press assistants | | 
New York City (No. 23) -| 1928 | 2, 550 | | $15 for 5 wks., $1C| ...do_---- According to need, 
thereafter. | 


' Covers all benefits. 

? Not reported 

* Regular benefit. 

‘ Emergency benefit; may run for longer period in special cases. 

an * Emergency benefit; period given is approximate, the benefit being $14 per week with a maximum of 
Sin 1 year. 

‘ Subject to change according to need. 

’ No limit on period, but amount to be paid is limited. 

* Operation irregular since 1921. 
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TRADE-UNION UNEMPLOYMENT-BENEFIT PLANS IN OPERATION APRIL, 193) 
Continued 











| Present maxim 
| Maximum | assessments 
Maximum weekly | duration | 
in 1 year | 


Trade-union | 








Typographical union: | 
New York City (No. 6)-__-_- RS Se err ste". Indefinite_| 4 per cent of earning 
J $1 first wk., $8 for 
Cleveland (No. 53) ‘ 870 next 7 wks., and|> 16 wks-- 
| $5 for next 8 wks. | 
Chicago (No. 16) __- 5,400 | $15 10___. | No limit__| 3 per cent of earnings 
Philadelphia (No. 2) = 7: re See _ see 1 per cent of earning 
Boston (No. 13) _- ars : 
Bakery workers: 
0 SS) ea ¢ oo 
St. Louis (No. 4)---_-- fl : : _| 15 wks. | $0.40 per mo.!! 
(subject 
to maxi- 
mum of 
| $70). 
New York City (No. 22, Bo- | 1910 52 | | nail 12 wks___- 
hemian). 
Washington, D.C. (No. 118)_| 1914 : ae See? ee 5 mos....- } (12), 
i : ; ; \($1 per mo.1! 
Tacoma (No. 126) ----..--- 1916 | $10. ------.-------. % p anh pay a week. 
San Francisco (No. 24)______| 1917 | ie ail . 4 mos__._- $0.50 per mo. 
Seattle (No. 9) 1920 | i: eee 7 mos____.| $3 per mo., plus assess. 
ments. 
Spokane (No. 74) -| 1924 | { ‘ 5 mos | 6 per cent of earning 
Madison (No, 233) ____- -| 1925 | $6_ ; 16 wks_.._| $3.25 per mo. 
Brewery, flour, etc., workers: 
New York City (No. 1) 1906 |; . 12 wks... 
Wood carvers: Boston 1910 $1: = | 1 per cent of earning 
Lace operatives: 
Wilkes-Barre (No. 2)___- 1924 ; a No limit._| $1 per wk. 
Philadel phia— 
No. 1 (North American | 1928 ye Do. 
Lace Co.) 
No. 1 (Quaker Lace Co.)_) 1928 | 86 | : ...d0......| $2 per wk. 
No. 18 (North American | 1925 | | $1 oe ee Rae, 
Lace Co.) 








|. ee penta AS -|M4, 648 | 





———— 


® An earlier plan was in existence for many years. 

10 Extra allowances in case of dependent children. 

11 Plus all fines and receipts from entertainments. 

12 Costs are met from general treasury, with only occasional assessments. 
13 Summer rate. 

14 Winter rate. 


Public Unemployment-Insurance Systems in Foreign Countries 


HIS review of unemployment insurance in foreign countries is a 

summary of material published in Bulletin No. 544 of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and relates in most part to these insurance systems 
as they were in operation about the middle of 1931. Since the 
compilation of the data, certain important changes in contributions 
and benefits have been made in Germany and Great Britain. An 
account of the changes in the systems of these countries is given in 
following articles. 

Unemployment insurance under public control or authority has been 
established by legislation in 18 foreign countries. In two of these— 
Luxemburg and Spain—the legislation has not as yet been put into 
effect. In the other 16 countries, unemployment-insurance systems 
are in active operation. The operation of the unemployment-insu!- 
ance system of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was suspended 
in October, 1930. 
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The systems established fall into two main groups, usually distin- 
cuished by the terms “‘compulsory”’ and “voluntary.’”’ Compulsory 
systems are those in which unemployment insurance is made obliga- 
torv for certain designated classes of workers and under definite con- 
ditions prescribed by law. Voluntary systems are those in which 
unemployment insurance through private organizations is recognized, 
encouraged, and even subsidized by the State, but the establishment 
of such Insurance is not obligatory. 

The 18 countries having unemployment-insurance legislation are 
almost equally divided between these two types, the legislation in 9 
countries being compulsory in character and in 8 voluntary, while in 
| country—Switzerland—the Federal Government subsidizes funds 
established by cantonal legislation, the cantonal legislation being in 
some cases compulsory and in others voluntary. The distribution of 
the 18 countries on this point and the date of the first legislation on 
unemployment insurance in each country are as follows: 





Compulsory system: Voluntary system: 

tis ws 5a 5. his elt st nit 1920 Ee ae 1920 
Bulgaria --- - - - - - si cy sk Czechoslovakia______.__--- 1921 
RES TT A. 1927 RR rn Scales 1927 
Great Britain and Northern ERS ER 1917 
a i dig Sis he heir 1911 3, Ree 
Irish Free State_____-.---- 1920 Ee 1916 
Eke os. ons. : .-- 1919 Se 1915 
- Area SS, SRE a 1931 
aE RT I em op 1924 Switzerland............... 1924 
Queensland (Australia)_.__.__ 1922 


As indicated above, legislation on unemployment insurance is a 
recent development. Only two of the existing systems antedate the 
World War. 





Coverage of Systems 


One of the most striking points of difference between the several 
systems is the extent to which the working population is covered. 
No system is complete as to coverage. in all of the compulsory 
systems, certain classes of workers are excluded, and in the voluntary 
systems, while practically all workers may be permitted and en- 
couraged to form the necessary unemployment-insurance funds, in no 
case have anywhere near all the workers in the country taken advan- 
tage of this permission. 

Under the compulsory insurance laws the following classes are as a 
rule excluded: (a) Agricultural workers, (6) employees in small 
establishments, (c) independent workers, (d) domestic servants, and 
(e) casual and seasonal workers. These exclusions constitute a very 
large proportion of the working population in some countries, 
partieety where agriculture is the dominant or leading industry. 
Table 1 shows the extent to which each of the systems includes or 
excludes various industrial groups of employees, and also shows the 
number of workers covered by unemployment insurance and, as far 
as information is available, the proportion such insured workers form 
(1) of all gainfully occupied persons and (2) of all industrial workers in 
the country. 

The table shows the wide variation in the proportion of workers 
actually insured. Thus, in France, with a voluntary insurance sys- 
tem, only about 1.5 per cent of all gainfully occupied persons, and 
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probably less than 3 per cent of the industrial workers, are coy: 
whereas in Great Britain and Germany, with compulsory system 


ed. 





per cent of the industrial workers are covered. 


TABLE 1.—COVERAGE 


Compulsory systems 




















Insured 

Per ¢ 

sure 

Country Workers covered Workers excluded ’ 
Number Gai 

rain 

fully 

occu- 

pied 

Australia: Queensland__-| All workers over 18 | Rural workers, except those 170,000 52.4 
Population: 755,972. whose wage is fixed | engaged in sugar wad pas- | 
Gainfully occupied: by award or trade | toral industries. 

324,631. | agreement. (In- 
| eludes practically 
| all workers except 
| as noted in next | 

column.) 

| | All workers subject to | Agricultural and forestry 1,180,846 | 38.0 
Population: 6,704,000. compulsory health workers, domestic serv- 

Gainfully occupied: insurance, ants, and apprentices 

3,084,000. prior to the last year of 

Workers: 2,200,000. | apprenticeship. 

Bulgaria . \ll workers covered | Domestic servants, agricul- 306, 603 | 12.0 
Population: ! 5,825,000 by any other branch tural workers, other than 
Gainfully occupied: of social insurance; those employed on model | 

2,600,300 | sailors insured farms; civil-service em- 
| against shipwreck; ployees under pension law. 
| publie employees 

not covered by pen- 
sion law. 

Germany ........... , Wage earners earning | Persons employed in agri- | 15, 600,000) 48.7 
Population: 64,104,000. less than 6,000 marks culture, forestry, and in- 

Gainfully occupied: ($1,428) annually, land and coastal fishing, 

32,008,800. and salaried em- who live on proceeds of 

Workers: 20,500,000. ployees earning up their work and are em- 
to 8,400 marks ployed by other persons 
($1,999) annually, less than 6 months a year; 
subject to compul- and domestic servants in 
|} sory health insur- agriculture. Agricultural 
ance. and forestry werkers hired 
under written contract for 
at least a year are obliged 
to insure only 6 months 
before expiration of con- 
. tract. 

Great Britain..........-.- All workers under | Agricultural workers and |12, 290,000 | 63.5 
Population: 45,833,000. contract of employ- domestic servants. 

Gainfully occupied: | ment or apprentice- 

19,357,300. | ship. 

Workers: 16,400,000. 

Irish Free State__..__---- | Persons aged 16 and |-_---- REESE a ow 282, 622 | 16.0 

Population: 2,945,000. | upwards under con- 
Gainfully occupied: tract of employ- 

1,301,600. | ment. 

| ____..| Wage earners between | Agricultural workers, home | 4, 250,000 | 23. 0 
Popuiation: - 41,506,000. | the ages of 15 and 60 workers, domestic serv- 
Gainfully occupied: years. ants, casual workers, sea- 

18,283,300, sonal workers in estab- 

lishments in operation less 
than 6 months in a year. 

Laxemburg..........-.-- Wage earners over 16 | No specified exclusion----_-_- (4) (1) 
Population: 295,000. | years. 

Gainfully occupied: | 
119,500.? 
, aera All workers in indus- | Agricultural workers, do- |*1, 206,000 | 9.0 
Population: 30,737,000. trial and commer- mestic servants, seasonal | 

Gainfully -occupied: cial enterprises with workers employed less 
13,523,200. 5 or more employees. than 3 months a year, 
home workers, and skilled 
workers on railways or in 

road making. 








1 Not in operation. 2 Year 1907. 
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OF FOREIGN UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE SYSTE? 


3 900,000 wage earners and 306,000 salaried employees. 
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TABL! 1.—COVERAGE OF FOREIGN UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE SYSTEMS—Con., 


Voluntary systems 























Insured 
Per cent in- 
sured form 
Country Workers covered Workers excluded of— 
Number Gain- 
. Total 
fully ) 
| occu- work- 
| pied ers 
| | | 
Relgium------- ; Members of unem- | No specified exclusion___._.__.| 641,499 | 20.0 25.0 
Population: 8,060,000. ployment funds. 
Gainfully occupied: | 
3,205,200. | 
Workers: 2,400,000. | 
Czechoslovakia-- . Member of labor un- |----- a ee eee eS 40.0 
Population: 14,637,000. ions paying unem- 
Gainfully occupied: ployment benefits. 
6, 014, 400. 
Workers: 4,000,000. 
Denmark----.- Wage earners em-j| Majority of seamen__..._____| 288,428 | 21.0 35. 0 
Population: 3,525,000. ployed in industries 
Gainfully occupied: and trades organ- | 
1,361,800. ized into associa- 
Workers: 800,000. tions. 
j,k Members of workers’ | No specified exclusion-_-_-_- | 68;633 | 5.0 j......- 
Population: 3,370,000. unemployment 
Gainfully occupied: funds. 
1,498,000. 
France heen Wage-earner members |_---- | eee gee 300,000 | 1.5 j.....-- 
Population: 41,190,000 of unemployment | 
Gainfully occupied: aid associations. | 
21,394, 100, 
Netherlands_..........._.| Members of labor un- |_---- | Se CRA T ae eet ee 450, 000 | 16.0 35.0 
Population: 7,833,000. | ions. 
Gainfully occupied: } 
2,722,400. 
Workers: 1,250,000. 
2 ie oo Pee ie Ae ee ee ees Eee Rene we FL 23 GPs G23 i:.2.5.. 
Population: 2,803,000. 
Gainfully occupied: 
1,070,400. | 
| he oe | Members of workers’ |_---- Ws Saks nnicnakescbondteiode (4) (4) (4) 
Population: 22,761,000. | associations and 
Gainfully occupied: joint committees. 
8,094, 200. 
Switzerland 5............| Members of insur- |_-.-.-- Biicire Sida ak cnet Riata 323, 754 | 17.5 40.0 
Population: 4,060,000. ance funds. 
Gainfully occupied: | | 
1,861,000. 
Workers: 800,000. 














‘System not yet in operation. 
Voluntary as to the Federal Government but compulsory in some Cantons. 


Contributions 


ALL unemployment-insurance systems provide for the payment of 
regular benefits according to a fixed schedule as to amount and dura- 
tion. In addition, several systems provide that when the period of 
regular benefits is exhausted and the worker is still without a job or 
is still in need, special emergency benefits or allowances may be paid 
lor a further period of time. 

Corresponding to this distinction between regular and emergency 
benefits, there is a distinction between regular and emergency 
contributions. 

The funds for the regular benefits are made up by contributions 
from at least two of the following parties—the workers, the employers, 
and the public. These contributions are established on some form 
of actuarial calculation, with the object of making contributions and 
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benefits balance. Experience has frequently shown that the actuxrig| 
calculation underestimated the number of unemployed in a period of 
severe depression, but, in general, the more serious problem has been 
that arising from the effort of certain systems to take care, under 
plan of emergency benefits, of beneficiaries who have exhausted their 
claims under the regular benefit. 

To meet such an emergency, special funds are formed either by re. 
quiring increased contributions from the regular contributors, or, as 
has been done in the majority of the countries concerned, by placing 
this added cost entirely upon the public treasury. If no special finds 
are set up, the emergency benefits may be paid out of the regular 
insurance funds, thereby causing a deficiency which must sooner or 
later be met from the public treasury in the form of special grants, 
subsidies, or ‘‘loans” to the insurance funds. ‘These public subsidies 
and loans, whether granted at regular intervals or otherwise, are iy 
fact emergency contributions made by the public. 

Most, but not all, of the foreign countries having unemployment- 
insurance systems and experiencing prolonged and severe unemploy- 
ment provide emergency benefits in one or another form. | 

The character and rates of contributions under the various unem- 
ployment-insurance systems are shown in detail in Table 2. 


Regular Contributions 


As indicated in Table 2, the parties required to contribute to the 
regular insurance funds differ, from country to country, as follows: 

(1) The insured workers, the employers, and the public ail con- 
tribute in Bulgaria, Denmark, Great Britain, Irish Free State, 
Luxemburg,' Poland, Queensland, and Switzerland (in a number of 
Cantons). 

(2) Only the insured workers and the employers contribute in 
Austria, Germany, and Italy. 

(3) Only the insured workers and the public contribute in Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France (with the exception of one fund to 
which the employers also contribute), Netherlands, Norway, and 
Switzerland (in most of the Cantons). 

The amount of reguiar contribution per insured worker represen ts— 

(1) A percentage of wages or salary, in Austria, Germany, Italy, 
and Poland. 

(2) Flat or fixed rates in Belgium, Bulgaria, and Queensland, and 
flat rates, varying with the age and sex of the insured worker, in 
Great Britain and Irish Free State. 

(3) Variable sums, in accordance with actual benefit expenditures, 
in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Netherlands, Norway, 
and Switzerland. 

As regards the relative amounts oi contributions by the different 
parties— 

Equal contributions are made by the workers, employers, and the 
public in Bulgaria, Luxemburg, Norway, and anes: sa and by the 
insured workers and employers in Austria, Germany, and Italy. 

Employers contribute more than the insured workers in Creat 
Britain, Irish Free State, and Poland, and less than the insured workers 
in Denmark and Switzerland (in a number of Cantons). 





1 Insurance not yet in effect. 
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The public contributes more than the insured workers in Belgium, 
(‘zechoslovakia, Finland, Great Britain, Irish Free State, Netherlands, 
Poland, and Switzerland, but less than the insured workers in Den- 
mark and France. 

The amount of contributions as expressed in money units varies 
sreatly from country to country and in some cases from group to 
croup in thesame country. For example, the workers’ weekly con- 
tribution, expressed in United States currency, varies from 0.72 cent in 
Bulgaria to 12 cents in Queensland and 14 cents (for adult male 
workers) in Great Britain. 


Emergency Contributions 


Emergency funds are provided (and in consequence emergency 
contributions must be paid by one or more parties) in all countries 
having unemployment-insurance systems, except Bulgaria, Finland, 
irish Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, and Queensland. Emergency 
contributions are made by all three parties—the insured, the em- 
ployers, and the public—in one country only, namely, in Austria. 
The insured and the public contribute in Denmark, and employers 
contribute in one Canton in Switzerland. In the rest of the coun- 
tries maintaining emergency funds, the public alone pays the emer- 
vency contributions. If emergency benefits are paid out of the 
regular insurance funds, then any shortage caused thereby is covered 
out of the public treasury, as, for instance, in Great Britain and 
Germany. 


laBLE 2-—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PUBLIC UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNDS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Compulsory systems 





[Amounts of money are given in United States currency] 











Country Regular contributions Emergency contributions 





{ustralia: | 36 cents per insured per week, paid in equal shares | No emergency fund. 
Queensland. by insured, employers, and Government. ‘ ; 
Austria. ...- Wage earners: 90 per cent of weekly contributions | Contributions are divided as 


for health insurance, paid in equal shares by follows: Insured, %2; em- 
insured and employers—in lowest wage class, ployers, %2; Federal Govern- 
7 cents, in highest wage class, 34 cents. ment, %2; and Province, #2. 
Salaried employees: 3.4 per cent of salary, paid in For wage earners, employers’ 


equal shares by insured and employers. Federal and workers’ contributions 
Government contributes to administrative costs may not exceed 45 per cent 
by paying % of expenses of district industrial of sickness insurance premi- 
commissions and unemployment offices. ums; for salaried employees, 
0.2 per cent of salary for each 
5 per cent of contributions 
made for wage earners. 





Bulgaria. ....._- Insured, employer, and Government, each 0.72 | No provision. 
cents per insured per week. 
Germany.......| 6.5 per cent of basic wage or salary up to $68.40 per | State i: and local governme.at 
month, paid in equal shares by insured and em- \%. Insured and employers do 
ployer. State covers any deficits. not contribute. 
Great Britain | Weekly contributions as follows: State bears all expense. 
and Northern 
Ireland. Em- 
In- ploy- 
sured er State Total 
Males— Ce. Ce Gs. Coe 
21 and under 65 years. 14.2 16.2 15.2 45.6 
18 and under 21 years. 12.2 14.2 13.2 39.5 
Under 18 years_..--.-.. 2h. G64 2S. ee 
Females— 
21 and under 65 years. 12.2 14.2 13.2 39.5 
18and under 21 years. 10.1 12.2 11.2 33.5 
Under 18 years------- 6r Zi @S MS 
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TABLE 2.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PUBLIC UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Ff 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


Compulsory systems—Continued 











. , . 
Country Regular contributions Emergency contributi 





Irish Free State.| Weekly contributions, as follows: | No emergency fund. 
Em- 
In- ploy- 
sured er Total 


Cts. Cts. Cts. 


i a a 12.2 14.2 26.4 
eae 10.1 12.2 22.3 
Boys (16 to 18 years) ...-.-.-- Gi 7.443 
Girls (16 to 18 years)......... 5.1 6.1 11.2 


State: Three-sevenths of total contribution of , 
insured and employer. 


| ee. Weekly contribution, paid in equal shares by in- Do. 
sured and employer (State and provincial govern- 
ments do not contribute): 





Daily wage: Contribution (cents) 
8 I ie Sula ad ee 
i. lp Lt za ey 
Over 42 cents____.....__-- FO Yt 
Luxemburg !____| 25 per cent each by insured, employer, State, local Do. 


governments, and municipalities (amount not yet 
| decided). 

Poland___.......| Wage earners: Total contribution, 3 per cent of | Local government bear 
wages—insured, 0.5 per cent; employer, 1.5 per expense. 
cent; public, 1 per cent. 

Salaried employees: Total contribution, 2 per cent of 
salary; on monthly salaries under $6.73 employer 
pays all; on salaries from $6.73 to $44.88 employer 
pays 3% and insured 26; on salaries from $44.88 to | 
$89.76 employer and insured pay in equal shares; 
and on salaries over $89.76 employer pays *5 and 
insured 36. 











Voluntary systems 





Belgium - - ---- _| Insured, 2.78 cents per week; State, two-thirds of | State, 90 per cent, local g 
| fees ofinsured; local government according to need; ment, 10 per cent of 
| employers do not contribute. needed. Insured and en 
ers do not contribute. 
Czechoslovakia__| Labor union fees in amounts actually needed. State | State contributes in same p: 


contributes from three to four times the benefit tion as for regular insurar 
granted by fund. 
Denmark..._...| Insured worker, amount varying according to need | State and local government 


of fund (from 59 to 87 per cent of total contribu- tribute as for regular insu 

tion); employer, per annum, 80 cents per indus- 

trial worker, and 54 cents per rural worker; State, | 

per cent of membership fees, varying from 40(in | 

lowest wage class) to 10 per cent (in highest class); | 

local government, per cent of annual wage varying | 

from 30 (in lowest wage class) to 5 per cent (in | 

highest class). 
Finland___._._...| Insured, amount varying, according to need of fund, | No emergency fund. 
from 1 to 2.5 cents per week; State, from one-half 
to two-thirds of benefits paid, depending upon 
number of dependents. Employers and local 
governments do not contribute. 


ys 


nce 


ee Insured, according to actual need of fund varying | State, 50 per cent of total emer- 
| usually from 2 to 12cents per month; State, 33 per gency allowances granted by 
|} cent of the benefits paid in case of small funds and unemployment funds n- 
| 40 per cent in case of Federal associations (calcula- tained by a depart- 
| tionis based upon a maximum benefit of 62.7 cents mental) and local governments 


per family, minus any amount contributed by Workers and employers do not 


| local government). Employers’ contributions contribute. 
reported for only one fund. 


Netherlands_____| Insured, from 2 to 50 cents per week; State and munic-| Municipality takes initiativ: 
ipalities each 50 per cent of workers’ contributions. State may pay from 25 t 
Employers do not contribute. cent, depending upon fir 
condition of municipalit 
Norway....----- | Insured, 4 to 53.6 cents per week, according toamount | State and local governmen! 


ment, two-sixths of amount paid in benefits. Em- 


| of benefit granted; State, one-sixth; local govern- all expenses. 
ployers do not contribute. 





1 System not yet in operation. 
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TABLE 2.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PUBLIC UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNDS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


Voluntary systems—Continued 








‘ountry Regular contributions Emergency contributions 








erland 2._._| Insured, 30 per cent, Federal Government 40 per cent, | For emergency cases the follow- 
and Canton or local government 30 per cent of daily ing Cantons increased their 
benefits granted. Employers’ contributions vary contributions: Appenzell (Out- 
in different Cantons: 0.15 per cent of wage or sal- er Rhodes), Solothurn, Valais, 
ary, in Basel-Land; $1.16 per insured per annum Zug, Schwyz, Uri, and Bern, 
in Neuchatel and Zug; 0.2 per cent of wages or by 10 per cent of total contribu- 
salary in Schaffhausen and Glarus; same as insured tion per insured, and Canton 
in Valais, in case of joint, mutual, or factory funds. Tessin, by 5percent. In Can- 
ton Basel-City the employers 
pay emergency contributions 
amounting to 0.2 per cent of 

wages or salaries. 







































1 Voluntary as to Federal Government but compulsory in some Cantons, 
Insurance Benefits and Emergency Allowances 


Definition of “Unemployment” 


Tue determination of just when a worker is to be regarded as 
“unemployed,” and thus as eligible to insurance benefits, involves 
at times points of difficulty. The prevailing definitions, as set forth 
in the several laws, agree in holding that unemployment to be com- 
pensable must involve three major elements—ability to work, willing- 
ness to work, and inability to find work. As regards the question of 
ability to work, there is no great difficulty, it being agreed that per- 
sons unable to work because of sickness, old age, or other reason are 
not to be regarded as entitled to unemployment benefits. As regards 
willingness to work and inability to find work, there is room, however, 
for considerable difference of opinion. Is an unemployed person to 
be required to accept any work offered him, or must the work be 
“suitable”? Is, for instance, a carpenter to be denied benefits if he 
refuses to accept work as a common laborer? Again, how is a man’s 
sincerity in searching for work to be measured? Questions such as 
these can seldom be settled entirely by legislation, and in general it 
may be said that the tendency is to make the legal definitions rather 
broad and simple and leave the settlement of individual cases to the 
judgment of the administrative authorities. All laws and rules, 
Lewaeit agree in providing that insurance benefits are not to be paid 
to workers involved in industrial disputes, and that benefits are not 
to be denied workers who refuse to accept work in establishments 
where industrial disputes are in progress. 


Conditions for Receipt of Benefit 


All unemployment-insurance systems prescribe two sets of condi- 
tions for the receipt of regular benefits. These are: (1) That the 
applicant shall have been ‘“‘insured” for a prescribed length of time, 
l.e., shall have been employed and thus have contributed to the insur- 
ance fund for a prescribed period, and (2) that there shall be a certain 
qualifying or waiting period between the loss of employment or the 
registry of unemployment and the beginning of benefit payments. 
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Table 3 shows in detail the conditions prescribed for eligibility {, 
benefits, as well as the amount of benefit and the length of the benefit 
period, in each of the unemployment-insurance systems. 


Amount and Duration of Regular Benefit 


As indicated in this table, a frequent requirement as regards length 


of employment or “insurance” is about one-half a year during the 
year immediately preceding application, but variations from. this 
requirement are numerous. Thus, in Queensland, 2 weeks’ employ- 
ment is required ; in Austria, 20 weeks’ employment during 12 months . 


prior to unemploy ment; in Belgium, uninterrupted payment of con- 
tributions, before unemployment, for at least one year; in Bulgaria, 
1 year’s s contributions during two years; in Czechosloy akia, 3 months’ 
membership in funds; in Denmark, 1 year’s membership in fund: 
in the Irish Free State, 12 weekly contributions: in Italy, 48 weekly 
contributions during 2 years: and in Luxemburg, 200 days of employ- 

ment during 12 months. 

As a rule the qualifying period amounts to one week, but in Norway 
and Germany it ranges from 3 to 14 days; in Poland it is 10 d: ays: 
and in Switzerland it is 3 days. 

In some countries the insurance benefits are fixed as percentages of 
wages or salaries; in others they are flat rates, either uniform for all 
workers or graded according to age, sex, and family conditions. 
In the following countries a specified percentage of the wage or salary 
is paid: Austria, up to 80 per cent; Belgium, from two-thirds to three- 
fourths; Czechoslovakia, up to two-thirds; Denmark, up to two- 
thirds (of average wage); Germany, up to 80 per cent in the lowest 
wage classes ane to 60 per cent in the highest classes; Luxemburg, 
up to one-half; Norway, up to one-half (of normal wage); Poland, from 
33 to 55 per cent, but with the special provision that a salaried em- 
ployee with a large number of dependents, may receive a benefit equal 
to the full salary received by him previous to his unemployment. 

Insurance benefits at straight or flat rates are paid in Bulgaria at 
the rate of 12 cents to a family head and 7 cents to all others per day; 
in France, the State subsidy is calculated on the benefit paid by the 
fund, amounting to 34 cents a day to the insured and to 10 cents per 
dependent per day, the State subsidy ranging up to 63 cents a day; 
and in Switzerland in the majority of cases the benefits range from 
$1.16 to $1.35 per day. 

Insurance benefits at flat rates, but graduated according to age, sex, 
and family connections, are paid in Great Britain, ranging from 
$1.22 to $4.14 a week to the insured and from 49 cents to $2.19 a 
week per dependent;? in the Irish Free State, ranging from $1.46 to 
$3.65 per week to the insured and from 24 cents to $1.22 per dependent 
per week; and in Queensland, where the amount of benefit varies, 
according to districts, from $3.41 to $4.14 to a single person per week, 
from $5.84 to $7.18 to a married person per week, and from 97 cents to 
$1.21 per child per week. 

As to the period for which insurance benefits are paid, there exists 
a greater variety of practice than in the case of the amounts of bene fit. 
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2 These rates in Great Britain have recently been reduced. 
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Great Britain is the only country which does not place a definite 
jimit upon duration of regular insurance benefit payments. In the 
other countries the duration periods are as follows: About one-fourth 
ofa vear (90 days or 12 to 13 weeks) in Queensland, Bulgaria, Norway, 
and Poland; one-third of a year (120 days) in France; one-half of a year 
(26 weeks or 180 days) in C ‘zechoslovakia, Germany, and Luxemburg; 
a) weeks in Austria; 50 days in Belgium; 60 days in the Netherlands; 
and 70 days in Denmark; while in the Irish Free State the number of 
benefit-days is equal to the number of the weekly contributions 
made in behalf of the claimant. In Poland, the period of benefit of 
salaried employees amounts to six months (12 months for those who 
have made 12 monthly contributions). In the Netherlands the 
eriod for seasonal workers amounts to 36 days. 

Most of the countries also define the period of time for which the 
duration is set. As a rule, this period amounts to one year. 


Amount and Duration of Emergency Benefit 


Emergency benefits, as already noted, are paid to those unemployed 
workers who have either exhausted their insurance or regular benefit, 
or have not fulfilled the required conditions for receiving insurance 
benefit, or who are not insured at all. 

Most of the countries do not prescribe conditions for receivin 
emergency benefit, except that the recipient must be unemployed an 
in actual need. However, some countries, for instance Great Britain 
and the Netherlands, require that the applicant for emergency benefit 
must have been employed or have paid certain contributions prior 
to his claim for relief. Thus, Great Britain requires 8 or more con- 
tributions during the 2 years previous to unemployment, or 30 
contributions at any time, and the Netherlands requires 6 weeks’ 
employment in an industry or occupation specified by the Minister of 
the Interior and Agriculture, during the 3 preceding months. 

In a majority of the countries the amount of emergency benefit 
is not specified, except that the amount is to correspond to need as 
ascertained by local public authorities. In the following countries, 
however, the amount of the emergency benefit is limited: In Austria 
itmay not exceed the regular insurance benefit; in Belgium and Great 
Britain it equals the insurance benefit; in Czechoslovakia it is fixed at 
about one-half of the insurance benefit; in Denmark it is placed at 
two-thirds of the insurance benefit and in the Netherlands at 65 per 
cent of what might be earned in a 48-hour week. 

A number of the countries set a more or less definite limit for the 
duration of the emergency benefit. The limit in Austria is one year; 
in Belgium, 30 days; in Czechoslovakia, 13 weeks; in Denmark, 70 
days; in France, 120 days; in Germany, from 32 to 45 weeks; and in 
the Netherlands, from 18 to 24 weeks. The rest of the countries 
appear to have no prescribed limit. 

In general, it may be observed that the legal provisions regarding 
emergency benefits are considerably less definite and rigid than those 
relating to the regular insurance benefits. Much is left to the dis- 
cretion of local unemployment insurance and relief authorities. 
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Administration 


Tue machinery for administering the various unemployment in- 
surance systems in foreign countries is outlined in Table 4. ‘ 
there indicated, the compulsory systems are managed directly by | 
central government, but, in many cases, with the aid of advisor ~ 
committees of varying degrees of authority. The voluntary systems, 
on the other hand, are managed primarily by private agencies, such 
as labor unions, joint organizations of workers and employers, ete, 
The distinction between the two systems of administration is, how- 
ever, greatly moderated by the fact that voluntary unemploy ment 
insurance funds, receiving subsidies from the public, are subject to a 
more or less rigid public supervision and control, usually exercised 
by both centr ee local governments. Under voluntary systems 
certain conditions and methods of action are prescribed which the 
private organizations must meet in order to receive public subsidies, 
In this sense the voluntary insurance systems may be regarded as a 
form of cooperative enterprise between private organizations a 
the public. 

In order to obtain public sanction a voluntary fund is required to 
have a minimum number of members, amounting, for example, in 
Denmark to 100, and in Finland and France to 50. Also, the con- 
stitution and by-laws of voluntary funds must be approv ed by the 
Government. In the Netherlands an official guide to the formulation 
of the constitution and by-laws of such funds has been issued. 

In regard to the amount of contribution and benefits, considerable 
freedom of action is left to the voluntary funds, although the maxi- 
mum limit of benefit is often prescribed by law. This amounts, for 
instance, to two-thirds of the wages in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, ‘and 
Denmark, and to one-half of the wages in Norway. 

The administration of a local voluntary unemployment fund is 
simple and comparatively inexpensive, especially when the fund is 
attached to an existing Fen organization. Even when a fund is 
separately organized, usually only a secretary and recording clerk 
are required to conduct the routine business. 

Voluntary insurance systems, as a rule, have no intermediate pro- 
vincial or district offices. The central governmental administration 
is also less elaborate than in the case of compulsory insurance. ‘To 
the central office, which is usually placed under the authority of the 
Department of Labor, is attached an advisory commission for the 
principal purpose of making the public supervision and control over 
the voluntary unemployment funds as effective as possible. Such 
a sometimes termed councils, or joint committees, are in 

operation, for instance, in Belgium, Denmark, France, and the 

etherlands. 

The compulsory systems, in addition to the central administrative 
office, have a series of local offices, and usually a number of inter- 
mediate or district offices. The local offices, in addition to their 
insurance duties, usually conduct employment offices, direct vocational 
guidance and training systems for the unemployed, and often direct 
and supervise public works. 

Larger countries with compulsory insurance have established sys- 
tems of intermediary provincial or district offices. The work of these 
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consists in the administration and coordination of the activities of 
the local offices within the limits of their jurisdictions. This, for 
example, is the case in Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Poland. 

The commission or council attached to the central office of a vol- 
untary system acts merely in the capacity of advisor to the public 
agency, usually the Minister of Labor, in charge of insurance. How- 
ever, the similar councils (under various names) attached to the 
central office of a compulsory insurance system have important ad- 
ministrative duties and are often empowered to issue regulations and 
instructions to be followed by district and local insurance offices. 
Private organizations, such as labor unions and employers’ associa- 
tions, are, as a rule, equally represented in these councils, and they 
are, in practice, autonomous branches of the Government. By this 
method it is hoped: (1) To place responsibility for the success or fail- 
ure of the insurance system upon the shoulders of all parties concerned ; 
(2) to secure a closer touch with the actual conditions of employ- 
ment, unemployment financial resources, and trends of economic life 
in the country; (3) to insure impartiality and neutrality between the 
conflicting interests of various groups of population; (4) to secure 
thereby the confidence, good will, and a genuine cooperation of each 
of the groups concerned in respect to the insurance system; and (5) as 
far as possible to keep politics and bureaucratic methods and atti- 
tudes out of the system. 

For the adjustment of grievances and disputes usually a special 
system of courts or boards of appeal or referees is established within 
the insurance system. These agencies are also usually composed of 
representatives of the several parties. 
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Financial Operations 


































THE available data regarding the financial operations of the unem- 
ployment-insurance system in foreign countries do not permit of exact 
comparisons between countries, partly because the latest availatyle 
reports are not all for the same year and partly because the informa- 
tion is not always reported in the same form for all countries. hus 
a reported excess of income over expenditures or of expenditures over 
income does not necessarily indicate an actual surplus or deficit iy 
the indicated amounts, as the matter of Government advances or 
loans to the funds is not treated alike in all countries. Also, the ave 
of the system makes some difference in financial showing. A newly 
established system has certain initial and developmental expenses 
which an older system does not have. Still again, in some countries 
the administrative machinery of the unemployment-insurance system 
carries only insurance proper while in other countries it may be charged 
with expenses incident to the maintenance of employment offices, 
retraining, etc., and the segregation of the costs of these activities is 
not always clearly made. 

In spite of these hindrances to exact comparisons between countries, 
the quantitative relations of the various items within the same system 
are significant, and the combined experience of all the systems gives a 
general idea of the amount of assistance rendered, the proportional 
distribution of costs among the contributors, and the interrelation 
of various items of income and expenditures. 

These data are shown in summary form in Table 5, for each of the 
13 countries for which such data are available to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. All money amounts have been converted into United 
States currency at the par value of the respective local currencies. 
Practically all the figures shown are from Bulletin No. 544 of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics ‘‘ Unemployment-benefit plans in the United States 
and unemployment insurance in foreign countries,” except that in a 
few cases, information received after the bulletin was prepared has 
been used. i 

Administrative costs vary greatly in the different systems, ranging 
from 2.6 per cent of the total expenditures in Switzerland to 30.3 per 
centin Finland. In most cases, the increase in the proportion of the 
funds spent for administrative expenses is in direct relation to the 
proportionate number of beneficiaries, those countries in which the 
beneficiaries form a small proportion of the insured having a relatively 
high cost of administration. In Finland, for example, in which coun- 
try administration of the funds was most costly, only 4 per cent of the 
insured workers received benefits, while in Denmark where nearly 42 
per cent of the insured persons received unemployment benefits, the 
administrative costs represented only 8.5 per cent of the total expenses. 
The actual amounts spent for administration per insured person 
ranged from 8 cents in Finland to $2.52 in Great Britain. The total 
costs of administration were approximately the same in Great Britain 
and Germany, the two countries having the most complete coverage 
of workers. 

The cost of the insurance systems to the public treasury ranged 
from 14.1 per cent of the total expenditures in Poland to 60.6 per cent 
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in Norway. The actual cost per insured person in these two countries, 
however, was only $1.99 and $5.31, respectively, while in Germs ny 
$11.13 was spent out of public funds for each insured person and in 
Great Britain $14.05. The lowest expenditure per person was 24 
cents in Czechoslovakia. 

The total expenditures for unemployment relief in the two most 
comprehensive systems of compulsory insurance were approximately 
$428 300,000 in Germany and $493 ,000,000 in Great Britaim, of which 
about $173, 000,000 in each country was contributed by the State. 
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Recent Changes in the Unemployment-Insurance System of 
Germany *® 


LTHOUGH considerable attention has been given to plans for 
consolidating the three different kinds of unemployment 
relief in Germany—the regular benefit, the extended unemployment 
benefit, and the welfare support—no such radical changes of the 
existing unemployment insurance system in Germany have as yet 
been put into: effect. However, the emergency decree issued by 
the German Government on June 5, 1931, which became effective 
on June 6, did involve several structural changes of the system, 
which, to a certain degree, carry out the proposals made by the 
Brauns Commission of Experts on Unemployment. 

tis believed that the main reason for having the three systems.con- 
tinue to operate separately is the desire not to abolish the difference in 
attitude toward each of them on the part of the unemployed. It 
must be borne in mind that the average citizen cherishes a certain 
prejudice against being supported by the welfare benefit, which re- 
sembles a charitable relief more than anything else. He usually 
does not have this prejudice toward the regular unemployment 
benefit, or even toward the extended benefit, as he himself has con- 
tributed to these prior to losing his job. 


Extended Unemployment Benefit to be Paid as a Loan 


In THE future, extended unemployment benefits will be paid in the 
form of loans, as has already been the case with the municipal welfare 
support. In both cases the extended benefits are to be repaid as soon 
as the financial position of the recipient permits him to do so. How- 
ever, it need not be emphasized that considerable difficulties are 
encountered in putting this stipulation into practice. It is practically 
impossible to keep track of the recipient’s financial position after he 
has once been dropped from the list of beneficiaries. The stipu- 
lation, however, appears to be justified to a certain extent by the 
fact that a small percentage of those entitled to the extended benefit 
or the welfare support may be restrained from filing application. 


Federal Bureau Made Autonomous 


A cHANGE of considerable consequence is represented by the 
establishment of the autonomy of the Federal Bureau for Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance in accordance with the proposals 
of the Brauns commission. The managing board of the bureau has 
been empowered to fix the benefit rates as well as the premium rates 
according to its own judgment. The bureau has not yet, however, 
made use of its right to change the existing rates. 


Change in Method of Handling Seasonal Workers 


ForRMERLY, such seasonal workers as were included in the system 
received both the regular and the extended benefits just like any- 
one else. Hereafter they will be entitled to both of these classes of 





‘From report of C. W. Gray, United States Consulate, Berlin, Germany, dated Sept. 26, 1931. 
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benefit, but only at the rates paid to the recipients of the exteided 
relief. In other words, even though a seasonal worker is classified gs 
receiving the regular benefit, he is only paid at the established rateg 
of the extended benefit. This is important, because in the higher 
brackets of the extended benefit the rates are lower than those of the 
regular benefit. In addition, the period in which the seasonal 
worker is entitled to be classified as a recipient of the regular benefit 
has been reduced from 26 to 20 weeks. A’ respective seasonal worker 
entitled to the extended benefit does not lose the remaining six 
weeks, as they are then added to the maximum period during which the 
extended benefit is regularly paid. However, approximately 50 
per cent of all seasonal workers are not entitled to the extended 
benefit, as for instance persons engaged in agriculture, forestry and 
fishing, household servants, and some constructional workers i In small 
towns and villages; these will lose the six weeks entirely. The perti- 
nent authorities have estimated the financial gain of these measures 
at between 70,000,000 and 75,000,000 marks annually ($16,660,000 to 
$17,850,000).* It must be borne in mind, however, that a part of 
these savings will be counterbalanced by increased payments of 

extended benefit. 
Raise of Age Limit 


THE age at which the unemployed is entitled to receive the benefits 
of the system has been raised from 16 to 21 years. This is significant, 
because not so very long ago the age was lowered from 17 to ‘16 years. 
Unemployed persons under 21 years of age are not wholly cut off 
from the system, as there is a special clause i in the new regulations 
which gives them a claim to certain support provided that the persons 
who would usually be responsible for their welfare are not in a position 
to give assistance, or provided no such persons exist. It is hoped to 
save 50,000,000 marks annually ($11,900,000) by the raising of the 
age limit, even allowing for the fact that 50 per cent of the unem- 
ployed below the minimum age limit are without family or other 
kinds of support and will therefore be entitled to help from the system. 


Voluntary Working Service 


Noruine definite has as yet been decided regarding the so-called 
‘voluntary working service” proposed by the Brauns Commission of 
Experts on Unemployment. This suggestion contemplated the 
voluntary enlistment of persons receiving unemployment benefits 
into groups of workers who would perform labor of a public character, 
such as road building and repair, etc., in return for the benefits given 
to them under the system. This simply meant that the recipient of 
benefits would give some return for the money given to him in the 
form of relief; that instead of receiving the benefit and doing nothing 
the recipient ‘would voluntarily perform work of a character useful 
to the country as a whole. 

According to provisional plans, the unemployed person who goes 
into the voluntary working service will receive the regular benefits 

to which he is entitled. In addition to this, he will be given a book 





é Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 cents. 
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nded ag credit (but no money) amounting to the difference between the benefit 
ad as a received and the current rate of wages for the work which is performed. 
rates a For example, if a worker in this service is entitled to a weekly benefit 
cher fg of 10 marks ($2.38) and he is performing work which at current rates 
f the would be remunerated with 20 marks ($4.76) weekly, this worker is 
ona] a credited by the Government with the difference, or 10 marks. The 
nefit @ right of the worker to avail himself of these book credits will be entirely 
ker dependent on authorization by the Minister of Finance. It is con- 
- siy Mf templated that these credits shall be used only for the purchase of a 
ithe MM building site or the building or furnishing of a private house for the 
5) Ma worker’s own use. During the period from January to April, 1931, 
ided (@ approximately 120,000 minors were enrolled in the voluntary working 
and service. 
- Check on Farm-to-City Movement 
res A FURTHER structural change of the system of recent date is 
) to represented by the endeavor to check the migration of farm hands into 
| of # the cities. Those municipalities belonging to the special class and the 
of classes A and B of the German schedule of cities (which includes 
practically all larger cities of Germany) will be obliged to take care, 
for four weeks only, of those unemployed who moved to these cities 
during the last year before their >ecoming jobless; after that period 
the community in which their furmer residence was situated will be 
responsible for their welfare. 


Reduction in Benefits Paid 


THE most important part of the retrenchment program is the very 
considerable decrease of the benefit rates themselves, varying from 6 
to 14 per cent, according to the respective classes of workers. It will 
be remembered that the regular unemployment-insurance benefit 
consists of a basic benefit and a family rena: each of which 
amounts to a fixed percentage of the standard wage or salary of the 
class in which the unemployed person has been placed. These 
percentages have been reduced by five points, as may be seen by the 
following table: 


TABLE 1.—FORMER AND PRESENT RATE (PER CENT OF STANDARD WAGE) PAID 
AS UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS IN GERMANY 





Former | Present 
rate (per | rate (per 





Wage or salary class cent of cent of 
standard | standard 

wage) wage) 
IR Se ee re ra 75. 0 70.0 
a a Be 65. 0 60. 0 
Class IIT__- 55. 0 50. 0 
ERS RAE ee Weegee paren, se 47.0 42.0 
Class V and VI_. 40. 0 35.0 
Ree ee epee ee ees” 37.5 32. 5 
a fy) * > 2 eee Pa 35. 0 30. 0 

















The reduction of expenditure effected by this measure is esti- 
mated by pertinent authorities at approximately 100,000,000 marks 
($23,800,000). 
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Change of Method of Determining Wage Class 


TueE unemployed person was formerly placed in one of the 11 wage 
classes on the basis of the average wage or salary earned during the 
last 26 weeks preceding the date of registered unemploy ment. Ur nder 
the new regulations, however, the benefits will be based on the last 
13 weeks only, the purpose being to prevent the unemployed person 
from receiving a benefit which may equal or even exceed the wages 
paid for the respective type of work at the time of unemployment. 
Abuses of that kind have actually been reported recently, due to the 
severe wage cutting practiced in certain trades. 





























Increase in Waiting Period 


THE waiting period before the benefit is paid formerly amounted 
to 14 days for unemployed persons without family members entitled 
to additional family allowances; seven days for unemployed persons 
with one, two, or three family members entitled to additional allow- 
ances; and three days for unemployed persons with four or more 
family members entitled to additional family allowances. These 
periods have been increased to 3 weeks, 2 weeks, and 1 week, respec- 
tively. This new regulation will mean an additional burden for 
the municipal welfare system, as the majority of those affected wil 
not be able to support themselves during the prolonged waiting period. 


““Need”’ Test Introduced for Married Women 


THE emergency decree contains provisions aiming at the elimina- 
tion of abuse of the unemployment insurance by married women. 
A “need” test has now been introduced, and the legal claim of 
married woman will be canceled unless she can pass this qualification 


test. 
Standards of “Suitability” of Work Lowered 


ORIGINALLY the insured unemployed person was not obliged to 
accept or perform work, when the period of the regular benefit had 
expired, unless the work was in line with his former occupation, and 
his education or training. However, hereafter he must accept any 
kind of work, provided his physical condition permits and the possi- 
bilities of his future advancement are not jeopardized. Also, benefit 
payments may be suspended if it can be shown that the unemploy- 
ment is due to his own fault or that he is unwilling to work. Govern- 
ment pensions are now deducted from the benefit payments in so far 
as they exceed 15 marks monthly ($3.57), iiétead of the former 30 
marks ($7.14). 

Recent Statistics 


Number of contributors —The number of persons insured and con- 
tributing to unemployment insurance on July 31, 1931, was 12,565,000, 
as compared with about 16,000,000 at the beginning of the year and 
about 17,000,000 in December, 1929. The decrease since December, 
1929, amounts to approximately 4,500,000. It is obvious that the 
number of contributors will continue to decrease as long as the present 
depression continues, 
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Number of persons receiving regular benefits—In January, 1931, 
there were 2,554,000 persons receiving the regular benefit and at the 
end of August this number had dropped to 1,281,000. 

Number of persons granted extended relief —The number of persons 
receiving extended benefit amounted to 1,095,000 on August 31, 
compared with 667,000 at the beginning of the year, and 210,000 at 
the end of 1929. 

Number of persons recewing welfare support from communes.—The 
number of persons receiving welfare support from the communes, 
towns, and cities is naturally increasing more rapidly than the two 
above mentioned figures, owing to the fact that every unemployed 
person eventually becomes dependent on this kind of relief after 
having received the regular and extended benefits for a certain 
length of time. The number receiving such support was approxi- 
mately 1,240,000 at the end of July, as compared with 877,000 at the 
end of 1930, and an average of 569,839 in 1929, and is daily increasing 
with such huge strides that it is feared the one and one-half million 
mark will soon be reached. 

Comparatiwwe statistics—A comparison of the number of unem- 
ployed receiving financial assistance under the three classes of 
unemployment relief is shown in the following table. It shows how the 
strain on the regular unemployment insurance has been lightened 
since the beginning of the year to the disadvantage of the extended 
relief and the welfare support. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS IN GER- 
MANY AND PER CENT THESE FORMED OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED, JANUARY 1 
AND AUGUST 31, 1931 




















7 
Beneficiaries, Jan. 1, | Beneficiaries, Aug. 31, 
1931 
Type of benefit | Per cent Per cent 
of total | of total 
Number jnumberof}) Number {numberof 
| unem- | unem- 
ployed | ployed 
Regular benefit... - Vie ene oe 52.3 1, 281, 000 30. 5 
Extended benefit... _ - ; pea hina nd 2 811, 000 16. 6 1, 095, 000 26. 1 
Welfare support__-_-_----- - Ua Sap WAT eee ; 953, 000 | 19. 5 1, 240, 000 29.6 
Total. _- pbociine wee Ee 8 ee 4, 318, 000 | 188.4 | 3, 616, 000 1 86. 2 





|The remaining percentages include those not yet entitled to benefit, persons still within the waiting 
period, and married women not entitled to benefit. 


Outlook—The Federal Minister of Labor recently estimated the 
outlay for the unemployed during the next seven months at approxi- 
mately 2,000,000,000 marks ($476,000,000), which would mean an 
average monthly expenditure of about 280,000,000 marks ($66,640,000). 
This amount is little less than 50,000,000 marks ($11,900,000) higher 
than is at present required to meet the cost of unemployment support 
for the three groups of jobless. Although the minister refrained from 
giving an estimate of the presumable extent of unemployment during 
the coming winter, the above figures indicate that an average of 
4,500,000 unemployed receiving benefits is expected, taking into 
account that the average cost of unemployment support per capita 
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and month amounts to 62 marks ($14.76). It must be borne in mind. 
however, that this figure represents an average and does not include 
unemployed who, for some reason or other, are not entitled to the 
benefits. At the end of August 3,600,000 unemployed were receiving 
support while 4,200,000 were in search of employment; the figures 
thus reveal that 600,000 were not eligible tosupport. Based on these 
figures, the estimated average number of unemployed of 4,500,000 
arrived at above would increase by about 600,000 to 5,100,000. The 
estimated average being 5,100,000 and the lowest number of jobless 
for the winter being 4,200,000 (September 1), it may be assumed that 
the authorities are anticipating a peak of approximately 6,000,000 
unemployed, although figures as high as 8,000,000 have been mentioned 
by responsible persons. 

Finances.—The annual report of the Federal Bureau for Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1931, has just been published. It shows that expenditures ex- 
ceeded receipts by 612,804,742 marks ($145,847,529). Premium 
receipts for the 12 months amounted to 1,190,000,000 marks ($283,- 
220,000) with an average of 14,100,000 insured persons. Expendi- 
tures amounted to 1,821,000,000 marks ($433,398,000). The average 
monthly expenditure per recipient of the regular benefit amounted to 
82.37 marks ($19.60), of which 74.11 marks ($17.64) were paid as the 
average unemployment benefit, the rest representing operating 
charges. The average expenditure per recipient of the extended bene- 
fit is reported as having been 71.27 marks ($16.96), of which 70.43 
marks ($16.76) represent the average benefit paid. 


—<_—=» 000g —___ 
Recent Changes in British Unemployment-Insurance System 


NDER legislation passed in August and September, 1931, the 

unemployment insurance scheme of Great Britain has been 
modified in several respects, the changes being, in general, along 
the lines recommended in the preliminary report of the royal commis- 
sion. The so-called “anomalies” act, passed in August, deals with 
the developments which the commission preferred to call anomalies 
rather than abuses, while under the national economy act, which 
received the royal assent September 30, benefits have been reduced, 
contributions increased, and a distinction established between nor- 
mal and transitional benefits, the latter being regarded frankly as 
relief payments and as having no connection with the unemployment 
insurance scheme, though it 1s convenient to deal with them through 
its medium. 


Changes in Contributions and Benefits 


THE national economy act authorizes the Government to make, !by 
orders in council, such alterations as may be deemed expedient, for 
the purpose of effecting economies in various services, among whicli 
the unemployment insurance system is specifically named. Up to 
the beginning of November two orders had been issued affecting it. 
The first deals with contributions and benefits, and establishes the 
following weekly rates: The weekly contribution from employer and 
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employee for each employed worker is for men 10d. (20.3 cents),° for 
women and young men, 9d. (18.3 cents), for young women &d. (16.2 
cents), for boys 5d. (10.1 cents), and for girls, 44d. (9.1 cents). The 
order makes no reference to the Government’s contribution, but as 
no change is made in the terms of the earlier bills, presumably the 
Government continues to contribute one-third of the total. For nor- 
mal benefits the rates are to be as follows: 


New weekly rates of unemployment benefit 


, a 
Deen Gee 2) Od WoWet...........«<-<-+s0<e0-- 15 3 ($3.71) 
eek is ns tase Whee @ arinioe breaeniarasie 12 6 ($3.04) 
i oe i Ce Cs neni nccuesheusenbewe eee 8 0 ($1.95) 
CE ae eee a eee ere Se 5 6 ($1.34) 
Women aged 21 and upward_-___-.-.------------ 13. 6 ($3.28) 
Pe Pe Maske ceuiuwscndiewhentsee 10 9 ($2.62) 
EER ee er ee eee 6 9 ($1.64) 
PI? EUs ocukeudbedéwetwivabh sche Chee wens 4 6 ($1.10) 


The allowance for an adult dependent is reduced from 9s. ($2.19) 
to 8s. ($1.95) a week, but the rate for a child dependent (2s. (48.7 
cents) a week) is left unchanged. These rates became effective Octo- 
ber 5, 1931. | 
Changes Respecting Transitional Payments 


Tue second order, which limits the duration of normal insurance 
payments and establishes transitional payments upon an entirely 
separate basis, is far more fundamental than the mere changes in 
amount of contributions and benefits effected by the first order. The 
text of this second order is not yet available, but the Manchester 
Guardian, in its issue for October 16, gives a statement explaining its 
terms, issued by the Ministry of Labor. 
Under this order normal insurance benefits are payable for 26 
weeks in one benefit year. If, after having drawn the full 26 benefits 
within the prescribed period, the claimant is still unemployed, he 
must prove that his circumstances are such that he is in need of 
assistance, and, if he establishes his case, he becomes eligible for 
transitional benefits. 
The amounts of transitional payments to be made will be determined through 
the machinery of the public assistance authorities, but the actual payments will 
be made at the employment exchanges and will be a charge on the exchequer. 
Arrangements for giving effect to these changes have to be made not only by 
the employment exchanges but by all the public assistance authorities through- 
out the country, and an interval has necessarily to be allowed for this purpose. 
The earliest date at which it will be practicable to begin the operation of the 


new arrangements is November 12, and this is the date fixed by the order in 
council for the coming into force of these arrangements. 


Under the terms of the order the applicant for transitional payments 
makes his claim in the usual way at the employment exchange, 
whereupon it is referred to the public assistance authorities for investi- 
gation. These authorities decide whether his circumstances call for 
such help, and if so, what the amount of the transitional payments 
shall be, and report back their findings to the employment exchange, 
which carries their decision into effect. The public assistance author- 
ities may fix the amount to be given at any sum, up to the normal 





5 Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling=24.33 cents and penny =2.03 cents, 
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insurance benefit, but may not exceed that figure. This arrangement 
is credited with two advantages: It frees the insurance fund from the 
burden of purely relief payments, and it prevents the latter, where 
they are due solely to unemployment, from falling upon the particular 
region where the unemployment occurs. If, instead of receiving 
transitional payments from the general treasury, the applicant had 
to fall back upon poor relief which is paid from local taxes, the tax 
burden would be heaviest in those localities where unemployment js 
most rife and where business is least able to bear the weight of in- 
creased taxes. Incidentally, it is hoped that owing to the reluctance 
of many persons to subject themselves to the investigation of the 
public assistance authorities, and to the stricter standards of need 
established by these authorities, the amount paid out in transitional 
payments may be materially reduced. 


Regulations Under the Anomalies Act 


THE anomalies act authorized the Minister of Labor, after consulta- 
tion with an advisory committee, to issue regulations affecting three 
classes of workers so far as insurance rights are concerned: Seasonal 
workers, part-time workers, and married women. (See Labor Review, 
November, 1931, p. 70.) The regulations issued under its terms are 
summarized in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for October, 1931. 

Seasonal workers.—These are defined as persons whose normal 
employment for a part or parts of the year is in a seasonal occupation. 
It is provided that they shall be entitled to benefit for unemployment 
during the ‘‘off season” only if they can prove that for each of the 
two preceding years they have had a substantial amount of insurable 
employment during the off season, and that, considering the indus- 
trial condition of the district in which they live, they may reasonably 
expect to obtain such employment during the off season. The term 
“‘off season”’ is carefully defined. 

Part-time workers.—These are divided into two classes. The first 
comprises those who are normally employed for not more than two 
days in the week, and for these it is provided that they are not entitled 
to benefit for unemployment on any days other than those on which 
they are normally employed. The second group, believed to be small, 
is thus defined, and the conditions affecting it are thus laid down in 
the order: 

In the case of the class of persons who habitually work for less than a full week 
and by the practice of the trade in which they are employed nevertheless receive 
earnings or similar payments of an amount greater than the normal earnings for 
a full week of persons following the same occupation in the same district, tlic 
amount of benefit otherwise payable to persons of the said class in respect of any 
benefit week shall be reduced by the amount by which the aggregate of tlie 
earnings or similar payments received by them in that benefit week and of t/ic 


benefit aforesaid exceeds the normal earnings for a full week of persons following 
the same occupation in the same district. 


These conditions are not to apply to a member of this class who has 
worked for less than four weeks, or who has had an interval of four 
consecutive weeks or longer since last being so employed. 

Married women claimants.—There has been much complaint that 
married women who, up to the time of their marriage were in an 
insurable occupation, have been drawing insurance benefits although 
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lent hey have no expectation of reentering industry. In a number of 
the PB eases marriage is a cause for dismissal. 
ere A woman dismissed on such a ground can not be refused benefit on 
ilar # the ground that her lack of employment is due to her own misconduct, 
ing [and owing to the industrial situation it is in many cases impossible to 
had offer her a job, and thus apply the ‘‘genuinely seeking work”’ test. 
tax [HB Consequentiy, she might continue to receive unemployment benefits 
tis [JB indefinitely. Under the new regulations limiting normal benefits to 
in- {96 weeks in one year she might, after that period had expired, be 
nce [referred to the public assistance authorities, who would probably re- 
the fuse her transitional benefits, but it was felt that the situation needed 
eed more direct treatment, and the following rules are laid down for the 
nal treatment of married women claimants. They do not apply to mar- 
ried women whose husbands are incapacitated or unemployed and 
not in receipt of benefit. 
A married woman who since marriage has had less than 15 contributions paid 
in respect of her, or who, if more than six months has elapsed since her marriage, 
has had less than eight contributions paid in respect of her during the period of 
three months preceding the beginning of her benefit quarter, shall be entitled to 
benefit only if, in addition to satisfying the other requirements of the acts for the 
receipt of benefit, she also proves: 
(1) That she is normally employed in insurable employment and will normally 
seek to obtain her livelihood by means of insurable employment, and (2) that 
having regard to all the circumstances of her case, and particularly to her indus- 
trial experience and the industrial circumstances of the district in which she 
resides, she can reasonably expect to obtain insurable employment in that distri ct 


=» +2 ____ 
Senate Hearings on Unemployment-Insurance Systems 


N ACCORDANCE with Resolution 483 passed by the Senate on 
February 28, 1931, providing for an investigation of unemployment 
insurance and benefit plans, a committee designated as the Select 
Committee Investigating Unemployment Insurance Systems of Pri- 
vate Interests in the United States and by Foreign Governments, 
composed of Senator Hebert (chairman), of Rhode Island, Senator 
Glenn, of Illinois, and Senator Wagner, of New York, has been holding 
a series of hearings in Washington. 

One hearing was held April 2 when Brant A. Scott, vice president 
of the United Mine Workers of West Virginia, was heard. 
Beginning October 19, upon the return of two of the committee 
members from a tour of European countries where the various un- 
employment-insurance plans were studied, further hearings were called. 
The hearings closed on November 13. In the order of their appear- 
ance, the persons testifying before the committee were: Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Co.; M. B. Folsom, of the Eastman 
Kodak Co.; James D. Craig, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; 
Walter J. Kohler, of the Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis.; H. B. Tobias, 
architect of Philadelphia, Pa.; Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secre- 
tary of the People’s Lobby, Washington, D. C.; H. Neville Thompson, 
of Washington, D. C.; Edward A. Filene, of William Filene Sons Co., 
Boston, Mass. ; Sumner Schlichter, of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Jacob Billikopf, of the Federation of Jewish Charities, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; James L. Donnelly, executive secretary of the Illinois 
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Association of Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill.; Charles W. Baker, econo. 
mist, Montclair, N. J.; Malcolm C. Rorty, financial consultant, Ney 
York City; P. Tecumseh Sherman, lawyer, New York City: and 
Abraham Epstein, executive secretary, American Association for (lq 
Age Security, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The testimony in general was in favor of some form of unemploy. 
ment benefit system, but opinions were not uniform as to whether 
such system should be voluntary or compulsory ,whether it should apply 
to one concern, one industry, or be on a state-wide or Federal }asis 
whether financial support should come from employer, employee, o; 
Government contribution, or from some combination of contributions. 
For example, Mr. Swope and Mr. Folsom presented the plans of the 
General Electric Co. and the Rochester plan, respectively, both of 
which are voluntary and administered by individual companies for the 
benefit of their own employees, the costs being shared by employers 
and employees. Mr. Folsom, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Donnelly 
expressed definite opposition to compulsory unemployment insurance 
on either a State or Federal basis. Mr. Marsh suggested that aid be 
given on a Federal basis, without regard to actuarial principles, owing 
to the need that will exist this coming winter and as long as persons 
are without work. Mr. Schlichter’s proposal was of still another na- 
ture, namely, that benefit systems beset up by individual corporations, 
voluntarily as a part of the cost of production, under Government 
supervision and that an incentive to such protection of employees be 
furnished the individual employer by providing that a sum, perhaps 
50 cents on each dollar, set aside for unemployment benefits be cred- 
ited against the employer’s Federalincome tax. Mr. Filene advocated 
a plan whereby corporations would insure their employees for a fixed 
period of time, the plans to be under State supervision and further 
provision to be made that when an employee has exhausted his right 
to benefit the Federal Government should supply the necessary funds, 
by taxation, to take care of the unemployed. 
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= EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF 


iploy- 
iether 
apply 
basis, 
tae NDER the chairmanship of Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, the 
Hons, committee on employment plans and suggestions of the Presi- 
| the MF dent's Organization on Unemployment Relief has offered a series of 
th of definite recommendations designed to promote employment in public 
the HE and private industry and thus hasten economic recovery.’ It is 
yers MF brought out in the introductory statement to the program that the 
nelly #@ desire for a resumption of normal business activity is the earnest wish 
“nce HM of all, and that even though complete recovery must await the re- 
id be moval of adverse conditions throughout the world we should cease 
WINS @ to delay improvement through passive acceptance of the situation 
‘Sons Hi ond should make a concerted and determined effort to correct domes- 


me tic conditions. 
ons, 


nent 
DS be 





Program for Promotion of Employment 


Recommendations 


i THE recommendations made are 10 in number and are here quoted 
“8PS H@ in full. Although the program of the President’s Organization on 
: ed Unemployment Relief is primarily one of relief, it contains, in addition 
sie to measures for direct relief, suggestions for the laying of a firm foun- 
ther dation for rebuilding a sound, permanent national prosperity. __ 

rae “1, United national action to encourage every American citizen 
aa now employed to resume normal buying—to use available income to 

“*: #® purchase goods normally needed and in the replacement of which 

labor is employed—is a condition precedent to any hopeful program 
to constructively increase employment; continued and further re- 
striction of consumption of goods and of expenditures for improve- 
ments and replacements inevitably will offset any and every effort for 
emergency relief. 
‘2. Public confidence in our financial and credit structures must be 
reestablished. Withdrawals of money from circulation for hoarding 
seriously restrict credit and operate to delay business recovery. The 
creation of the National Credit Corporation and such further agencies, 
either public or private, heretofore suggested by the President to in- 
sure further and more certain fluidity of banking resources, will bring 
ready response in increased activity in productive and distributive 
forces of the country. 

“3. In addition to expansion of basic credit facilities, including 
those already instituted by the President, bankers of the United 
States may make their effective contribution to the national program 
for resumed normal activities, through assuming as liberal and en- 
couraging an attitude as possible toward the credit requirements of 
their average customer. 








' Press release of Oct. 29, 1931. 
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“In considering extension of credit lines, bankers now might giye 
due weight to intangibles, to broad conditions influencing credit yo. 
ports, and to the related interests of the country and the genoers] 
public. 

‘4. ‘The spreading of available work in industrial, commercial, anq 
professional enterprises still is the most fruitful field for immediate 
unemployment relief. Workers have generously shared hours of 
labor and a substantial proportion of employers have given earnest 
and sincere cooperation, but abundant evidence is at hand that , 
large number of employers has not responded. Therefore the com. 
mittee renews its recommendations of September 28 with an earnest 
appeal that an immediate survey be made by each employer and that 
application be made of the detailed and specific suggestions set. up in 
another part of this report. 

“5. As distinguished from private employment, there is a yast 
group in Federal, State, and local public service under civil service 
appointment which in general has not felt the pinch of unemploy- 
ment, nor been called upon to share their hours of work. | 

“Tf a truly concerted national effort is to be attained, this group, 
representing one of the largest single blocs of labor, must be called 
upon for their fair contribution. 

“This committee urges upon the elected and appointed officers of 
the Federal, State, and municipal governments and the heads of all 
departments to at once enter into an appraisal of the facts and to 
make a definite effort to contribute to the general objective. 

“6. The committee urges that nothing be omitted to make inme- 
diately available new additional employment represented by public 
work already authorized and appropriated for but delayed or blocked 
by removable legal obstacles and supervisory red tape. 

“7. Special consideration in the effort to spread employment should 
be given to provision of part-time employment, at least, for the 
white-collar class, male and female, which heretofore has received 
less than reasonable notice and which represents a need and a distress 
often more acute than that of the industrial worker. 

“8. In making effective the spread of employment, consideration 
should be given by every unit of industry to the capacity of each 
individual employee for self-help and to his personal and community 
responsibilities. The committee views this recommendation as of 
major importance. 

“9. Community and district surveys to determine the extent of 
made work available, whether of industrial, civic, or private origin, 
and to allocate such work to best advantage in conjunction with 
other local relief efforts, already are accomplishing material results. 
These should be fostered and the endeavor made to extend them to 
every section of the country, not only for the sustaining employment 
thereby developed but also for their influence in bringing home to 
the average citizen his part in the emergency. 

“10. As a special emergency measure for this winter, a survey 
should be made of the possibility for transfer of surplus labor from 
cities to farms, on a work-for-keep and/or other basis, with a view 
to supplying help needed in agrarian sections but unavailable because 
of lack of financial strength, and to relieve pressure upon urban relief 
agencies.” 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Efforts to Keep Children and Young Persons in School 


HE President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, in press 

releases of October 5 and 7, 1931, calls attention to the efforts 
peing made to keep children and young persons in school this coming 
winter as an aid to the employment situation. It appears that in 
many sections of the country the conscious effort made to increase 
the enrollment of children in. schools has met with success, and a 
school enrollment in excess of last year has resulted. 


Primary and Secondary Schools 


In VARIOUS districts, funds additional to the regular appropria- 
tions have been made available in order that the public schools may 
be brought within the reach of children for whose education the 
parents could not provide. For example, in Pennsylvania special 
funds have been provided and are being used to pay the tuition of 
high-school students in oe communities, in cases where the 
rural areas in which they live are unable to support the necessary 
schools. In Spencer, Nebr., living quarters have been furnished for 
school children whose parents could not otherwise send them to 
school and the school-teachers have subscribed money to buy food 
for them. In Providence, R. I., a material increase has taken place 
in the number of applications for and awards of high-school scholar- 
ships. The additional money needed for these scholarships has been 
raised with the aid of the parent-teacher association, local organiza- 
tions, and foundations. 


Colleges and Universities 


Reports from more than 200 colleges and universities show in- 
creased attendance, according to the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief. Attention is called to the fact that these 
larger enrollments serve to keep young persons from competing with 
the heads of families for jobs, while at the same time they offer the 
students opportunity for better preparation for later employment. 
It appears that funds to finance needy students are raised in a 
variety of ways, i. e., through special contributions, use of college 
resources and credit, proceeds from football games, etc. 

At Massachusetts Institute of Technology, student loans of nearly 
$150,000 have been made available thus far. The faculty of the 
College of the City of New York is contributing $1,500 monthly 
for student aid. In other colleges loan funds are being increased 
and the number of part-time jobs for students increased. 


eee 
Efforts to Improve Employment Conditions in Baltimore 


PPOINTMENT of a committee on unemployment in Baltimore 
was made by the city administration in July, 1928, upon the 
suggestion of a group of citizens. On May 12, 1930, a permanent 
organization, the Municipal Commission on Employment Stabiliza- 
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tion, was set up and this body in conjunction with the Municipy| 
Free Employment Service has recently made a report on organization 
activities in unemployment matters.’ 


Program 


Tue Municipal Commission on Employment Stabilization hg 
devoted itself to developing a variety of measures to improve em. 
ployment conditions. Among them is the development of an emer. 
gency code of employment practice under the terms of which it js 
suggested that preference be given to heads of families in hiring 
workers, that the number of working hours per week per person be 
reduced to avoid lay-off and that extra repair work or plant extension 
be undertaken where possible. The commission has also made 
campaign for temporary jobs, established the Municipal Free Em- 
ployment Service of Baltimore, and urged the undertaking and 
speeding up of construction programs whenever possible. 

Development of a plan for stabilizing employment in Baltimore 
and keeping unemployment at a minimum in the future has also 
claimed the attention of the commission. In this campaign the 
cooperation of employers in the city has been sought and the experi- 
ence of employers who have developed stabilization programs has 
been made available for the guidance of managements generally. 
The commission has also submitted to employers a tentative plan 
for the payment of unemployment benefits, the funds to be raised 
by employer appropriations of 2 per cent of pay roll. In order that 
workers, who have suffered the loss of their positions through tech- 
nological and other industrial changes, may again enter industry, 
the commission is cooperating with the school authorities to intro- 
duce a series of vocational training courses. Along with these 
activities a fact-finding program is being carried on to ascertain 
with accuracy what the trends in employment activity have been. 

The Municipal Free Employment Service opened on December 22, 
1930, and had on August 15, 1931, made placements of 1,757 persons 
out of a total of 7,713 registrants, that is, 22.8 per cent of registrants. 
The service superseded a former municipal employment bureau. 

In closing its report the Municipal Commission on Employment 
Stabilization urges: (1) Stabilization of business; (2) establishment of 
unemployment benefit plans in industrial concerns so that workers 
may be protected when unusual circumstances make lay-off neces- 
sary; and (3) employer support in coordinating activities in the 
Baltimore labor market through the Municipal Free Employment 
Service. 
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Unemployment in Pennsylvania, June, 1931 


N ESTIMATE of the number unemployed and an analysis of 
industrial employment and wage payments in Pennsylvania in 
June, 1931, are made in Special Bulletin No. 33 of the bureau of ste 
tistics of the department of labor and industry of that State, which 's 
entitled ‘‘How many are jobless in Pennsylvania?”’ 


—— 








2 Report of the Municipal Commission on Employment Stabilization and the Municipal Free Employ: 
ment Service, Baltimore, Md., September, 1931. 
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The United States census of unemployment, taken in April, 1930, 
was used as a starting point and an estimate for two months after 
yas predicated on the following changes shown in the indexes of 
volume of industrial employment in Pennsylvania from April, 1930, 
to June, 1931: 


cipal 
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it is Anthracite coal mining... . ..------------------------- —12.5 
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Each county in Pennsylvania was classified according to its pre- 
dominant type of industry—agriculture, mining, or manufacture. 
The factors of the change in industrial employment from April, 1930, 
to June, 1931, were then applied to the employment totals for the dif- 
ferent counties. Indexes for city areas were used in cases when such 
indexes were considered to be more indicative than those for the State.® 
The estimated total of unemployed in the State was 918,768 ° as of 
June, 1931, or 24.7 per cent, of the normally occupied persons as 
enumerated in the 1930 census.° 

The following is the full text of the summary of the above-mentioned 
bulletin: 

“The estimated number of unemployed in Pennsylvania for June, 
1931, is believed to be approximately 919,000 persons, or nearly 25 
per cent of the total working population. 
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stry, “The prevalence of unemployment in the principal industries of the 
ntro- a State is shown by a comparison of the employment and wage payment 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR JUNE, 1931, COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1930, AND 
WITH JUNE, 1929 
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'No data available. 








“Employment and pay rolls in construction and contracting show 
the largest decline in the past two years. The second largest reduc- 
tion is shown for manufacturing, with a preponderance of this reduc- 
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_ compiled by Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank, in cooperation with State department of labor 
and industry. 

; ‘Index of United States Department of Agriculture for Middle Atlantic States—Jan. 1, 1930, to 
an. 1, 1931, 

' The estimate does not take into account the rapid increase of unemployment in the counties of western 


oand ennsylvania most seriously affected by the strike of the bituminous coal miners, 
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tion in the metal and textile industries. Employment in anthricite. 
coal mining for June is shown to be 22 per cent lower than it wis a; 
this period two years ago, a greater percentage decline than is show, 
for the bituminous industry. Pay rolls in bituminous mining fo, 
June, 1931, however, were only slightly more than half of their (ota! 
for the same month two years ago. 

‘“‘Employment in wholesale trade in the past two years has declined 
nearly 6 per cent, while employment in retail establishments has 
decreased more than 8 per cent. 

“Average weekly earnings of workers in manufacturing have fallen 
from a peak of $27.53 a week in May, 1929, to $21.25 in June, 1931, 
a 22.8 per cent decline. 

‘“‘Average hourly earnings of workers in manufacturing have shown 
little variation in the four years prior to 1930 but have fallen from 69 
cents an hour in June, 1930, to 55.9 cents an hour in June, 1931, 

“The prevalence of part-time employment is shown by the drop 
in hours worked in manufacturing from an average of 50 hours a 
week in the spring of 1929 to an average of 38 hours in June, 1931, a 
24 per cent reduction. 

‘““Wage-rate reductions affecting approximately 15 per cent of the 
total number of workers engaged in the manufacturing industry of 
Pennsylvania have been reported during the last year and a half. 
The average size of the wage cut was 10.8 per cent. This is the 
record of wage reductions voluntarily reported by employers. It 
does not include a record of reductions made and not reported, nor 
does it include records of wage cuts affecting employees laid off at 
one rate and rehired at a lower rate. 

“The ratio of applicants for employment to jobs open, as reported 
from State public employment offices, reached a higher mark in .June, 
1931, than at any other period of the nine years for which comparative 
records of public employment office activities are available. The 
figure for June, 1931, was 409 applicants for every 100 available 
jobs, or more than four to one. In June, 1930, the ratio was 32 
applicants for every 100 openings.”’ 





—_—* _ 
— o> ea 


Stabilization Plan in Wisconsin Lumber Industry ‘ 


HE lumbermen in the State of Wisconsin have inaugurated 
what is said to be the first practical attempt of an entire indus- 
trial group to give a certain fixed amount of employment to the 


workers of an industry. 

The Wisconsin lumbermen signed a contract, approved by Governor 
La Follette’s executive council in October, by which it was agreed to 
maintain production at a fixed percentage of capacity in all of thei 
plants so as to avoid complete shutdowns. A committee, made up 
of seven representatives of the lumbermen and of five persons ap- 
pointed with the approval of the State department of agriculture 
and markets, will superintend the carrying out of the contract In 
such a way as to increase the production evenly throughout the 
industry if the demand warrants it. The agreement provides that 
for the period July 1, 1931, to July 1, 1932, the production of each 


ed 





6 The National Lumber Bulletin. Washington, November, 1931, p. 6. 
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plant will be set at 28 per cent of the annual average for the 3-year 
period, 1927-1929, which were years of large production. In pre- 
senting the contract with the lumbermen to the executive council, 
the governor stated that the agreement was a joint effort to stop the 
complete shutting down of plants and to create order out of the 
present disorganized methods of marketing and production. 


—— — —ng-o 
Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, from 
January, 1930, to the latest available date. 
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Australia Austria Belgium Canada 
rad 
| Trade-unionists | Compul- y . P F i i 
unemployed oa os Unemployment insurance societies 
Date (end of month) poe ae poh 
unem- Wholly unem- Partially unem- | unionists 
Pe ployed ployed ployed unem- 
Number A in re- ployed 
cent | ceiptof 7 
benefit | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
ane : a | kee | 
1630 | 
a ae M- ieee. 273,197 | 22, 542 3.5 | 25, 782 4.0 10.8 
February - - - - - (2) a 284, 543 16, O85 2.6 31, 222 4.9 11.5 
SE 63, 144 14.6 239, 094 14, 030 2.2 28. 469 4.5 10. 8 
Api... , ; . (2) hee op 192, 477 13, 715 2.2 36, 605 5.8 9.0 
May..-- (2) ida 162, 678 12, 119 19 38, 761 6.1 10, 3 
a 80, 595 18.5 150, 075 12, 226 19 41, 336 6.5 10. 6 
cae ae (2) Lege Se" 153, 186 15, 302 2.4 48, 580 & 9.2 
August_._- ‘ : (2) a a 156, 145 17, 747 2.8 51, 649 8.2 9.3 
September - a 90, 379 20. 5 163, 894 23, 693 3.8 61, 623 9.9 9.4 
October _. (?) ecaioid 192, 778 27, 322 4.3 54, 804 8.5 10.8 
November - (2) i % 237. 745 38, 972 6.1 76, 043 12.0 13.8 
December___ s | 104, 951 | 23. 4 294, 845 63, 585 9.3 117, 167 17.0 17.0 
1931 | : 
January___- a lt 2ae--: 331,239 | 77, 181 11.1] 112,734! 16.2 16.0 
February - . . . i, eae 334, 041 81, 750 11.7 121, 906 19.4 15.6 
March. ._-- . 113, 614 25. 8 304, O84 &1, 305 11.3 125, 972 te | 15, 5 
See (2) ee ake 246, 845 70, 377 10. 0 110, 139 15.6 14.9 
| ROG ES (2) : 208, 852 56, 250 7.9 97, 755 13. 8 16. 2 
June... | 118,424 27.6 191, 150 62, 642 8.9 101, 616 14.4 16.3 
aiid | (?) ‘ 194, 364 64, 644 9. 1 116, 747 16.3 16. 2 
August____ (?) eed AER ES 196, 321 70, 893 9.9 120, 669 16.8 15. 8 
September . - .- 120, 694 28. 3 202, 130 74, 175 10.3 119, 433 | 16. 6 18.1 
Ostober......-.- | eer 228, 101 ey Se ae ee, a ee ae 
| 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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{ 
Danzig 
Czechoslovakia (Free Denmark Estonia 
City of) 





D: Trade-union and Trade-union unem- | __ 
ate (end of month) surance funds— ployment funds— Number 
Number} unemployed in | Number unemployed unem- 
of unem- receipt of benefit of unem- ployed 
ployed ployed ____sremaining 
on - € registered on live 
register | __ re went 
Number be register 











Number | Per cent 








1930 

January... 73, 891 39, 199 
February , 86, 156 40, 550 
88, 005 45, 567 

79, 721 42, 664 

77, 0€9 41, 098 

73, 464 37, 853 

j = 77,309 | 46,800 
August-_- as 88,005 | 52,694 
September - -- ..-| 104, 534 57, 542 
October yn oe 122, 379 61, 213 | 
November cana 155, 203 65, 904 
December 239, 564 93, 476 


fos) 


19, 282 55, 876 ’ 5, 608 
21, 153 59, 363 4, 580 
20, 376 47, 109 5.6 3, 575 
18, 371 33, 471 : 2, 227 
16, 232 27, 966 9, 2, 065 
14, 975 24, 807 910 
15, 330 26, 200 q 762 
15, 687 26, 232 1, 039 
16, 073 27, 700 . 1, 414 
17, 307 32, 880 : 3, 282 
20, 272 44, 200 5, 675 
24, 429 71, 100 . 6, 163 


om 


IW Oe] 


QO Gr OHO He Go GO GO He GO G9 
© 


ew 


1931 
January. 313, 511 104, 580 
February 343, 972 117, 450 
March - _- _...| 339,505] 119,350 
;\ onal an ae 107, 238 
y _..| 249, 686 93, 941 
220, 038 82, 534 
Re : 209, 233 82, 759 
August...---- 214, 520 86, 261 
September __- 228, 383 384, 671 
October eRe _ 253, 518 


27, 081 70, 961 ; 5, 364 
28, 192 73, 427 ; 4, 070 
27, 070 67, 725 2. 2, 765 | 
24, 186 45, 698 5. 2, 424 
20, 686 37, 856 2. 1, 368 
19, 855 34, 030 24 931 
20, 420 36, 369 634 
21, 509 35, 060 933 | 
22, 922 35, 871 2, 096 | 
pee 47, 196 


— et 
NPSS~eo 
AAAroocn 


~ 














ao 
Qo © 























France Germany 











Trade-unionists 
Date (end of month) Number | Number of} _ 
ofunem-| unem- Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
ployed | ployed ployed ployed 

inreceipt| registered 
of benefit | 

| Number | Per cent) Number | Per cent! 

| | | 











1930 
January - ---- i 1,484 | 3,217,608 | 1,004, 787 
February --- EI ae BS 1,683 | 3,365,811 | 1,076, 441 
MN hasan Sn sph i wlan 1, 630 3, 040, 797 995, 972 
EE 6 cn Rancah nieces ra 1,203 | 2,786, 912 926, 831 
dd ae 859 | 2,634,718 | 895, 542 
RRS , 5 ied 1,019 2, 640, 681 896, 465 
RARER SS Sa 856 | 2,765, 258 930, 777 
August- ; aioasioal 964 2, 883, 000 984, 384 
September-...--..----- rail 988 | 3,004,000 | 1, 011, 820 
October ae pe a 1, 663 3, 252, 000 | 1, 061, 570 693, 379 
November..--_------ wre. 4, 893 3, 683, 000 | 1, 167, 930 721, 658 
December Beane tak 11,952 | 4,384, 000 . (?) 


= 
—) 


501, 950 
593, 380 
576, 153 
553, 098 
552, 318 
578, 116 
631, 903 
670, 466 
677, 627 


GRE 
347, 102 
OR], UOS 
RR 240 
34, 662 
900, 961 
947, 811 
965, 348 
071, 730 
353, GSO 
829 5OS 


waiu 


own 


oun 


= 
— 
DON ee ee bobo pp 


$ 


A TES CEE ee oe 28, 536 | 4, 887, 000 t 9. 3, 364, 770 
February..-......-------.---| 40,766 4,972,000 . Y 3, 496, 979 
|. ORS? el LSS 50,815 | 4, 756, 000 : ; 3, 240, 523 
, oS eee oe ae 49, 958 358 : . 2, 789, 627 
May -.--- niin se 41, 339 be . 4 507, 732 
June__. -< ccees coca 36, 237 uv. # 353, us 
a ite _.| 35,916 5 31. 9, 2, 231, 513 
August ------ 37, 673 : 3. 6 , 376, 589 
September. _.---_---- bla 38, 524 35 ; ; 2, 48 

October _____- } eee a! 
November ..| #81, 553 





























See footnotes at end of table, 
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Der 
em- 


fered 


2, 696 
» 45 
), O89 
', 274 
L, 666 
q 026 
, 28 
) 279 
1, 740 
’ 336 


= wea 
Z SS 
oe te 3 


> be 


=! See Sie Se 
Qaoocs 


~1 


f48 
102 
irs 
240 
h62 
61 
S11 
$48 
730 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland baa Hungary 
Compulsory insurance ber _ 
Date (end of month) Bata nrad 
Wholly unem- Temporary stop- “s Shared Social-demo- 
ployed pages with em- Chris- cratic 
oes —__— — | ployment a 
exchanges | (Buda- - » 
Number | Percent | Number | Per cent pest) . ag Rota 
1930 
ng See a 1, 183, 974 9.8 | 336, 474 2.8 | 1,491, 519 1, 161 21, 533 14.5 
February-.-.-.--------- _| 1, 211, 262 10.0 | 371,840 3.1 | 1,539,265 | 1,120] 21,309 14.8 
, Sal eee 10.6 | 409, 785 3.4 | 1, 677, 473 983 | 21, 016 14. 6 
a te 1, 309, 014 10.8 | 451, 506 3.8 | 1, 698, 386 906 | 20, 139 13.7 
ST gta ktgaeee wea 11.1 516, 303 4.2 | 1,770, 051 875 19, 875 13. 6 
oS RS Sees | 11.1 569, 931 4.7 } 1,890, 575 829 18, 960 13.0 
July mee er ], 405, 981 11.6 664, 107 5.5 | 2,011, 467 920 19, OF 1 13. 2 
August----- .--.-----| 1, 300, 900 12.4 | 618,658 5.1 | 2, 039, a 847 | 21,013 14.5 
September - - - -- 1, 579, 708 13. 1 608, 692 5.0 | 2, 114, 955 874 22, 252 16.0 
| ; 1, 725, 731 | 13.9 593, 223 4.8 | 2, 200, 413 999 22, 914 16.7 
November-.--.-..-- -| 1, 836, 280 14.8 532, 518 4.3 | 2, 274, 338 975 23, 333 17.0 
December --- --- .---| 1, 853, 575 14.9 | 646, 205 5.3 | 2, 392, 738 935 | 24,648 17.9 
1931 | | 
January---- ...--| 2,044, 209 | 16.5 618, 633 | 5.0 | 2,613, 749 953 26, 191 19.1 
0, ES ee 2, 073, 578 16. 7 623, 844 | 5.0 | 2,627, 559 965 27,-089 19.8 
March....... jnaiee midiilictatectiel 2, 052, 826 16.5 612, 821 | 5.0 | 2, 581, 030 996 27. 092 (2) 
as oa 2} 16.3 564, 884 | 4.6 | 2, 531, 674 1, 042 27, 129 (*) 
Se eS 16.3 | 558, 383 | 4.5 | 2, 506, 431 |...-- ow. ng alee : 
ea eee 16.4 | 669, 315 | 5.4 | 2,629, 215 |__- " Epes a 
ae sce baa 2, 073, 892 16.7 732, 583 | 5.9 | 2,662, 765 * te San i 
August_-...--- 2, 142, 821 17.3 670, 342 | 5.4 | 2, 732, 434 eee) SE ARS: Shee one . 
September - - -.--- 2, 217, OF0 17.9 663, 466 Re ly SE eee. Seay eae 
Glebe ccnce~ecesens 2, 305, 388 18. 1 487, 591 eo.) 38 4» ee eee nee ae 
} 
Irish Free State Italy Latvia Netherlands New Zealand 
Compulsory in- | Number of un- Unemployment al 
surance—unem-| employed regis- | Nymber | insurance socie- ae 
Date (end of ployed tered unem- |ties—unemployed — 
month) ployed 
p remain- | 
> | Selly |b oo. 
. Per tially live . Per . Per 
Number cent mee unem- | register Number cent Number cent 
at ployed 
1930 | | 
Se 31, 592 E 11.1 466, 231 23, 185 9, 263 56, 535 13.9 (2) ARE 
February.....--.-.--- (2) 456,628 | 26, 674 8, 825 50, 957 12. 5 4, 348 8.5 
aT (2) a 385,432 | 28, 026 6,494 | 34, 996 8.6 m tiaau. 
Oe 26, 027 9.2 372, 236 | 24, 305 3, 683 28, 421 6.9 (?) eee ae 
ae (2) 367,183 | 22, 825 1, 421 26, 211 6.3 5, 884 10.9 
ae (2) Me 322, 291 21, 887 779 23, 678 5.5 PF Bntec- 
SS eee 23.393 | 8.2] 342, 061 24, 209 607 29, 075 6.7 (2) ethinds 
August__...-.- anon ae? (2) — 375, 548 | 24, 056 573 32, 755 7.6 7, 197 13. 5 
September -_-_.---- -- (2) ......| 394,630 | 22, 734 1,470 35, 532 8. 2 Facxe. 
Ocouer........--. ‘ 20,775 | (2) 446, 496 19, O81 6, 058 41, 088 9.6 ) Biases ‘ 
November.__.___- 4 22, 990 (2) 534, 356 22, 125 8, 608 46, 807 11.8 8, 119 15.5 
December. ..._.---- 25, 622 (2) 642,169 | 21,788 10, 022 72, 191 16. 5 (2) Niceraied = 
1931 
January...........-] 26,167} (%) 722,612 | 27,924 9,207 | 103,728| 23.4 >: hess. 
February...........| 28, 681 (2) 765, 325 | 27,110 8. 303 99, 753 22. 2 , Sa ee 
Re ds, 1. cao 26, 825 (2) 707,486 | 27. 545 8, 450 80, 525 17.7 | 529,434 |___---- 
eis nn ownuis 25, 413 (2) 670, 353 | 28, 780 6, 390 68, 860 14.3 | §37, 506 }....--- 
SS Sea 23, 970 (2) 635, 183 | 26, 059 1, 871 60; 189 12.3 | 536.921 j......- 
SS ee 23, 016 (4) 573, 593 | 24, 206 1, 584 59, 573 1.7 | §42, 523 }.....-- 
MOY. ....-.....) 3,427). © 637,531 | 25, 821 2,169 | 69,026) 13.3) 546,359 )-.__- 
a 21, 647 (2) 693, 273 | 30, 636 4, 618 70, 479 15.3 | 548, 396 |-..-._-- 
September__._.____- 21, 897 (?) 747, 764 i ee 3 69, 458 15.4 | 551,018 }|__----- 
Gemer,...........].- ELAR IME ES 799, 744 fe SEE ROSSA StS SR ok oe 
































See foctnotes at end of table. 
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Norway Poland | Rumania 
ial w rare 
Re Rasy omnes : Industrial workers = 
Trade-unionists | unem- unem- extractive and ee eee 
a of (10 unions) un- | ployed ployed manufacturing oe roe comer | ye — 
employed remain- | registered} industries— tiall — r Droyed 
ingon | with em-| wholly unem- 4 d aa em Hing 
live ployment ployed paye Lod : ; 
—. | Per | register offices ; ee. a 
Number . ris | . Number — Number Zo 
193 
January sickest ae 7, 786 19.0 22, 549 241, 974 219, 333 24. 3 108,812} 24.8 622 
February -----.---- 7, 851 18.9 22, 974 274, 708 | 251,627 | 27.5 | 120,058 | 28.4 5&8 
RE 7, 503 17.8 22, 533 289,469 | 25,135 | 28.7) 120, 844 28. 9 , 045 
ee 6,701 | 15.8 19, 829 271, 225 | 246,670} 27.0| 113,594] 26.9 , 412 
Serr = 5, 239 12.2 16, 376 224, 914 201,116} 23.0 104, 469 | 24.2 25, 096 
SE see 4, 700 10.8 13, 939 204, 982 182, 600 | 21.6 94, 375 22. 2 22, 960 
See. 4,723} 10.8 11, 997 193, 687 | 170,665} 20.5 70,597 | 17.0} 23, 236 
a 5, 897 13. 4 12, 923 173, 627 150, 650 | 18.3 74,289 | 17.1 24, 209 
September-__-_.-__-_-- 7,010 15. 7 17, 053 170, 467 146, 642 17.8 74, 285 16. 5 4, 110 
=a 8, 031 18. 0 20, 363 165, 154 141, 422 17. 5 91, 854 14. 8 6, 147 
November._-___--- 9, 396 21.4 24, 544 209, 912 ee eee 106, 835 23. 6 42, 689 
December ______.-_- 11, 265 25. 5 27, 157 299, 797 Py \knamateos 95, 637 | 23.1 212 
1931 
January 11,692 | 26.3 | 28,596] 340,718 . a oo 82,717 | 23.8] 3%, 804 
February.__.______| gy Paraeted. | 99107] 368,025 |_......... aaa 92,838 | 27.1| 43,270 
ee 11, 213 24.9 29, 095 . ) ee Cee eee ee 18, 226 
ere |, ee eee 28, 477 SS. | aaa EE See rae 41,519 
REO RRES <a 25,206 | 313,104 |_.._...... RES ORS SS | 33, 484 
June....--- OES? GAPE Lakistheies 22,736 | 274,042)_......... sista alll duminsteditindisapaiics | 28, 093 
Ee Ricinenek Sia Ss ilinnabiie | 20,869} 255,179 |... Sas LLANE: ew ENGN: “arse | 29, 250 
CE SRI ee EO | ARES anergri aetna ai | 22, 718 
September... _.__- Spall ee | 2 SS °  ) CURSE Menagr: homgnenes: Rien 22, 969 
SERRE SESS: See TT 253, 355 |... a oS ae 
| { 
| | Sweden Switzerland Yugo 
Slavia 
Unemployment funds 
| N Trade-unionists . 
Date (end of month) | we ieaioeed Wholly unem- sea oo 
ployed ployed = of unem- 
registered | __ > , a ro ployed 
Number | a Number bond Number pon. 4 registered 
1930 | 
pS TREE T ECR OE: 11, 307 45, 636 14.2 10, 523 4.4 10, 710 4.4 8, 508 
ES SSS dal 11, 949 45, 460 13. 2 9, 971 4.1 11, 445 4,7 9, 437 
SE ae 8, 882 42, 278 12. 5 7, 882 2. 6 12, 642 4.2 9, 739 
| INES See 7, 522 38, 347 11.1 5, 203 2.1 12, 755 5.3 12, 052 
see 7, 362 28, 112 8.3 5, 356 2.2 13, 129 5.4 8, 704 
Easier aes ees 6, 330 28, 956 8.1 5, 368 By 17, 688 5.7 6, 991 
pa " 7, 095 27, 170 7.8 4, 751 1.9 15, 112 6.2 7, 236 
CESSES a LSE 7, 099 28, 539 8.1 5, 703 2.3 19, 441 7.9 6, 11] 
September - 7, 527 34, 963 9.8 7, 792 2.5 26, 111 8.3 5, 973 
ial Snis'as th sn Atcnsivi 9, 013 43, 927 12. 2 7, 399 3.0 23, 309 9.4 6, 609 
eee ee 12, 110 57, 070 15. 3 11, 666 4.7 25, 793 10. 5 7, 219 
SP. 5s bakidgocee 15, 245 86, 042 22. 9 21, 400 6. 6 33, 483 10. 4 9, 989 
1931 
0 SEG oe Rae 18, 921 69, 437 19. 8 20, 551 8.3 30, 977 12.5 11, 903 
Es twin balbenated 20, 139 66, 923 18. 4 20, 081 7.9 30, 879 12, 2 14, 424 
March - -. ‘ — 18, 292 72, 944 19. 3 18, 991 5.4 41, 880 12.4 12, 029 
ebb ian nkhnbeve ae 18, 102 64, 534 17.5 10, 389 4.0 27, 726 10. 6 11, 391 
Se es Ce 14, 886 49, 807 13. 2 9, 174 3.5 26, 058 9.9 6, 929 
RE ees 15,413 | 45,839} 121] 12,577 3.6 | 34, 266 9.7 4, 431 
isin ingen wnt ptiaia 17,685 | 46,180} 12.4| 12,200 3.3} 39,000) 113 6, 672 
fee e a hetiein | 20, 205 48, 590 12.7 9, 754 3.6 33, 346 12.4 7, 466 
September____-......___- | 21,741 54,405 | 13.7] 15,188 4.0 (2) (2) 7, 753 





1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—Interna' onal 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—Stalis- 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsar)eits- 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland—Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique, 
Poland—Wiedomosei Statystyezne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift; 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelenden; Denmark—Statistiske E fterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland Monthly 
Bulletin; France—Bulletin due Marché du Travail; Hungary— ar Statisztikai Szemle; Belgium — 
Revue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U.S. Department of Commerce— 
Commerce Reports; and U. 8. Consular Reports. 

2 Not reported. 

3 Provisional figure. 

4 Nov. 21, 1931 

5 New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. 
only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 
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Changes in Employment and Unemployment in Great Britain 


TABLE was published in the Monthly Labor Review for June, 
1931 (p. 56), giving the number of employed and unemployed 
vorkers in Great Britain and Northern Ireland from the beginning 
of 1930 to the end of March, 1931. In its issue for October, 1931, 
the Ministry of Labor Gazette gives a table bringing these figures 
up to the end of September, 1931, with the following explanation of 
how they are computed: 

The figures in [the final] column have been obtained by deducting from the 
total estimated numbers insured, the average numbers recorded as unemployed 
and the numbers directly involved in trade disputes, together with an allowance 
of 314 per cent of the numbers insured in respect of absences from work through 
sickness and other forms of unrecorded nonemployment other than recognized 
holidays. 


INSURED WORKERS AND NUMBER UNEMPLOYED AND EMPLOYED, WITH INDEX 
NUMBERS THEREOF, JANUARY 1, 1930, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1931 








Estimated number 


























employed 
| Total Number |— 
; . Number not P — 
a insured, : Including | Not in- 
Period aged mee | ——— ‘persons | cluding 
16 to 64 pHe7 employed involved | persons 
| in involved 
trade | intrade 
disputes disputes 
1930 | 
January to March- -- 11, 995, 000 1, 552,000 | 10, 443, 000 | 10, 023, 006 10, 021, 000 
{pril to June : 12, 115, 000 1, 784, 000 10, 331,000 | 9, 907, 000 9, 868, 000 
July to September 12, 197,000 | 2,056,000 | 10,141,000 | 9,714,000| 9,712, 000 
October to December- 12, 290,000 | 2,317,000 | 9,973,000 | 9, 543, 000 9, 540, 000 
1931 | } 
January to March. 12, 380,000 | 2,595,000 | 9,785,000 | 9,352,000 9, 308, 000 
\pril to Jume___.-_--- ; 12, 467,000 | 2, 550, 000 | 9,917,000 | 9, 480, 000 9, 474, 000 
July to September- - - - - 12, 550,000 | 2,758,000 | 9,792,000 | 9, 353, 000 9, 342, 000 
| } 
0 ee —— . | 12,525,000 | 2,732,000} 9,793,000} 9,354, 000 9, 333, 000 
(SE a ae : 12, 550, 000 2, 738, 000 9, 812, 000 9, 373, 000 9, 365, 000 
September ...-._-- ee a we | 12, 575, 000 2, 804, 000 9, 771, 000 9, 331, 000 9, 326, 000 
Index numbers (1924= 100) 
1930 
January to March.-.---- - , 108. 3 136. 5 105. 1 105. 0 105. 3 
PF ES EPS eee ee eee ees 109. 4 156.9 104. 0 103. 8 103. 7 
July to September-____--- Sorin tad ele sn ch 110. 2 180. 8 102. 1 101.7 102. 1 
Geseuer G0 nreeemiver..................-...- 111.0 203. 8 100. 4 99.9 100.3 
1931 | 
January to March.._-.-- 111.8 228. 2 98. 5 97.9 97.8 
Aue SO eee. .........-.- : 112.6 224.3 99.8 99.3 99. 6 
July to September------- eu tedcdash at 113.3 242. 6 98. 6 98. 0 98. 2 
July 2 tae eh | 113. 1 240.3 98. 6 98. 0 98.1 
pe 113.3 240.8 98.8 98. 2 98. 4 
Deppemaner............. ; | 113.6 . 746.6 98.3 97.7 98. 0 

















Up to the end of 1930, in spite of the rise in unemployment, the 
number employed remained greater than it had been in 1924; in other 
words, the growth of the insured population made possible a simul- 
taneous increase in employment and in unemployment, as compared 
with the situation in 1924. From the beginning of 1931, however, 


87017°—31——7 [1351] 
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the increase in unemployment caught up with and passed the jp. 9 adds 
crease in the insured population, so that the index figure for each MB kn’ 
of the first three quarters of 1931 fell below 100. as fo 

Since these figures were assembled, however, there has been Th 
distinct improvement in the industrial situation, which is the more §& for & 
noticeable as unemployment is apt to increase in October. hp (a) 


Manchester Guardian for October 21 gives the following statemen; §Bv°". 


ae work 
of the position: ynen 


_ The unemployment total for Great Britain again shows a decrease; () (b) 
October 12 the reduction on the week was 24,774, which, added to the drop of riot 
33,252 the week before, gives a net reduction of 58,000 in a fortnight. The in. a1 


provement which has set in since the suspension of the gold standard is very 


largely in the great exporting industries, the reduction of unemployment j (c) 
v £ ? e 1 


which has been big enough to outweigh the seasonal increase in unemployment pn 
in the home trades. The north and midlands have benefited most. 1s ; 
This week’s Ministry of Labor return shows that on October 12 there wer. 9 °° 


2,766,746 on the registers of the employment exchanges—2,120,410 wholly un. a 
employed, 531,002 temporarily stopped, and 115,334 normally in casual em. ly 
ployment. for: 


atta 


Unemployment in Mexico in July, 1931 was 

cow 

Fete alg’ to an article appearing in El Universal of July 24, & Jan 
1931, the National Statistical Office of Mexico states that the N 
number of persons unemployed in that country was 144,772 on July 23. 
This figure is based on the results of an inquiry covering 2,500 
municipalities. The State of Jalisco, a purely agricultural district 
having 36,950 persons unemployed, and Michoacan, having 22,(00 
unemployed, rank highest in this respect. 





ss 
i Mi ae 
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Unemployment Relief Measures in New Zealand 


N JULY, 1931, the New Zealand Legislature passed an act chang- 

ing in several particulars the unemployment act which had been 
adopted a year earlier. (See Labor Review, February, 1931, p. 85. 
As summarized in the English Ministry of Labor Gazette for October, 
1931, the new act ‘‘empowers the Minister of Finance to make 
advances within specified limits from the consolidated fund in respect 
of the Government subsidy to the unemployment fund, reconstitutes 
the unemployment board, and provides for the imposition of an 
unemployment relief tax, consisting of a general unemployment levy 
and an emergency unemployment charge, in substitution for the 
unemployment levy payable under the original act.”’ 

The unemployment board, as reconstituted, is reduced from eight 
to five members, and consists of the minister responsible for the 
administration of the act, a commissioner of unemployment, and 
three paid members appointed by the Governor-General for a term o! 
two years. 

The original act provided for a levy of 30s. ($7.30) a year to be 
3 ei on all male persons aged 20 and upward, with certain speci- 
fied exemptions. The new act changes this levy to 20s. ($4.87) a 
year, retaining the former exemptions and providing that others may 
be made should this seem desirable on grounds of public policy, and 
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adds to the levy a special tax of 3d. (6 cents) in the pound ($4.87) 
known as the emergency unemployment charge, which is to be assesse 
as follows: 


? 


The emergency unemployment charge is payable at the rate of 1d. [2 cents] 
for every 6s. 8d. [$1.62], or part thereof, of— 

(a) The income from salary or wages (other than wages received by any 
woman or girl in respect of private domestic service, or wages received by any 
worker in respect of employment on relief works where wages are paid from the 
unemployment fund) received by any person on or after August 1, 1931; 

(b) Two-thirds and one-third, respectively, of the amount of the income from 
sources Other than salary or wages, derived by any person, not wholly exempt from 
liability to pay the general unemployment levy, for the years ended March 31, 
1931 and 1932; 

(c) Two-thirds and one-third, respectively, of the amount of the income 
from sources Other than salary or wages derived for the years ended March 31, 
1931 and 1932, by any woman, ordinarily resident in New Zealand, whose total 
income received from all sources was not less than £250 [$1,216.63] during this 
year. 

In its original form this act, like that of 1931, made no provision 
for the care of unemployed women, but this omission was so strongly 
attacked by the labor representatives in the legislature that a provision 
was inserted requiring the unemployment board to appoint special 
committees to deal with assistance to women and the questions of 
land development. 

No change was made in the terms of the original bill regarding the 
sustenance allowances to be given unemployed persons. 

In its issue for October 12, 1931, Industrial and Labor Information 
(Geneva) gives some details as to the situation of the unemployment 
relief work and the anticipated policy of the new board. On August 
11 the number of unemployed registered at the employment exchanges 
was 48,396, and the board was spending approximately £50,000 
($243,325) per week, which is about the rate it will receive as revenue 
during the year ending July 31, 1932, if the new provisions work out 
as expected. 

A statement of the policy of the new unemployment board, the personnel of 
which was announced on July 31, was made by the Minister of Labor on August 
29. The board on its establishment found the unemployment fund overdrawn 
by £224,000 [$1,090,096], and will aim at the diversion of expenditure on unem 
ployment relief into more productive channels. It proposes to establish camps 
in the country districts where single men will be engaged on developmental work, 
such as the construction of roads to remote districts, and the preparation of land 
for settlement. It is expected thus to employ 1,000 men immediately, and if 
the scheme is successful all the single workers may ultimately be similarly 
employed, thus reducing the present heavy expenditure on city works having 
little community value. 
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Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Pensions, England and Waies, 
1930-31 


HE twelfth annual report of the English Ministry of Health, 

covering the fiscal year ending March 31, 1931, contains a state. 
ment of the work done under the c ontributory pensions act. During 
the year claims were made under the principal act of 1925 for 77,466 
widows’ and 2,011 orphans’ pensions and awards were made in the 
case of 59,365 widows and 1,711 orphans, and 14,333 claims for wid- 
ows’ and 265 claims for orphans’ pensions were disallowed or with- 
drawn as failing to satisfy the statutory conditions. At the end of 
the year pensions were being paid to 287,162 widows, and in respect 
of 251,110 children, of w hom 13 ,633 were full orphans and 237,477 
were half orphans. The following figures are given as to the amount 
spent for these pensions: 


AMOUNTS SPENT FOR WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ PENSIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
IN SPECIFIED PERIODS 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £ = $4.8665] 








Widows’ pensions, in- 


cluding allowances for | Orphans’ pensio! 























children | 
Period covered 
English lo Tnited vaealal English [United Stat 
currency currency | currency currency 
Week ending Mar. 31, 1931___.___-- ee es | £203, 000 $987, 900 £4, 400 $21, 413 
ee GEE SEEON, Oia BIO wow ne mw cnccwcncusacods 9, 880, 000 48, 081, 020 263, 500 1, 282, 323 
From commencement of scheme up to Mar. 31, 1931. | 38, 177,500 | 185, 790,804 | 1, 227, 000 5, 971, 1% 





These pensions first became payable on January 4, 1926, so that 
the period from “commencement of scheme up to March 31, 1931 
represents five years and a quarter. 

Contributory old-age pensions.—The following summary is given 
of the work done during the year in connection with contributory old- 
age pensions for persons between the ages of 65 and 70: 

Number of claims received during the year___--....--.---..-------- 186, 373 
ee See Dn nn. cc cccnccceusbaewesesars 157, 300 
Number of beneficiaries, Mar. 31, 1031____......................... 537, 567 


Amount paid in respect of these pensions (approxi- 
mately) : 


For week ending Mar. 31, 1931___....------- £276,000  [$1, 343, 154] 
For year ending Mar. 31, 1931__.________---- £13, 799, 000 [$67, 152, 834] 
From commencement of scheme (Jan. 2, 1928) 

“pt > Hanae eee a: £40, 243, 500 [$195, 844, 993] 


Through failure to satisfy the statutory conditions 47,103 claims 
were disallowed or withdrawn. 
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Qid-age pensions at age of 70, payable by virtue of contributory pensions 
acts.—The number of such pensions current at March 31, 1931, was 
449,119. 

Widows’ pensions under act of 1929.—Under an act passed in 1929 
(see Labor Review, February, 1930, p. 46) pensions were awarded to 
widows aged 55 and over, whose husbands had died or had reached the 
age of 70 before the act of 1925 came into force. July 1, 1930, was 
the first date of payment under this act, and widows bec ‘ame eligible 
at varying dates thereafter according to the age they had attained. 
Up to March 31, 1931, the claims received under this act numbered 
301,293, awards made were 236,666, the number of beneficiaries at 
the ¢ Jose of the fiscal year was 221,812, and the total amount paid from 
July 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931, was £3,700,000 ($18,006,050). 


Pensions current March 31, 1931.—On March 31, 1931, the number of persons 
in England (or persons who have gone to some part of the British Dominions 
from England), to or in respect of whom pensions under or by virtue of the con- 
tributory pensions act were being paid bad reached a total of 1,746,770. This 
total (which represents a net increase of approximately 401,600 over the figure 
as at March 31, 1930) comprises 508,974 widows, 251,110 children (including 
orphans), 537,567 persons between the ages of 65 and 70, and 449,119 persons 
over the age of 70. 
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Benefits of Standard National and International Unions, 1939 


HE accompanying table shows the benefit services of national 

and international trade-unions for 1930. The figures are ta ken 
from the report of the executive council of the American Federati ion 
of Labor to the 1931 convention of that organization and are given 
to the nearest dollar. 


BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
UNIONS, 1930 








Benefits paid 























Organization | | 
Cink : Unem- | Old-age — M 
Sick Death iP oy — pensions | : 
: | | | 2 
American Federation of Labor__-_---- ENCE Oe wey OL eee ee A ae $2 044 
Actors and artists._.....- aa ta (‘) (‘) (4) (‘) 
pO EEE EE re (’) (*) | () (4) ) 
Bakery and confectionery workers_-_-.----| $112, 222 Lg eee Ht Se eee aot : 2 
A RR ES NE _| 258, 730 | A SC RT 
Bill posters and billers..............--- (1) (1) (@) (4) | (4) 
Blacksmiths and drop forgers- en Se . Os t........ Sere Seta eS ; 
Boiler makers and iron ship builders.-___| 2, 410 | 339, 600 |_..--- - ae 2, 49 
EE RS ee Kp even MN eee 58, 900 $6, 329 
Boot and shoe workers------- | 58, 982 I See | $5,600 
Brewery, flour, cereal, and soft drink | | 
Pees: ant ae 2 13, 066 2 2, 438 

Bricklayers, Masons, and plastere "ara 3762 / * * =e 4 $768, 913 | 7 
Brick an¢ d cl i... ee | 24,250 15, 160 {_..... 
Bridge and structural-iron workers__---.--}_..------- < } a 158, 42 
eee Keene: | RE eee in tees ver 
Building service employeés_______- Diadieiaal (‘) | (*) () (4) (1) 
wa didbewuanieebinl i | See _.-| 10,400 
Carpenters and joiners. -- eee Pr: 715, a ‘ | 458,100 | = 55, 550 2, 84 
Carvers, wood..--.-_-- : ASS ety AS. ESSERE SEC ATS 
Cigarmakers.-_-___-..--- ERE. IFS a  & | SS ree S1¢ 
Clerks, post office. .......------ REE Y | 48,872 | Se as 
EEE ISS een Saat ener | SE ie See 
- << Se a ee Sew ae ee : 4,975 |...- >) ASS See 
Cloth, hat, cap, and millinery workers____| SS eee ee 39, 480 | CS. eae ee : 
Conductors, sleeping car. .-...........---- deaenattee 33, 815 j....- 2 4, 600 
aie A a TE RS FEES | | Ok See 
NN SEE 2, 574 | 6, 850 2 | re ee 
SG a, ee (4) (1) (4) (1) (’) 
pT SERN RRSS Gere ke | eee | eee 
CS TERRES CEES 8 .| 2.112, 000 |__- : ae 
Engineers, locomotive-__--_.......-.------ | 85,812 3, 620, 960 |........- 5 2,101,330 | 112, 837 | 382, 908 
pS SE as: Se fF ES See si 
) i  SeeERSURI IE | =) (8) (®) | ¢ | @& 
TESS _| 358, 514 3 156, 425 | 2 739, 976 |_...__.--- 2,612 Qs, 796 
Federal employees. --------.------- igi 24,315 J. | es ee Wit ee oud 
Fire fighters_.....---- oka (4) (4) (4) (1) | () 
Firemen and enginemen, ‘locomotive... 1, 218, 298 | 1, 133, 800 |.........-| 268,000 | 225, 250 |-_-- . 
Firemen and oilers...........------------| | 2, 500 14, 175 3, 200 | 500 2, 500 0) 
SS Senne Meer neomas S| ee a ae ae 
4.) eS ee 900 | ee a 
Garment workers (United) -_._-.-..-------|---- whe | eS Se ee 
Garment workers, ladies’____..-_----- | 19, 001 4, 025 5,700} 9, 145 |-------. 
Glass-bottle blowers.......-.------ | 25,670 | |S a Oe ' 
Glass cutters, window-.-_..-.-_----.---- “eames <TR 2a ae 
Re i ecccadiintineader aec+eetemes OE O08 cacti ee SS a ae 

1 No international benefits. 4 Includes disability. 

2 Paid by local unions. 5 Includes widows’ pensions. 

3 Includes local unions’ benefits. 6 No report received. 
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BENEFIT SERV ICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE- 

UNIONS, 1930—Continued 
Benefits paid 
Organization | 

— , Unem- | Old-age | Disabil- | Miscel- 

Sick Death ployment} pensions ity laneous 
Ghee Ws tik anew ne knee ecegas (*) (1) (1) (1) i) (1) 
anata:  < -  E SR RCNREE AIRS TE abst Oe a | $64,647| $9,278 | $16,410} $4,500|...____ 
RE it IA SIT EE cater See aaah RaeRee 
Hod ers building and common la- 

RRS oie eindedeiineann paates 2 $39, 834 bi) a ee ae 2 $34, 992 
Wate tbbdbtdscicwscccwsens () (1) (*) (1) (4) (4) 
Hotel and restaurant employees-__- 69, 602 | |  * SS BRS, Sear 3 346, 12: 
Jro! on, stee l, and tin | he ES, Aaa Bes 39, 206 10, fl eee. OS ee ee 
Jewelry workers__.----- (1) (4) (1) (1) (1) . @& 

La the rs, wood, wire, and met: il 2 28, 914 | { ) ( ae eee 2 2, 790 phiiecathdeat 
Laundry workers. - -- 376 3, 750 Be Bitedcaddes Sa Sethe dl itaeaacanchinds 
Leather workers. - - - - 639 dt Se ee -~---------]--------- 
Letter carriers... 153, 305 5 ee ea Se ee ee 
Let ter ce arriers, rural. (1) (1) (1) (1) () (1) 
Lithographers... -. eaeaa bite 5} Mieeeees, “tees Blas _.| 7,621 
Longshoremen..__.._.._._- (1) | (1) | (1) (‘) (1) | (jl) 
Mact Sk Spe eee , | 28, 448 | Samet FE L..~...-.<- | 10,000} 32,497 
Maintenance of way employees____-- Le 22, 550 [Se VS see : ‘ 
Marble, stone, and slate polishers, etc. 2311 o, $8 Fae a 21,710 
Masters, mates, and pilots-_-____- 2497 | 21, 930 | pk EERE: eB Ke : 
Meat cutters and butcher workme EE: SETS: 25, 150 | ee Seer a eee 1, 992 
Meta a oe Ee é : 58. 000 cen ee eer ae | 4,713 
Mir . mill, and smelter workers -- | 212,189 | Jt | aS See ee aE aR an 
Mine : workers ( United) ___- ’ 2 1, 000, 000 | 2 600, 000 | |---------- = ee 
Mc ides CL eS pe ee 176, 820 320, 773 4 | a 17, 250 146, 359 
SE Se ae (1) (’) (1) (}) (@) | (1) 
Oil fie ld, gas well, and refinery workers___|_- sm 5, 500 2, 000 | Eee Fae a ae = ee 
P ai on decorators, and paperhangers 2 117, 865 3 415, 280 | 2 108, 647 |--..-.---- 2171, 775 | 17, 135 
gS eee: Lerre os 4. ) ae ES a ee ee 
Pan A 8 6, 937 | 2:5 | ee ee ee 5, 339 
Pavers, rammermen, etc. -- (*) | () | () | (1) (’) | 1 
a... Re ne Se ee ee 7, 072 
Piano and organ workers 445 | 680 i | are ee ie 
Plasterers wT eS a 72, 225 | ie } eee 3, 200 145, 104 
Plu nbe Ts and steam fitter: “185, “000 3 387, 000 | 2 100, 000 |__._-__--- ss amraiinenasanisits 25, 000 
Polishers, metal_.........--.- MOAT CGF AT 7,400} 17,000 |....-.--.- eerrew | 5,875 
Pe ators, opefative.......... “5, O84 -b | Soler Sa PCR, Ree 
Powder and high-explosive worke rs 200 | py SERRE SIRES AE niu 
Printers, plate and die stamping : F 4 ae ae Seen eee 
Printing pressmen-- -- 49,722 | 3235, 325 | $521,508 | 282,719 | 229,396 | 20, 399 
Pulp, sulphite, and Paper mill workers Ra ae! Bh, Stasihatees i} ae oe ee eee ye! 2 
oe abl SE ree 300 3, 625 Fe aes >) = 27, 473 
ilroad trainmen- -------- + Vr ee | 495,578 | 2,943,668 |.....-..-- | 359, 600 11,969,829 | 165, 445 
R silw: ay conductors. ._--- BB * (8s. *) |) ee eee 81, 500 | 218, 817 
Ra ilws ay employees, street and electric. z% 6% ee 116, 800 23,350 | 25,979 
Railway mail employees. ..-...-..----- a | oe Te ae fs ee 
Roofers, damp and water proof workers SFR 4 | SS SRA Seer Gane 
a Se tS, > a ae 28, 907 tf ee ee ree 2 600 23, 134 
tts ns capes : © | (*) i © (°)  -f B 
Stage employees and moving-picture ma- | 

ATER AEE TES ES ie (1) (*) (1) (*) (3) | (1) 
Stereotypers and electrotypers----.---- eS RSE Seen eeeerenes | 13,980 
Stonecutters. at), eee | 24. SRE A EOS SE ee. Sere eee 
Stove mounters. . 6, 500 | 0 Sa ee | 7, 665 
Te. : 182, ST cocci _ 9 | a Babe oe 
Te $17, 859 8, 274 i . »{ > a See 3, 500 
, 2 ee ee (1) (4) (4) (1) (4) (1) 
Teamsters, chauffeurs. and stablemen....|..........]....-...----|.--.....--]...<.....-]........-- 1, 950 
Telegraphers, railroad - ia ea inane: . Sa OE Rees Ree | SE TERS 
Telegraphers, commercial. __.......---- [0i %aoel 2S L........1.......... 8 30, 839 
Textile workers (United)_._..--...-.-----|-- citadel YY | ee! ES aaa 82, 467 
Tobacco workers-_- il ail anni ea aie 2, 400 | Pg REE RET Ce 
Typographical union. of ee ye ee 286,679 | * 628,816 | ? 783, 339 31,467, i 373, 234 | 2 154, 884 
: ipholsterers | eer ee Te ER ae Bs SRE ae 15, 876 

i iccdcn enum anal 648 5, 200 | ” y Renee | ae: 289 
brad gd I i a F 300 TE siting mae —— So cies 
Saar 3, 649, 703 ( 18,527, 095 5, 910, 995 |3, 234, 067 |2, 064, 840 





1 No international benefits. 

2 Paid by local unions. 

8 Includes local unions’ benefits. 
4 Includes disability. 


(> 311, 280 











6 No report received. 
7 Includes lccal union’s benefits and disability. 
§ Not the sum of the items but as given in the report. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Provisions Regarding Discharge of Union Members Found in 
Collective Agreements 


HE discharge of union members, except for just and sufficien; 

cause, without previous notice, is prohibited in a large number of 
collective agreements received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The previous notice required by these agreements varies from one-half 
hour to 15 days. Many agreements provide that if the employer 
desires to discharge a member he shall notify the representativ e of the 
union and give his reason for the intended discharge. If, after investi- 
gation by the union, it is found that the maaabne has been unjustly 
discharged, he must be reinst: ated and paid for all time lost. One 
agreement provides that notice of disch: arge shall not be given during 
vacation nor for two weeks preceding; another provides that no 
worker shall be discharged in a week preceding a holiday week. 

The majority of the agreements providing for previous notice of 
discharge also provide that an employee desiring to quit his employ- 
ment shall give his employer previous notice. Members of the union 
who violate this provision are disciplined or fined by the union and 
in a number of these agreements it is provided that a member who 
fails to give the required notice shall forfeit his pay. A few agree- 
ments provide that the employer shall discharge any employee who 
is suspended or expelled from the union, after due notice from the 
union giving the reason for suspension. 

The railroad : agreements contain provisions regarding the discipline, 
suspension, or dismissal of employees after a service of 30 or 60 days. 
Under the majority of these agreements the employee must be 
advised of the reason for suspension or dismissal. If the employee 
feels that he has been unjustly treated he‘*may request a hearing. By 
giving proper notice an employee may appeal his case to each succeed- 
ing higher official up to and including the highest officer of the com- 
pany. If the employee is found blameless he shall be returned to the 
service and paid for actual loss in wages. 

The following are examples of the provisions regarding the condi- 
tions under which union members may be discharged, as they appear 
in the various collective agreements: 

Bekery and confectionery workers.—Should the employer desire to discharge an 
employee he shall give him one week’s notice and his reason for the discharg« 
Should an employee desire to quit his job he shall give his employer one week s 
notice; on failure to do so he will be fined $10 by the local union. 

Employer shall not discharge any employee except during the daytime and 
in the presence of the other employees. No employee shall be discharged during 
the month preceding the two holidays of Passover and Rosh Hashona. 

No member shall lose his employment for refusal to invest money or purchase 
securities in his employer’s business, nor because of work performed for the 
union, 

Journeyman barbers.—Whenever an employer discharges a journeyman ©! 
Saturday, after he has worked six days, the journeyman shall be entitled to oue- 
half days’ extra salary. 
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The employer agrees to discharge any and all help at any time upon request of 
the union. 

Billposters.—An employee must give his employer two weeks’ notice, if leaving 
hisemployment. ‘The employer will give employee two weeks’ notice in event of 
making a change. Any men used over the steady crew, who work two weeks or 
more, shall be considered as regular men and shall receive two weeks’ notice in 
writing, the same as the regular crew. 

Bookkeepers, stenographers, and accountants.—The union will compel members 
to give two weeks’ notice before leaving. ‘The employer shall not dismiss his 
employees except for just and sufficient cause, nor discharge any member for 
actions in behalf of the union, and not dismiss any employee without two weeks’ 
notice. Notices of discharge may not be given during vacation or during two 
weeks preceding it. 

Building-service employees—flat janitors.—Employer or his agent shall give the 
janitor 15 days’ notice in writing in case of his discharge, provided, however, that 
where the janitor does not occupy quarters in the building the notice may be 
1 day if accompanied by 15 days’ pay and, provided further, that where the 
janitor does occupy quarters in the building he shall have part or all of the 15 
days of notice during which to move therefrom. The janitor shall give the 
owner or agent 15 days’ notice in writing before leaving his position, provided 
however, that if he finds it necessary to leave before the expiration of such 15-day 
period he shall, upon giving written notice to his employer, have the right to call 
in another janitor with the prior approval of the owner or agent, said substitute 
janitor having the proper credentials in the Flat Janitors’ Union. 

Building-service employees—window cleaners —Employees who have worked 
for the firm for two weeks or more shall not be laid off or discharged until the 
employer has placed reasons for proposed discharge before the union. He may 
not discharge for reason of insufficient work without a hearing to establish that 
fact. 

Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers.—If a member is discharged before 10 a. m. 
he shall receive two hours’ pay in addition to the working time due him. 

Carpenters and joiners.—A member shall have one hour’s notice of discharge 
or lay-off, such hour to be used in reconditioning his tools; or he shall be allowed 
one hour’s pay if he does not receive such notice. 

Cement finishers——Any member leaving a job causing loss of material or a 
hardship on other members, upon charges being preferred by his employer, shall 
be fined in such sum as the executive board may elect. 

Hoisting and operating engineers.—If an engineer is discharged no member shal! 
take his place only as a substitute pending investigation. If discharged through 
no fault of his own or unjustly discharged he shall be returned to his job and paid 
for lost time, up to one week. 

Fourteen days’ notice shall be given by engineers or firemen desiring to quit, 
except on account of sickness. 

Firemen and oilers.—It is further understood that all firemen and other boiler- 
room help shall be obliged to give 24 hours’ notice before resigning their position, 
and shall receive 24 hours’ notice before being discharged. 

Hod carriers, building and common laborers.—Any laborer who quits his em- 
ployer without notifying him the previous shift shall be subject to discipline by 
the arbitration board. 

Marine painters—Any employer who discharges a member for upholding the 
trade rules of the union shall be deprived of union men until the matter has been 
settled and all expenses paid to the local union. 

Operative plasterers.—If employer fails to give a member 30 minutes’ notice of 
discharge he shall pay him for 2 hours’ time. 

Plumbers and gas fitters—When a member is to be discharged the employer 
must notify him the same day and give him one hour to collect the tools for the 
employer and to gather up his personal belongings. 

Sign writers—Employer wishing to discharge a member must give him one 
week’s notice; employee wishing to quit the job naust give the employer one 
week’s notice. 

Structural and ornamental iron workers.—No man shall be discharged between 
the hours of 8 a. m. and 12 noon, or between 1 p. m. and 5 p. m., except for 
justifiable cause. Justifiable cause shall not be construed to mean lack of work. 

Retail clerks —The firm agrees not to discharge any member who has been 
employed continuously for two weeks or longer except with the consent of the 
executive board of the union. If firm wishes to discharge such a member it will 
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give notice to the union and unless the firm is given written permission to dis. 
charge such member he shall continue in the employ of the firm. If the firm 
employs more than one clerk and has given notice of the wish to discharve 





: : : : 4 
clerk the union shall decide which clerk shall be discharged. 

Boot and shoe workers.—The firm agrees that no member of the union in their 
employ shall be discharged without just cause, such cause to be satisfactory to 


the representative of the union. 

Cloth hat and cap makers.—The employer shall not discharge any employee 
without the consent of the union. The employer shall file his charges and the 
union will make an investigaticn. If sufficient cause is shown the union yij| 
consent to the discharge. 

Fur workers.—No employee shall be discharged for union activities or other 
reasons except for good cause. If the employer is of the opinion that member 
should be discharged and good cause exists he shall suspend him from performing 
work and shall within 24 hours notify the business agent. If the business agent 
and the employer can not agree upon the question of cause for discharge they 
shall at once refer the case to the arbitration board. , 

No worker shall be discharged in a week preceding a holiday week. 

Hosiery workers.—No employer shall discharge knitters now operating single 
machines, solely for the purpose of taking advantage of the reduced rates affecting 
the 2-machine system of operation. Discharged worker may appeal his case. 
If the executive board feels, after due hearing, that the discharge was unfair 
such board may take the case to the impartial chairman. Should the decision 
be in favor of the worker, the employer shall reinstate him in his employ with 
back pay for the time he was out. 

Ladies’ garment workers.—No employee who has been in the employ of the 
firm for a period of one week or more shall be discharged unless a complaint is 
first made against such employee to the union setting forth the reason and an 
opportunity given the union to investigate. Any employee laid off or discharged 
in violation of this agreement shall become entitled to pay for all time lost; 
Should the employer delay the investigation of a wrongful discharge the employee 
shall be entitled to pay for such discharge regardless of ultimate decision. 

Men’s clothing workers.—It is agreed that discharges or extended lay-offs con- 
sidered by the management shall first be submitted to the union. The union is 
herewith granted the right to make a thorough investigation of the matter. |i 
the union finds that the discharge or lay-off is unwarranted and fails to reach an 
agreement in conference with the employer the case may be brought before an 
impartial arbitrator whose decision shall be final and binding to both parties. 

Neckwear cutters, makers, and tackers.—No man to be discharged without cause, 
and until the complaint against him has been investigated and decided by a 
committee of the union. If discharged without cause he shall be reinstated with 
pay for time lost. 

Journeyman tailors—No member who has worked through the busy season 
shall be discharged during the dull season. 

Any member dismissed or discharged and upon inquiry found not guilty shall 
be reinstated and paid for lost time. Any member whose services are incompe- 
tent, or who uses profane language, or is intoxicated may be discharged at any 
time. 

Cleaners, dyers, and pressers.—The employer may discharge a member at any 
time within the first four weeks of employment. After that period no member 
shall be discharged without a week’s notice, except for misconduct or insubordina- 
tion. Within the first four weeks a member may quit. After such period a 
member must give his employer one week’s notice of his desire to quit. Shoulda 
member be suspended or expelled from the union the employer agrees to discharge 
such member within a week of such notice. 

Coopers.—The employer shall give one week’s notice of his intention to dis- 
charge a member and the member sball give one week’s notice of bis intention to 
quit his job. 

Fishermen.—Any man signing under this agreement and discharged without 
his consent before sailing s.all receive $75 as full compensation to be paid within 
48 hours after discharge. 

Any man who is discharged or who quits shall be paid only one-half of nis run 
money and his otherearnings. If no substitute is hired the part of the run money 
not paid shall be distributed to needy fishermen or their dependenis, or as the 
majority of the fishermen at the station may direct. Men discharged shall be 
given free transportation to home port, including maintenance. 
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Glass-bottle blowers.—Any operator holding a place, and desiring to quit work 
must give notice to the manufacturer and continue work for five consecutive 
days immediately thereafter. If a manager desires to discharge an operator, he 
must give him the same notice with same rights. Parties giving or receiving any 
such notice shall immediately notify factory committee of same, and under no 
coasideration shall cards be granted or settlements made during the year unless 
this has been fully complied with. 

Window-glass cutters.—In case of discharge, seven days’ written notice must 
be given by the employer and any cutter quitting a p!ace must give the same 
notice and faithfully work out same, unless released by the employer, 

Hotel and restaurant employees.—After the first week of employment no em- 
ployee shall be discharged by the employer without sufficient and good cause and 
without consent of the union. Moreover the employer shall give the employee 
not less than one week’s notice of his intention to discharge him. Any employee 
desiring to leave the service of the employer shall giv2 the employer not less than 
one week’s notice. ‘The employer agrees to discharge from his employ any mem- 
ber immediately upon receiving notice from the union that such employee has 
ceased to be a member of the union. 

Laundry workers.—It is agreed and understood that all union members sent 
by the union, who prove unsatisfactory within two weeks, the proprietor has the 
privilege to make a change of the ironer, but if no change has been made after 
two weeks then no change can take place uaoless the case is placed before a griev- 
ance board. ‘The firm agrees to discharge any shirt ironer immediately upon 
receiving Official notice from the union that such shirt ironer has ceased to be a 
member of the union. 

The employer shall give two weeks’ notice to the union before discharging a 
shirt ironer and one week’s notice before discharging a family ironer. 

Leather workers.— No member shall be discharged from his employment unless 
he be given one week’s notice, and no member shall leave his employment without 
giving one week’s notice. i" 

Meat cutters.—Any union man may be discharged for reasons, but any union 
man discharged for service to his organization must be paid off at the time of 
discharge with a full week’s salary. 

Employer shall not discharge any employee <fter employing him for a period 
of two weeks or more unless he shall have given two weeks’ notice to said union, 
and unless he shall fully state his reason. An employee shall give two weeks’ 
notice to employer through the union of his wish to resign, unless for good and 
sufficient cause he may leave without notice. 

Blacksmiths, drop forgers, and helpers. —A member shall not be discharged 
without actual cause. If after proper investigation it shall be found any member 
has been discharged without just cause he will be reinstated and paid for all time 
lost through discharge or suspension. 

Boilermakers and iron-ship builders-~—No boilermaker or apprentice shall be 
discharged without just and sufficient cause. If after proper investigavion it 
shall be found that discharge or suspension was unjust the member shall be 
reinstated with full pay for all lost time. 

The brotherhood will not permit any man to quit one job to go to another job 
unless he gives at least one day’s notice to employer. 

Machinists —Employer must give one week’s notice of discharge, and if for 
reduction of force must observe seniority. Machinists leaving service of em- 
ployer must give one week’s notice. 

Motion-picture operators ——Employer agrees when desiring to dispose of the 
services of an employee he will give such employee two weeks’ notice, said notice 
to be considered as starting with the next full pay-roll week, or pay two weeks’ 
salary in lieu thereof. The union agrees that in case a member desires to leave 
his employer he shall give two weeks’ notice, beginning with the next full pay-roll 
week, 

Paper-box makers.—No member of the union is to be discharged without suffi- 
cient cause, and if so discharged shall be reinstated with full pay for the time lost. 

Pocketbook workers.—Employer will file complaint with the union before dis- 
charging an employee, provided, however, that this will not be binding upon the 
employer in extraordinary cases when and where an instant discharge is absolutely 
warranted. If employee is discharged through discrimination he shall be rein- 
stated with back pay. 

Operative potters.—Any employer may discharge any workman by serving said 
workman with two weeks’ notice of discharge and by giving said workman his 
usual employment during those two weeks. Any workman may resign his posi- 
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tion by filing in writing with the proper representative of his firm a two w: 
notice of resignation and by working out the full two weeks. 
Bookbinders.—When a member of the union desires to terminate his or her 
employment, he or she shall notify the secretary of local No. —, who shall make 
every effort to fill the vacancy without interruption to the service of the employe 
An employee can not be discharged without a reasonable notice and the e})gir. 
woman must also be notified. An employee who quits her position without 9 
reasonable notice or excuse to person in charge, or without putting on a eom. 
petent substitute, shall be subject to discipline by the union or by a fine. 
Lithographers.—No member shall be permitted to leave his place of employ- 
ment without serving notice to his employer and the local office at least 48 hours 
before leaving. The penalty shall be a fine, reprimand or expulsion, at direction 
of council board. 
Photo-engravers.—No journeyman shall leave his position without giving one 
week’s notice to his employer, and no journeyman shall be discharged or indef- 
nitely laid off without being given two weeks’ notice by his employer. 
A notice of one full week shall be given to employee and to employer upon 
severing their relations as such. If member has been put on reduced hours or 
time, he has the right to quit without notice. 
Printing pressmen and assistants.—Any member discharged except for breach 
of office discipline shall be given seven days’ notice. The union will require 
member to give sufficient notice of desire to quit to enable the union to secure g 
competent man for his place, and the union agrees to withhold traveling card 
from any member failing to give such notice. 
Stereotypers and electrotypers—No member shall be discharged without 
week’s notice or one week’s pay, except discharge is for gambling, intoxication, 
smoking in working hours, or insubordination. A member leaving his position 
must give one week’s notice to the foreman of shop where he is employed. 
Typographical workers.—No office shall discharge a member without giving 
three days’ notice. Any member found guilty of leaving a situation without 
giving three days’ notice shall be fined not less than $5 nor more than $25, or 
expulsion, as the union elects. 
Employer shall be compelled to give a regular member one week’s notice of 
discharge, or in lieu thereof, one week’s pay. Employee must give employer a 
week’s notice, unless by mutual consent. A member violating this provision 
shall be fined one week’s pay. 
Street-railway employees.—No employee shall be discharged without two weeks’ 
written notice or two weeks’ pay. No employee shall quit the service of the com- 
pany without giving the company two weeks’ written notice, except in case of 
accident, sickness, or other unavoidable cause. If any employee shall quit the 
service of the company without giving two weeks’ notice, he shall forfeit two 
weeks’ pay. Anemployee given two weeks’ notive shall work at regular occupation 
except the discharge is for dishonesty or being dr:ink on duty. 
Any member discharged and found after investigation to have been unjustly 
treated shall be reinstated and paid for lost time. Any member suspended from 
the association shall be suspended from service of the company upon written 
request from the president of the association stating the cause for the suspension. 
Commercial telegraphers.—Telegraphers leaving the service of their own accord 
shall be required to give the company 15 days’ previous notice in writing, and 
acknowledgment of the receipt of such notice shall be sent without delay by the 
proper authority. ‘The company shall be required in the event of reduction in 
staff to give a member 15 days’ previous notice in writing, or 15 days’ wages, 
inclusive of all allowances, in lieu thereof. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs—Any employer desiring to discharge an employee 
shall give one week’s notice in writing; failing to give notice he shall pay $10 to 
the union. Any employee desiring to quit his position shall give the employer 
one week’s notice in writing. The union agrees to pay the employer $10 on 
demand, for failure on the part of the employee to give notice. 
If firm shall discharge a driver member of the union such driver shall be at 
liberty to solicit the trade and the same list of customers solicited for such firm 
for any other firm which may employ him. But if driver leaves his employment 
he shall not be permitted to solicit the same list of customers, directly or indi- 
rectly, for any other firm for one year following the leaving of his employment. 
Upholsterers.—No discharge shall take effect unless the representative of the 
union has been called. Should a man be discharged and it is proven beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the discharge was unjust the individual member shall 
suffer no financial loss. 
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Transient Families in Arizona and Florida 


PON the request of the President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief the National Association of Travelers Aid Societies 
has made studies of transient families in Arizona and Florida. These 
studies have recently been published in mimeographed form by the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief.! Both studies 
were carried on through direct interviews, and while no attempt at 
statistical analysis was attempted for either State as a whole, the 
number of persons helped and the cost of relief, as well as methods of 
relief, are shown for certain of the major cities. 




































Arizona 


In Arizona a large body of transient persons is the rule, as many 
health seekers are attracted to the State because of the climate. 
In studying transients, however, this group was not considered nor 
were disabled ex-service men. Those studied, then, were that class 
of workers and their families who were migrating in the hope of finding 
employment and who, because of some exigency, were in need of assist- 
ance. In common practice a person who has been in the State less 
than a year is regarded as a transient although the law stipulates no 
such limit. 

In the six Arizona cities surveyed the consensus was that 90 to 95 
per cent of the transient families traveled by automobile and that 
the remaining number were hitch-hiking. No organized plans exist 
in the six cities for caring for these transients and the relief given is of 
an emergency character only. From the figures supplied by agencies 
the writer of the report under review estimates that 5,100 transient 
families came to the attention of agencies during 1930 and 4,300 
during the first six months of 1931, at a cost in relief furnished of 
$23,000 in 1930 and $16,000 in the first half of 1931. 
Phoenixz.—During the winter of 1930-31 three canteens were 
maintained in Phoenix, by different groups, for the benefit of tran- 
sients. Most transient families are cared for by the Social Service 
Center. This organization estimates that 2,655 families, or 11,943 
persons, were aided in 1930, and 2,655 families, or 11,165 persons, in 
the first seven months of 1931. The proportion of transient cases 
to resident cases is about 3 to 1. 

It is further stated that transient families in Phoenix have set up 
temporary quarters under one of the city bridges. Here they have 
built temporary shelter between the piers, usiag cartons, old tin, etc., 
for shelter. As many as 28 families were interviewed in these tem- 
porary shelters by the writer of the report under review. Automobile 
camps are also numerous about the city, where cabins may be had for 
from $10 to $12 per week, and camping places are let for 10 cents per 
family per night. 

The Salvation Army states that persons are so eager to secure em- 
ployment that they will accept jobs for which payment is made in 
meals without any money payment. ‘To curb the inflow of transient 
workers the chamber of commerce has been advertising with regard 
to the difficulties of the employment situation in Phoenix. 


1 Transient Families in Arizona, Oct, 27, 1931; Transient Families in Florida, Nov, 21, 1931, 
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Globe.—In Globe the Red Cross is active in relief work. Aid was 
extended to 547 families in 1929, to 426 families in 1930, and 39 
families in the first six months of 1931. Owing to the fact that the 
country surrounding Globe is mountainous, many of the transients’ 
cars break down and much of the relief money expended goes for car 
repairs, parts, and tires. 

Tucson.—Tucson has no social-service exchange, and the aid given 
transients is purely of an emergency type. Assistance was extended 
to 2,033 families in 1930 and 2,216 families in the first six months of 
1931. In August resident registration of unemployed was 1,200 and 
there was therefore no possibility of giving work to transients. The 
Family Welfare Society allows one small emergency grocery order 
to a transient family and in especially needy cases one night’s lodging, 
The Arizona Children’s Home Association has, in some inst: iNnces, 
given temporary care to children of transients, and the Salvation 
Army maintains a soup kitchen. Like Phoenix, Tucson gives pub- 
licity to employment conditions and advises against migration to the 
city. 

Nogales.—Relief work in Nogales is centralized. Being a boundary 
city, part of which is American. territory and the other part Mexican, 
problems in this locality become especially complex. This was 
particularly true last winter when rumors circulated among Mexicans 
in the United States to the effect that they must either become 
American citizens or return to their native country. This rumor 
resulted in an exodus of Mexicans from American soil to the Mexican 
portion of Nogales and a very much expanded need for relief. Several 
hundred needy persons soon assembled and an emergency canteen was 
therefore set up on Mexican soil, but at the expense of American 
charitable organizations. As these migrants have found their way 
back to their homes the demand for relief has lessened but in August 
there were still about 150 persons being cared for. 

The number of transient persons assisted was 2,747 in 1929 and 
3,348 in 1930. Adl publicity that might attract transients has been 
discontinued. 

Flagstaff.—lt is reported that the number of transient families in 
Flagstaff is increasing steadily. Aid given is in the form of food and 
lodging, furnished by the Red Cross, and gasoline or transportation, 
furnished by the county. 

Yuma.—Both the county and the Charities Association of Yuma 
buy gasoline and oil for transients and pass them on to other com- 
munities. Meals to the total of 18,000 were supplied between Decem- 
ber 15, 1930, and May 2, 1931. 


Florida 


Ir 1s stated that the rapid increase in number of transients coming 
into Florida has served to focus attention on the problem arising in 
connection with their relief. According to the commission of public 
welfare of the State, transient dependents have increased by 200 per 
cent. At the same time demands for relief among natives of Florida 
have increased to such an extent that some local funds are inadequate 
even to provide for resident needy. 

Figures supplied from 29 private agencies and public departments 
in 25 cities, covering the year ending June, 1931. show that a total of 
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1,156 transient families and of 25,739 individual transients were 
helped at a cost of $22,297. 

While the State of Florida has no state-wide social-work program, 

the department of public welfare is developing a program as quickly 
as possible and to the extent that funds are available. A social-service 
exchange has been placed in operation to aid transient dependents, 
and private agencies, such as the Salvation Army, are doing their part. 
At the same time persons are being person against making moves in 
search of work and warnings against coming to Florida are being 
printed. 
Care of transients in various cities —In surveying the machinery for 
caring for transients in Daytona Beach, Fort Myers, Tampa, West 
Palm Beach, Miami, Sarasota, Gainesville, Lake City, Lakeland, 
Winterhaven, Orlando, St. Petersburg, and Jacksonville, it was found 
that approximately half the cities had no community plans for han- 
dling relief among transients, and that in the other half responsibility 
was fixed with one or more agencies, either because some plan had 
actually been worked out or because there was only one agency in the 
city in a position to supply relief and attend to the det ails incident 
to the granting of relief. Without exception, regardless of whether a 
city had a community plan or not, there was some agency in each 
city dealing with relief of transients. 


=x 00g 
Cost of Production of Coal in Germany 


ATA were recently published by the Federal Ministry of Econ- 
omy (Reichswirtschaftsministerium), showing the cost of produc- 
tion of coal per ton calculated from the figures of the three largest 
mining concerns in the Ruhr District. On the basis of these firures 
it was concluded that these concerns are operating with a loss of 0.32 
mark (7.6 cents) on each ton of coal mined.? 

The calculation was made for a period commencing with the year 
1931, and the following items were listed: 





Amount 3 

a ls as Slay iv es nile okie ti aiite sg tet, 
RESET IS ae a Sitramed, | oe 
Timber and lumber_---- - +e Sele? A ee ee 
Iron and metals___-- ey Pete? SP area bate a alten gh 
Explosives_-—-_ _-_--- alee P : ete ip it nace . 03 
Building materials _____ . : eh, So ee . 02 
Oils and grease- he, EET. at ee be teh ich . 02 
Other materials.____.___________-- ; oe. we Lae)” ee 
Steam, gas, electric current a ww ah sil lites ean . O1 
Social insurance (employer’s share) _.._..----------- ould . 30 
Indemnity for damages to buildings aboveground - - --- aa . 07 
ge se aaah Nini ieetaion le’ 2 Cane 
I iil tha eM des Sadeteditee hentia as sie lal Prat alia, ae 
7 i a ie ae a an ee a ~ 9 
Other expenses_____- Si etait Es eiladiahdies wakes hele aertee Cae 
Expenses of shutdowns- ---_-_-_---- RL A Se 
3. 10 

Deductions for depreciation...........------- ee Oe 
3. 51 





? Report of Stephen B. Vaughan, American vice consul at Breslau, Qumatitt dated ies: 29, 1931. 
Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark = 23.8 cents. 
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The Ruhr District coal-mining industry explains that the item 
“Deductions made for depreciation” is not a true picture of such 
expenses and that this item is figured too low, for in reality it is much 
higher, due to the strong curtailment of production. The industry 
estimates that the amount would be more nearly correct if calculated 
at a little above 2 marks (47.6 cents) instead of 1.74 marks (41 cents), 
Furthermore, in arriving at the above calculation no consideration 
was given to storing of unsold quantities of coal, for reloading, loss 
of interest on the invested capital, etc. These items, alone, it js 
estimated by the industry, would amount to over 1 mark (23.8 cents) 
per ton. 
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Trade-Union Holiday Homes and Holiday Travel’ 
A STUDY has been made recently by the International Federation 


of Trade Unions of the extent to which the trade-unions in the 
different countries provide accommodations for their members for 
their use during holidays or organize holiday travel. 

The practice of giving vacations with pay to manual, as well as 
nonmanual, workers has increased greatly in recent years, and with 
the growth of the holiday movement there has been a movement 
toward the establishment of holiday homes. These may belong to 
the entire trade-union organization, in which case they are open to 
all trade-unionists, or they may belong to individual unions, in which 
case they are open usually only to the members of that particular 
union. The holiday homes enable trade-unionists and their families 
to pass their vacations cheaply, as low rates are charged, and they 
also offer an opportunity for un‘onists to visit other countries than 
their own at a moderate cost. 

The countries in which vacation homes have been established by 
different trade-unions = the number of such homes are: Austria, 3; 





Belcium, 6; Estonia, eigen 2; France, 2; Germany, 24; Great 
Britain, 1; Holland, 2: pba ary, 1; Latvia, 1; Palestine, 1; Poland, 1; 
Sweden, 2: Switzerland, 4. In some ases these homes are open only 


during the summer months, while in other cases they are open half 
of the year, and in many instances they remain open throughout the 
entire year 

Travel bureaus for their members are maintained by the unions in 
Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Palestine, Poland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, while a workers’ travel association is planned for in 
Spain, and the workers’ educational center of the Social Democratic 
Party in Austria arranges extensive tours each year which are open 
to both socialists and trade-unionists. 





1 The International Trade Union Movement, June-July, 1931, pp. 90-102, Trade-union holiday homes, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Annual Safety Congress, 1931 


URING the twentieth annual congress of the National Safety 
Council, held in Chicago October 12 to 16 and attended hy 
some 6,000 safety engineers and efficiency experts from all over the 
country, the possibilities of reducing the enormous toll of accidents iy 
the United States were discussed in 127 specialized sessions with more 
than 350 speakers. The council was originally organized to cope with 
the industrial accident problem, but it has in recent years broadened 
its activities to include street and highway accidents, as well as home 
accidents, and the analysis of these subjects occupied important 
positions on the program. 
At the opening meeting a message from President Hoover to the 
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congress was read, in which the President pointed out that “there rela 
are still 99,000 accidental deaths a year in the United States as well Nat 
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as a vast number of injuries. There is clearly a tremendous field 
still for organized effort to promote accident prevention, especially 
in the home and on the highways, and to a considerable extent in 
industry, in spite of a decrease of one-third in industrial accidents in 
the past two decades. The fact that there are 33,000 motor-vehicle 
deaths annually in the United States is a challenge to the efforts of 
safety organizations and the cooperation of every motor-vehicle 
operator.” 

In an address following the reading of the President’s message, 


C. W. Bergquist, president of the National Safety Council, declared 
that the appalling number of automobile accidents is largely due to y 
the irresponsibility of drivers. ‘‘In most States there is no restriction Ch 
on who may operate a motor vehicle. Yet few machines used in | 
industry are potentially as dangerous as the automobile. This, then, R 
is the background of our 33,000 motor-vehicle deaths last year. Be 
Under such conditions could we expect a different result?” 

Considerable interest was taken in the subject of mental causes of Be 
accidents and the methods used in various establishments to eliminate - 
such causes. " 

A resolution was adopted by the session of governmental officials, R 
requesting the establishment of a permanent section on governmental ; 
officials in the National Safety Council, with Ethelbert Stewart, N 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, as chairman for 1932. x 

Another resolution, adopted by the congress, covered public safety, 
industrial safety, home safety, and safety education, as follows: al 

Whereas our national accident death rate, while showing marked improvement C 


in industry, reflects but little change in home fatalities and injuries during the 
last year and shows a decided increase in highway casualties; and 

Whereas during the year 1930 a total of 99,500 lives were sacrificed in acci- 
dental mishaps in a parade of tragedy, including 33,000 motor-vehicle deatlis, 
30,000 home deaths, and 19,000 industrial fatalities; and 
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Whereas this unnecessary waste represents a financial loss of more than 
¢3.250,000,000 annually and a social loss immeasurable in terms of money; and 
Whereas this huge economic loss, even in normal times, is a staggering load 
ig carry, but during these days of economic distress our Nation, our industries, 
and our people can ill afford to shoulder this burden: Therefore be it 
Resolved, ‘That the members of the National Safety Council assembled at the 
twentieth annual safety congress and exposition do hereby pledge our untiring, 
yhole-hearted assistance in a determined effort to remedy these conditions through 
an intensive program of safety education. And we hereby ask the full cooper- 
ation of all public-spirited organizations and individuals in directing attention 
to the urgent necessity of a solution of this grave problem; and be it 

Resolved, That the activities of the National Safety Council for the coming 

vear be concentrated more especially in the following specific channels: 
' 1, Public safety.—Continued work for strong drivers’ license laws in every 
State; uniform traffic laws for all States and cities; standard traffic signs and 
signals; standard accident-reporting systems; a broader consideration of safety 
in highway engineering; strict enforcement and observance of all traffic laws; 
fairness and courtesy on the highways; a more intensive effort to reach the 
individual driver; the teaching of highway safety in the schools and homes; the 
establishment of community safety councils in more American cities. 

2. Industrial safety.—The safeguarding of all mechanical equipment and the 
constant use of such devices; the revision of hazardous manufacturing processes; 
a widening of our fields of engineering pursuits in industry; regular and complete 
safety inspections and research in all industries, followed by prompt application 
of approved remedial measures; more psychological studies of the mental aspects 
of accidents; extension of the safety-contest plan; a wider recognition of the close 
relationship between industrial health and safety; and full cooperation with the 
National Safety Council and affiliated community safety councils in carrying 
on industrial safety. 

3. Home safety.—Broadening our educational work, particularly. with the 
schools, the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National Association of 
Parents and Teachers, and kindred groups; an earnest effort to reach the individ- 
ual housewife with an educational program on home hazards. 

4. Propaganda.—In acknowledging a splendid cooperation during 1930 by the 
press, the radio, and other distributive channels, we urge continuous propaganda 
through these media during the coming year in an effort to arouse our citizens 
to their true sense of responsibility in a problem which must be shared by all. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President, Carl W. Bergquist, Western Electric Co., Chicago, I]. (Reelected.) 

Secretary and managing director, W. H. Cameron, Chicago, Lil. (Reelected.) 

Treasurer, Will Cooper, mechanical superintendent, The Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Vice president for finance, J. I. Banash, consulting engineer, Chicago, Il. 
Reelected.) 

Vice president for engineering, J. E. Culliney, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Vice president for public safety, Edward Dana, Boston Elevated Rai!road, 
Boston, Mass. (Reelected.) 

Vice president for business administration, G. T. Hellmuth, Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co., Chicago, Ill. (Reelected.) 

Vice president for territorial councils, John E. Long, The Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corporation, Albany, N. Y. (Reelected.) 

Vice president for membership, Howard B. Fonda, Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
a" Vice president for industrial safety, Arthur M. Tode, The Texas Co., New York, 

y 








Vice president for education, Albert W. Whitney, National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, New York, N. Y. (Reelected.) 

Vice president for health, C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale Medical School, New Haven, 
Conn. (Reelected.) 
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Revised Safety Code for Industrial Illumination 































HE revised code for lighting of factories, mills, and other work 

places has been published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 9. 
its Bulletin No. 556 and is now available for distribution to interested 
parties. This code, which applies to practically all industries, jg 
intended as a guide for improvement of lighting conditions in indys. 
trial establishments, for the purpose of reducing accidents and eye. 
strain, improving workmanship, and increasing production. 


The revision was prepared under the sponsorship of the Iluminatino Last 

- j oa ‘a ° > He mon 
Engineering Society, and officially approved as American standard (§) year 
by the American Standards Association. It follows the genera] 922% 


principles of the original code, but has been modified to conform to Hive 
modern requirements and improved as a result of the experience 
accumulated since the original code was adopted in 1921. 


Explanation of the importance of adequate electrical wiring has 


been included, and a chapter added, containing suggested minimum @. T 
regulations to be established by State authorities. nyu 
SS TABL 
Reduction of Accidents in Cement Manufacturing in 1930 97 
TATISTICS of accidents occurring in the cement manufacturing 
industry in 1930, compiled by the Portland Cement Association 
and published in its Accident Prevention Magazine for the second § 
2 ° ° Natu 
quarter of 1931, show a reduction in frequency rates of 40.8 per cent, \ 
as compared with 1929. 
The following table presents data from the report, covering the é 
5-year period, 1926-1930, converted to conform to the standard meas- 
urement of 1,000,000 man-hours’ exposure for frequency rates and 
1,000 man-hours’ exposure for severity rates. 
Cau: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY 
RATES IN CEMENT MANUFACTURING, 1926 TO 1930, BY YEARS 


| Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure 








| 



































| | 
Num-| Fatal cases Nonfatal cases | Total case 
| ber of | ® ee ae 
estab-| Number | 
Year lish- | of man- Fre- |... = —— 
ments} hours |Num-|quen-\°’" | Num- Fre- \Sever-) Num- | Fr A a ta 
ireport- ber vy | tty ber | Guency) ity ber | Guencs 
| ing | rate | rate ; rate rate rate rate 
io ‘ prrart - ; i > 
1926 - _ - 124 | 97, 380, 785 45 | 0.46 2. 78 2,172 22. 31 | 1.19 2, 217 22, 71 3. Wi 
1927 —_ — 136 | 93, 871,081 30 .32 | 1.92 1, 339 14.26 | 1.07 1, 369 14, 58 2. WY 
1928 _ _ 136 | 85, 796, 645 33 . 38 | 2. 3) 877 10.23 | 1.41 910 10. 61 3, 42 
PRE me 138 | 75, 739, 429 37 . 49 2. 93 686 | 9.06 1, 28 723 9, 55 4, 21 
1930 _ - ’ 128 | 69, 727, 954 | 18 . 26 | 1. 55 420 6.02 | .92 438 6, 28 2. 41 
| 





The table shows a marked decline in frequency rates for the period, 
though fatal cases increased somewhat in 1928 and 1929. Severity 
rates also increased in these two years but dropped below previous 
figures in 1930. 

The relation of accidents to length of service has been published for 
several years by the association and affords a limited study of the 
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ork @ ears, taken from previous reports. 
a 
ted fi r.sue 2—-NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL 


Length of service 


Less than 6 months - 
smonths to 1 year 

| year to 2 years 

9 years to 5 years - - 

5 vears to 10 years 


Total ._- 
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ability of inexperienced workers to accidental injury. In Table 2 
are shown the figures for 1930 compared with figures for preceding 


CEMENT MANU- 
FACTURING, ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE, 1926 TO 1930 























| 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
658 347 273 205 92 
243 139 97 69 38 
314 170 119 87 52 
496 250 208 130 76 
218 151 153 110 56 
ashe. 119 86 97 100 57 
a 2,048 | 1, 143 947 701 371 



















Im 


Num- 
| ber | 
ne Item | of | 
. | cases 
()T) 
nd a 
Natureofinjury: _ 
iT, Minor cuts, bruises,burns, etc 127 
Eye injuries, temporary - - 42 
Infections _ _- _—* : 21 
he Severe cuts, bruises, burns, etc 98 
aaa SSE R4 
S- Permanent partial disabilities 48 
id Se Se als 18 
4 ae 
Total 438 
Causes of accident: 
Animals aii 3 
Caught between objects-_- 27 | 
| 


Item 


Causes of accident—Continued. 
Conant Guet........... 
Explosions - i et 
Falling objects_______- 
| 7 eee 
Flying material __- 
ae Soe 
Hot substances - - 
Machinery-.-_-_....--- 
Objects handled -- 
Strains from lifting. 


Other causes. _-__-- CLE OIE | 


Total__ 


The table following shows the cause of injury and the nature of 
injury of the 438 accidents which occurred in 1930: 


TaBLE 3=—DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS, BY NATURE OF INJURY AND CAUSES OF 
ACCIDENTS, IN 1930 


Num- 
ber 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Text of Law Relative to Collection of Employment Statistics 


HE Seventy-first Congress, by Public Act No. 537, approved 

July 7, 1930 (ch. 873, 46 Stat. L. 1019), enacted a law enlarging 
the duties of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This act 
was an amendment to section 4 of an act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. I, 
736) entitled ‘‘An act to create a Department of Labor.” By the 
provisions of the amendment the bureau is directed to collect and 
publish complete statistics each month on the number of persons 
employed, aggregate wages paid, and total hours of labor in several 
enumerated groups of industries. Mention of this law was made in 
the résumé of labor legislation of 1930, published in the March, 1931, 
issue of the Labor Review. Due to a large demand for copies of this 
amendment it has been deemed advisable to print the complete lay, 
The provisions of the act are as follows: 





“The Bureau of Labor Statistics shall also collect, collate, report, P. 
and publish at least once each month full and complete statistics of | 
the volume of and changes in employment, as indicated by the number 3 
of persons employed, the total wages paid, and the total hours of ave 
employment, in the service of the Federal Government, the States, HH tel: 
and political subdivisions thereof, and in the following industries and § th 
their principal branches: (1) Manufacturing; (2) mining, quarrying, 
and crude petroleum production; (3) building construction; (4) agri- ‘ 
culture and lumbering; (5) transportation, communication, and other § tio 
public utilities; (6) the retail and wholesale trades; and such other em 
industries as the Secretary of Labor may deem it in the public ™ 
interest to include. Such statistics shall be reported for all such 
industries and their principal branches throughout the United States, § th 
and also by States and/or Federal reserve districts and by such 
smaller geographical subdivisions as the said Secretary may from 3 ab 
time to time prescribe. The said Secretary is authorized to arrange J ™ 
with any Federal, State, or municipal bureau or other governmental . 
agency for the collection of such statistics in such manner as he may & ;, 
deem satisfactory, and may assign special agents of the Department @ x 
of Labor to any such bureau or agency to assist in such collection.” 

, 

++ mM 

as 

Right to Unpaid Wages May be Assigned in Illinois ¥ 

N EMPLOYEE has the right to assign his wages as security for HJ o 

a debt, and a contract of an employee with his employer not to I 

assign his wages without the latter’s consent is not binding on the e 

assignee who is not a party to the contract, according to the decision ¢ 
of the Illinois Supreme Court in State Street Furniture Co. v. Armou! 

& Co. (177 N. E. 702). ' 
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From the facts in the case it appears that an employee of Armour 
« Co. assigned part of his wages to the State Street Furniture Co. as 
gcurity for a debt. As a defense to an action brought by the furni- 
ture company, under its wage assignment, Armour & Co. stated that 
the employee whose wages were involved had, prior to the date of 
the assignment, entered into a written contract whereby he agreed 
not to “sell, transfer, set over, or assign * * * any right to or 
caim for wages or salary, * * * due or to become due from 
\rmour & Co. * * * without the consent in writing of Armour 
& Co. * * * and that any attempted sale, transfer, or assign- 
ment without such written consent shall be null and void.” 

Prior to the date of the assignment, Armour & Co. had given 
written notice to numerous firms, including the State Street Furni- 
ture Co., that it had entered into such a contract with all of its 
employees and would no longer honor wage assignments. It was 
therefore the contention of the employer that because of such contract 
and notice the subsequent assignment of wages without its consent 
was null and void. 

The municipal court of Chicago rendered judgment in favor of the 
assignee. On appeal the judgment was affirmed by the appellate 
court and because of the importance of the questions involved 
an appeal was allowed to the Illinois Supreme Court. 

In regard to the right of an employee to make an assignment of his 
wages the court said: 

The right of an employee to make an assignment of his wages has long been 
recognized in this State, and the privilege of using and contracting for the dis- 
posal of wages is both a liberty and a property right. [Cases cited.] The 
relationship between employer and employee with respect to unpaid wages is 
that of debtor and creditor, and the right of the employee to those wages is a 
chose in action and as such may be assigned. (Monarch Discount Co. v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co., 120 N. E. 743.) This court has not only held that 
assignments of wages may be enforced as to past services, but has also sanc- 
tioned such assignments as to wages to be earned in the future under an existing 


employment if such assignment is made for a valuable consideration and un- 
tainted with fraud. 


As to the effect of the written contract entered into by the employee 
the court said in part as follows: 


The contract relied upon to defeat the judgment in this case contained no 
absolute denial of the employee’s right to make an assignment of his wages. It 
only specified that such wages should not be assigned without the written con- 
sent of Armour & Co., and that unless such consent was obtained the assignment 
should be null and void. It is not necessary to have the consent of an employer 
to make a valid assignment of wages where the assignment is of the entire claim. 
Section 18 of the practice act (Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1929, ch. 110, sec. 18) makes 
no requirement that the debtor shall consent to the assignment before the assignee 
can bring his action to recover the debt due the assignor, nor is such a require- 
ment to be found in the decisions of this court. [Cases cited.] The right of the 
assignee to institute suit to recover the salary or wages of an employee is the 
same as that of the employee himself. 


The defense was also made that a partial assignment of a debt due 
or to become due can not be made without the consent of the debtor. 
In this case, however, the court found the assignment was of the 
entire claim, and in conclusion affirmed the judgment of the appellate 
court, saying, in part, as follows: 


Where the employer owes the employee for wages earned, the contract of 
employment has, as to the wages earned, ceased to be a bilateral contract with 
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mutual rights and duties. It has then become a unilateral contract or debt, wit) 
an absolute obligation on the part of the employer to pay and an absolute right 
on the part of the employee to receive his pay. (Ginsburg v. Bull Dog Auty 
Fire Ins. Assn., supra.) When one has incurred a debt, which is property jy 
the hands of the creditor, the debtor can not restrain its alienation as between the 
creditor and a third person any more than he can forbid the sale or pledge of 
other chattels. A debt is property, which may be sold or assigned, subject tg 
the ordinary rules of the common law in determining the rights of the assignee, 


and, when untainted with fraud, its sale offers no ground for complaint by the 
debtor. 
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Time Limitation for Filing Compensation Claim Held Absolute 
in New Mexico 


HE requirement of the New Mexico workmen’s compensation 

law that an employee must file a compensation claim within 60 
days was held, by the supreme court of that State, to be an absolute 
limitation on the right of action and not subject to pleas of waiver or 
estoppel. (Taylor v. American Employers’ Insurance Co. of Boston, 
Mass., et al., 3: Pac. (2d) 76.) 

The requirement of the New Mexico workmen’s compensation act 
(Laws of 1917, ch. 83 (as amended)), is that the employee must file 
his claim for compensation in the office of the clerk of the district 
court not later than 60 days after the failure or refusal of the employer 
to pay compensation. This provision was used as a defense in an 
action brought by Will Taylor against the insurance carrier, American 
Employers’ Insurance Co., of Boston, Mass. The employee claimed 
that he was led by the representations of the insurance company to 
believe that payment of the claim was not refused, that it would be 
paid, and relying upon such representation and belief, he did not file 
his claim within the time required by statute. 

The district court, Eddy County, N. Mex., dismissed the claim and 
the employee thereupon appealed to the New Mexico Supreme Court, 
contending that the facts alleged were sufficient to remove the statu- 
tory bar of limitations and to prevent the company from pleading 
such statute as a defense. Regarding this allegation the court said, 
in part, as follows: 

This really involves two questions. It is conceded that, if the doctrine of waiver 
or estoppel may not be invoked in respect to the limitations of time for taking 
certain steps by the injured workman, then the decision in Caton v. Gilliland Oil 
Co., 33 N. Mex. 227, 264 Pac. 946, is controlling. In that case we said: ‘‘ An em- 
ployer having knowledge of the injury, must, within 31 days after its occurrence, 
pay the first installment of compensation. If the employer fails or refuses so to 


do, the workman must, within 60 days thereafter, file his claim for compensation. 
If he does not, his claim, his right, and his remedy are forever barred.” 


In discussing the general scheme of the New Mexico workmen’s 
compensation act, the court said: 


The whole scheme of the workmen’s compensation act is designed to work out 
aspeedy adjustment and payment of claims for industrial accidents in a summary 
and simple manner. The act shall be construed as creating a new right and special 
procedure for the enforcement of the same. The act is remedial and to be liberally 
construed; but not unreasonably or contrary to legislative intent. [Cases cited.] 
The publie generally is affected by the act and its administration. [Cases cited.] 
“The scheme is to charge upon the business through insurance, the losses caused 
by it, making the business and the ultimate consumer of its product, and not the 
injured employee, bear the burden of the accidents incident to the business. The 
statute contemplates the protection, not only of the employee, but of the employer, 
a the expense of the ultimate consumer.”’ (Schneider, workmen’s compensation 
aw, sec. 1.) 
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Several cases were considered, supporting the judgment of the dis. 
trict court in dismissing the claim; and in conclusion the court quoted 
from a case decided by the Supreme Court of Connecticut (Walsh 
v. A. Waldron & Sons, 153 Atl. 298), which held that a failure to give 
notice of claim within the statutory period precluded further relie 
under the statute. The court quoted, in part, as follows: 


“‘The liability of an employer * * * was not fixed by the simple fact of 
injury to the employee arising out of and in the course of his employment.” 
but the element of notice and the time within which it must be given, enter “int, 
the very essence of the injured party’s claim and the extent of it. * * * hp 
making of the claim and the time thereof are matters going to maintenance of the 
right of action. * * * Where a statute gives a right of action which does not 
exist at common law and fixes the time within which the right must be enforced 
the time fixed is a limitation or condition attached to the right—it is a limitation 
of the liability itself as created and not of the remedy alone. Being a limitation 





upon the right of action it must be strictly complied with.” [Citing cases.] The 


statute specifically forbids the maintenance of proceedings before the commissioner 
with four exceptions, unless the statutory notice of claim for compensation has 
been given, and the giving of this notice, and the time within which it must he 
given, become jurisdictional requirements. Not being merely a procedural matter, 
the doctrine of waiver, upon which the claimant relies, can not avail, since juris. 
diction can not be waived, nor can it be conferred by agreement. [Citing cases] 


The judgment of the district court dismissing the claim for compen- 
sation was therefore affirmed. 


- wo 
— 





i, 
_ 


Vermont Compensation Law Held a Bar to Suit in New 
Hampshire 


CONTRACT made in Vermont, subject to the provisions of the 

Vermont workmen’s compensation act, bars an action for ne¢li- 
gence in New Hampshire, according to the decision of the circuit court 
of appeals, first circuit, in the case of Bradford Electric Light Co. 
(Inc.) v. Clapper (51 Fed. (2d) 992). 

The action was brought under the Lord Campbell Act of New Hamp- 
shire (Pub. Laws 1926, ch. 302, secs. 9-14) to recover for injuries 
resulting in the death of an employee and alleged to have occurred 
through the negligence of the Bradford Electric Light Co. (Inc.), 
the employer. 

The employing company is a public utility organized under the 
laws of Vermont and having its principal place of business in Bradford, 
Vt. Itis engaged in furnishing electric current for public use in both 
Vermont and New Hampshire. The employee was a resident of 
Bradford and the contract of employment was entered into in Vermont 
but the employee received his injuries in the course of his employ- 
ment in the State of New Hampshire while performing the duties of 
an emergency man sent out to repair a sudden break in the line. While 
in the course of his work he came in contact with high-tension wires 
and received the injuries which caused his death. 

The action was originally brought in the New Hampshire Superior 
Court and was removed to the Federal district court on the ground of 
diversity of citizenship. The third trial before a jury resulted in a 
verdict for the employee’s administratrix for $4,000. The case was 
thereupon appealed to the circuit court of appeals for the first circuit. 
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lis. The defense set up in the suit was that the Vermont workmen’s 
ted am compensation act provided a remedy, which excluded any action at 
lshfw to recover damages. The court pointed out that the Vermont 
ive vorkmen’s compensation act had an extraterritorial effect, and said 
Lief im that— 


In this case, as neither the defendant corporation nor the plaintiff’s intestate 
gave notice of a refusal to assent to the Vermont act, both were bound by it, and 


4 its provisions became a part of the contract of employment and covered all 
nto ME urls, whether received in Vermont or New Hampshire, and for which under 
he fam we Vermont act no action at common law based on negligence would lie. 

the Aa. There can be no doubt, therefore, if the proceedings had been brought under the 
Lot Vermont statute, the plaintiff’sintestate could have recovered only the sum 


provided where there are no dependents; and herein lies the reason for this action. 
The deceased had no dependents, and, as is provided in all such acts, including that 
of New Hampshire, in such cases only a comparatively small sum to provide for 
burial expenses is allowed. 

The real question before the court for decision in this case, as the 
relation between the employer and employee was contractual, was 
whether the law of the lex loci contractus should govern under the 
well-recognized principles of comity, or the law of the State where the 
injury occurred. ‘‘There is a clear tendency,” the court said, ‘‘for 
the courts to settle down on the policy of enforcing contracts accord- 
ing to the law of the State in which they were made.”’ Many cases 
were cited in support of this view. 

The contention was raised, however, that the Vermont law differed 
fom the New Hampshire law and therefore could not be applied in 
this case, as such provisions were against the public policy of New 
Hampshire. ‘The court, in answering this, said that details of each 
act have never been regarded as establishing a definite public policy 
as to each detail, for such a view would cause much confusion among 
thecourts. Continuing, the court said: 

The numerous decisions of the courts giving these acts extraterritorial effect 
would then be of little value, as an injured employee, whenever his contract of 
employment was in one State where he had accepted a compensation act, and he 
was injured in another, mightin every such case, if to his advantage, bring a com- 
non-law action in the State where injured, provided the act of the State of em- 
ployment differed in any important provision from the act of the State where the 
injury occurred; but no court has yet so held. 

The State courts have repeatedly held that, because a statute of one State 
differs in some of its provisions from that of the State of the forum, it does not 
follow that the courts of the State of the forum would not enforce contracts entered 
into in the other State and valid under its law, though not in compliance with the 
lex fori, especially where both statutes were enacted with the same purpose in 
view. 

In conclusion the court vacated the judgment of the district court 
and returned the case for further proceedings, saying, in part, as 
follows: 

We are of the opinion that there is nothing in the contract entered into between 
these parties in Vermont that is contrary to the main purpose of the New Hamp- 
shire act, or inimical to the welfare of its citizens, and, according to the trend of 
recent decisions in other jurisdictions, the contract of hire under the Vermont 
act, upon the principles of comity, constitutes a good defense to an action under 
the New Hampshire death statute, there having been no contract of hire in New 
Hampshire. 


_ Circuit Judges Anderson and Wilson each delivered strong dissent- 
ing opinions, holding the view that the New Hampshire law must be 
strictly complied with, and that ‘‘the public policy of New Hampshire 
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is not subject to determination by this court ‘in the light of the dec. 
sions of other jurisdictions.’ ”’ ent U] 
Following this decision the case was carried to the United States 














- " ’ . : . . a 
Supreme Court for final determination and is, at this time, on the wi 
docket for hearing before that court. age al 
ent UJ 
— oo S01 
F(a) 
New Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in Mexico wart 
HE workmen’s compensation provisions of the new Mexican ~~ 
Federal Labor Code, which went into effect August 28, 1931, P AR 
superseding the various State laws, are given below. perso. 
days 
Occupational Hazards er 
ARTICLE 284. Occupational risks are the accidents or diseases to which the by th 
workers are exposed arising out of or in the course of their employment. see 
Art. 285. An industrial accident is any injury requiring medical or surgical] whic! 
treatment, or any mental or functional disturbance, of a permanent or temporary shi 
nature, taking place immediately or at a later time, or death, caused by the sudden Hj 
action of an external force which may have occurred during the work, arising out ~~ 
of or as a consequence thereof, and any internal injury caused by a violent ex- | 
ertion brought about under similar circumstances. _ 
ArT. 286. An occupational disease is any pathological condition which occurs entl 
from a cause repeated for a long period of time as a necessary consequence of the ane 
kind of work performed by the worker, or from the environment in which he is oak 
compelled to work and which causes an injury or permanent or temporary fune- . 
tional disturbance in the body. This occupational disease may have been caused k 
by physical, chemical, or biological agents. poe 
In addition to the diseases that are covered by this article, those referred to in -- 
the schedule in article 326 shall be considered as occupational diseases. E: , 
Art. 287. When accidents and occupational diseases occur they may cause: — 
(1) Death, (2) permanent total disability, (3) permanent partial disability, and had | 
(4) temporary disability. oe 
Art. 288. Permanent total disability is the total loss of the faculties or abilities Hy. 
which make it impossible for an individual to perform any kind of work during teie 
the remainder of his life. aah 
ArT. 289. Permanent partial disability is the diminution of the faculties of an a 
individual on account of the loss or paralysis of any limb, organ, or function of the Ai 
body. r 
Art. 290. Temporary disability is the loss of faculties or abilities which make fp 
it totally or partially impossible for an individual to be able to work for a period of H ..4 
time. | 
ArT. 291. Employers, even though they may have contracted through inter- m. 
mediaries, are liable for the occupational hazards suffered by their workers. the 
ArT. 292. The provisions of this part are applicable to apprentices. wor! 
Art. 293. The daily wage which the worker is receiving at the time of the 3... 
accident shall be taken as the base in calculating compensation referred to in this pent 
part. 
As regards workers whose wage is calculated on a piecework basis, the average me: 
daily wage for the month preceding the accident shall be taken as the base. a 
The lowest wage that a worker receives in the same occupational class shall be 3 », : 
taken as the base in fixing the compensation for apprentices. mac 
In no case may an amount less than the minimum wage be taken as the base for A 
compensation. this 
ArT. 294. When the wage exceeds 12 pesos a day only this amount shall be pen. 
taken into consideration in fixing the compensation, since for the purposes of this nik 
chapter this sum is considered as the maximum wage. T 
Art. 295. Workers who suffer from an occupational hazard shall be entitled g 
to (1) medical assistance, (2) medicines and supplies necessary for recovery, 204 J y}, 
(3) the compensation fixed in this part. I 
Art. 296. When the hazard results in the death of the worker the compensa- 9 gpa 


tion shall include (1) one month’s wage for funeral expenses, and (2) payment of 
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he amounts specified in article 298 to the persons who were economically depend- 
ent upon the deceased, in accordance with the following article. 

Art. 297. The following shall be entitled to receive the compensation in cases 
of death: 

(1) The wife and legitimate or illegitimate children who are under 16 years of 
ye and the ascendants unless it is proved that they are not economically depend- 
it upon the worker. The compensation shall be distributed equally among said 
persons 5 and atl 

(2) If there are no children, spouse, and ascendants within the terms of the 
preceding paragraph, the compensation shall be divided among the persons who 
are partially or totally dependent upon the worker and in the proportion in which 
they are dependent upon him, according to the judgment of the board of concilia- 
{ion and arbitration in view of the proofs rendered. 

Arr. 298. In case of the worker’s death the compensation to be paid to the 
yersons referred to in the preceding article shall be an amount equivalent to 612 
jays’ Wages, without deducting the compensation which the worker may have 
received during the time he was incapacitated. 

Art. 299. The payment for compensation in case of death must be approved 
by the proper board of conciliation and arbitration, which shall accept the state- 
ment made by the wife and children without subjecting them to the legal proofs 
which are required under the general laws for verification of the relationship, but 
it shall not ignore the records of the civil court in this connection if they are 
presented. The decision of the board ordering payment of the compensation 
has no Other legal effects. 

Art. 300. If an accident or occupational disease results in the worker’s perma- 
nent or temporary, total or partial, disability, only the injured worker shall be 
entitled to the compensation fixed in the following articles. Ifa worker, through 
an occupational hazard is totally or permanently incapacitated by mental derange- 
ment, the compensation shall be paid only to the person who in accordance with 
the law represents him. 

Art. 301. When the industrial accident or occupational disease leaves the 
yorker permanently and totally incapacitated, the compensation shall consist of 
an amount equivalent to 918 days’ wages. 

Arr. 302. In case of permanent partial disability resulting from accident the 
compensation shall amount to the percentage fixed in the schedule of disability 
valuations, calculated on the amount which would have been paid if the disability 
had been permanent total. A percentage shall be taken between the established 
maximum and minimum, taking into consideration the age of the worker, the 
importance of his disability and if it is total as regards his occupation, even though 
heis qualified to do other work, or if it has simply diminished his ability for the 
performance of his work. If the employer has provided occupational reeducation 
and has furnished artificial arms or legs, this shall be taken into consideration. 
Art. 303. When the occupational hazard has resulted in the worker’s tem- 
porary disability, the compensation shall consist of the payment of 75 per cent of 
the wages which he fails to receive while unable to work. This payment shall be 
made from the first day of the same. 

When a worker is unable to return to the service after three months’ disability, 
he himself or the employer may request that, in view of the medical certificates, 
the reports submitted, and the proofs shown, it be decided whether the injured 
worker ought to continue to receive the same medical treatment and receive the 
same compensation or to have his disability declared permanent, with the com- 
pensation to which he is entitled. These examinations may be repeated every 
three months. In either case, the time during which the worker is to receive 75 
per cent of his wages shall not exceed one year. 

Art. 304. Compensation which the worker receives in cases of permanent total 
or permanent partial disability shall be paid in full, and no deductions may be 
made for the wages which he may have received during the healing period. 
Art. 305. Employers may comply with the obligations imposed upon them in 
this part by insuring at their own expense the worker who is to receive the com- 
pensation, on the condition that the amount of insurance be not less than the 
compensation. 

The insurance policy must be taken out with a national company. 
Shipowners are required to carry the insurance referred to in this article, 
whenever the contract is drawn for an indefinite period of time. 

If it is the fault of the employer that insurance benefits are not obtained, he 
shall be required to compensate [the worker] according to the terms of the law. 
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Art. 306. The employer may enter into an agreement with the person ¢ (3) 
persons who are entitled to compensation, by which he substitutes a temporary Fo! 
or life annuity which is equivalent to the compensation referred to in this par} 1° Te 
if in the judgment of the proper board of conciliation and arbitration the necessary the b 
guaranties have been given. 7 (4) 

Art. 307. Within a year following the date on which the compensation referreq AR 
to in this part has been fixed by an agreement or by an award of the board, th,gmm by t 
interested party may request a revision of the agreement or award in the event (1) 
that after the date thereof, an aggravation or a diminution of the disa}jjjt, qj occUl 
caused by the hazard has been proved. (2) 

Art. 308. In case of accidents from occupational hazards, employers arog fell’ 
required to furnish immediately the necessary medicines and supplies and medie,| (3) 
assistance. For this purpose: injur 

(1) All employers must have in their factories or workshops the necessary In 
medicines for urgent cases. * BB safet. 

(2) All employers who have from 100 to 300 workers in their service mys: fq WoTk 
establish a first-aid station equipped with medicines and supplies necessary {o,f A? 
urgent medical and surgical attention. This station shall be attended by Mj eve 
competent personnel under the direction of a surgeon-physician and if in phism patie 
judgment it is not possible to give the required medical attention in the wor Mj ™! 
place, the injured worker shall be transported to the nearest town, hospital, orf 5 © 
place where he can receive the proper attention. The employer is liable for Ak 
the costs involved. work 

(3) All employers who have more than 300 workers in their service must have {qm #Ut2 
at least an infirmary or hospital under the care of a physician; and AT 

(4) In industries which are situated in places where there are hospitals or jj '!"5 
sanatoriums or where there are such institutions, within a distance of two hours with 
or less, using the ordinary means of transportation available at any time, the Al 
employers may comply with the obligation established by this article by having jj )™ 
contracts with such hospitals or sanatoriums so that their workers may be Al 
attended in case of industrial accidents or occupational diseases. ; ploy 

Art. 309. Transportation companies are required to carry in their vehicles qm M4 
first-aid supplies for any accident. They, as well as mining companies, are Al 
required to train a part of their personnel so that they may render aid at any 9's" 
accident, and the personnel in turn are required to render assistance. “tp 

Art. 310. Only surgeon—physicians who are legally authorized to practice fj "'S 
their profession may be called to attend the workers. In 

ArT. 311. If the injured or sick worker refuses to receive the medical attention Hj 
provided by the employer, with a justifiable reason, he shall not lose the rights §j 4" 
granted him in this chapter. A 

Art. 312. Employers are required to report accidents which occur to the whic 
proper board of conciliation and arbitration, and if there is no board, to the §j™P 
municipal executive or to the Federal labor inspector, as the case may be, within Hj @* 
72 hours. Within this time or later he shall furnish such data and particulars §j ™* 
as he is able to obtain, in order to fix the cause of each accident. A 

Art. 313. For the purposes of the preceding article the employer shall furnish §j "" 
the following data: (1) Name; (2) occupation; (3) time and place; (4) those who A 
witnessed the accident; (5) residence of the injured worker; (6) place where he 
was taken; (7) wage; (8) names of persons to whom compensation is to be paid 
in case of death, if any; and (9) firm name or name of the company. 

ArT. 314. In case of immediate death, the employer shall notify the authorities 
referred to in article 312 as soon as he has knowledge of the accident. ¥.. 

Art. 315. Employers’ physicians are required (1) upon the occurrence of the §j*” 
accident, to certify whether the worker is able or unable to perform his work; ( 
(2) upon terminating the medical attention, to certify whether the worker is in ( 
a condition to resume his work; (3) to determine the disability resulting there- Hy *" 
from; and (4) in case of death, to issue a death certificate and any data obtained ( 
at the autopsy. ; ( 

Art. 316. The employer shall be exempt from the obligations imposed upon §j*™ 
him by this part as regards compensation, medical attention, and the furnishing ( 
of medicines and supplies for his cure. or 

(1) When the accident occurs when the worker is intoxicated or under the Hs 
influence of some narcotic or enervating drug. In this case he shall only be re- ye 
quired to furnish first-aid treatment; ( 

(2) When the accident is deliberately caused by the worker himself or by ( 
agreement with another person. In this case the obligation shall cease the mo- e 


ment the guilt of the worker is shown; 
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3) When the accident is due to force majeure foreign to the nature of the work. 

Force majeure foreign to the nature of the work is any natural force which has 
»0 relation to the exercise of the said occupation and which does not aggravate 
the hazards inherent in the work; and 

(4) When the disability is the result of some quarrel or suicidal intent. 

Arr. 317. Employers are not exempt from the obligations imposed upon them 
py this part: 

(1) When the worker explicitly or implicitly has assumed the risks of his 
oecupation. 

(2) When the accident has been caused by carelessness or negligence of any 
fellow worker of the injured worker; and 

(3) When the accident has occurred through the negligence or stupidity of the 

injured worker, provided there was no premeditation on his part. 

In the cases in paragraphs (2) and (3) the worker who has violated the labor or 
safety regulations shall be subject to the penalties established in this law, in the 
work rules, and in the contracts. 

Art. 318. Every employer is required to reinstate any worker who has had to 
give up his work on account of having suffered an industrial accident or occu- 
pational disease, as soon as he is able to return, provided he has not received 
sempensalban for permanent total disability and that not more than one year 
has elapsed from the date when he was incapacitated. 

Art. 319. If the worker is unable to fill his former position but can do other 
work, the employer is required to furnish it, if possible, and for this purpose he is 
authorized to make any changes in the personnel that may be necessary. 

Art. 320. When the employer, in accordance with article 318, is required to 
reinstate a worker in his original position, he may dismiss the substitute worker 
vithout the latter having any right to demand compensation. 

Art. 321. The existence of a previous condition (idiosyncrasies, cacochymia, 
yoisonings, chronic diseases, etc.), is no cause to decrease the compensation. 

Art. 322. In no case, even if there are more than two disabilities, shall the em- 
ployer be required to pay a larger ponent than that for permanent total disa- 
bility. 

Art. 323. The Secretary of Industry, Commerce, and Labor shall issue the 
regulations for accident prevention measures in cooperation with the department 
f public health, without prejudice to the provisions contained in other laws on 
this subject. 

In like manner, the proper secretary is authorized to amplify the schedule of 
ocupational diseases and that of disability valuations as the progress of science 
requires it. 

Art. 324. In each enterprise there shall be established the safety committees 
vhich are deemed necessary, composed of an equal number of representatives of 
employers and of workers, 'to inv estigate the causes of accidents, to propose 
measures to prevent them, ‘and to see that they are complied with. These com- 
nissions shall be performed gratuitously within the working hours. 

Art. 325. In all cases of death by accident or occupational disease an autopsy 
must be performed to determine the cause of said death. 

Art. 326. For the purpose of this chapter, the law adopts the following: 


SCHEDULE OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Infectious and parasitic diseases 


Anthrax: Tanners, rag handlers, wool combers, shepherds and furriers, 
handlers of horsehair, bristles, horns, flesh, and bones of cattle. 

Glanders: Grooms, stable boys, stockmen. 

Ankylostomiasis: Miners, brickmakers, pottery makers, earth workers, 
gardeners, and sand workers. 

‘4) Actinomycosis: Bakers, millers of wheat, barley, oats, rye; rural workers. 

(5) Leishmaniosis: Chicle workers, rubber gatherers, vanilla workers, and 
woodeutters in tropical districts. 

(6) Syphilis: Glass blowers (first attack: mouth chancre) physicians, nurses, 
operating-room attendants (in the hands). 

(7) Anthracosis: Miners (in coal mines), charcoal workers, firemen using coal, 
chimney sweepers. 

Tetanus: Grooms, butchers, stableboys, and cattle tenders. 

(9) Silicosis: Miners (in mineral and metal mines), stonecutters, lime workers, 
workers in cement works, grinders and masons, sand workers, porcelain factory 
workers, 
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(10) Tuberculosis: Physicians, nurses, operating-room attendants, but, 


° one $ A eTs 

and miners, when silicosis has preceded it. 

(11) Siderosis: Ironworkers (filers, lathe operators, and those handlin; iron 
oxide). 

(12) Tabacosis: Workers in the tobacco industry. 

(13) Other konioses: Carpenters, workers in the cotton, wool, jute, silk 
hair, and feather industries, blowers, painters and cleaners using compressed 
alr (alr guns). 

(14) Dermatosis: Sugar-cane harvesters, vanilla workers, linen spinners 
gardeners. 

(15) Dermatitis caused by physical agents: Heat: Blacksmiths, smelters 
glassworkers, chauffeurs. Cold: Workers in cold storage rooms. Solar radia. 
tion: Outdoor workers. Electric radiation: X-ray workers. Mineral radia- 
tion: Radium workers. 

(16) Other dermatites: Workers handling paints made of vegetable coloring 


matter having a base of metalic salts or aniline dyes; cooks, dishwashers, |aun- 
dresses, miners, bleachers of cloth, workers in spices, photographers, masons, 
stone cutters, cement workers, cabinetmakers, varnishers, rag cleaners, fullers. 
bleachers of fabrics by means of sulphur fumes, (skin) tanners, spinners and 
gatherers of wool, makers of chlorine by electrical decomposition of sodium 
chloride, workers handling petroleum and gasoline. 

(17) Influences of other physical agents in causing diseases: 

Dampness: Individuals who work in places where there is much water, as for 
example, rice planters. 

Compressed air and air in inclosed places: Divers, miners, workers in poorly 
ventilated places, other than those places where injurious gases are produced. 


Diseases of sight and hearing 


(18) Electric ophthalmia: Autogeric solderers, and electricians. 

(19) Other ophthalmias: Workers in high temperatures; glaziers, tinsmiths, 
blacksmiths, etc. 

(20) Sclerosis of the middle ear: Copper plate rollers, mineral crushers. 


Other affect 10ns. 


(21) Hygroma on the knee: Workers who usually work in a kneeling positio: 
(22) Occupational cramps: Writers, pianists, violinists, and telegraphers. 
(23) Occupational deformities: Shoemakers, carpenters, masons. 

(24) Ammonia: Workers in the distillation of bituminous coal, in the prepara- 
tion of fertilizers for agricultural lands, cleaners of latrines and sewers, miners, 
makers of ice, and stampers. 

(25) Hydrofluorie acid: Glaziers, engravers. 

(26) Chlorous vapors: Preparation of calcium chloride, whitewashers, prepara- 
tion of hydrochloric acid, chloride, or soda. 

(27) Sulphur dioxide: Makers of sulphuric acid, dyers, colored-paper workers, 
and stampers. 

(28) Carbon monoxide: Boiler makers, smelters of minerals and metals (blast 
furnaces), and miners. 

(29) Carbonic acid: The same workers listed under carbon monoxide, and in 
addition, sewer and latrine cleaners. 

(30) Arsenic: Arsenic poisoning, workers in arsenic plants, in mineral and metal 
smelting, dyers, and others handling arsenic. 

(31) Lead, lead poisoning: Workers in mineral and metal smelting, painters 
using white lead, printers, makers of receptacles for storing and handling of lead 
and its derivatives. 

(32) Mercury, chronic mercurial poisoning: Miners in mercury mines and 
others handling the same metal. 

(33) Sulphureted hydrogen: Miners, cleaners of cisterns, sewers, furnaces, 
industrial pipe lines, retorts, and gas meters, workers in illuminating gas plants 
and wine shops. 

(34) Nitrous vapors: Workers in nitric-acid factories, and stampers. 

(35) Carbon sulphide: Workers employed in the manufacture of this product, 
in vulcanizing rubber, and in extraction of greases and oils. 

(36) Hydrocyanic acid: Miners, smelters of minerals and metals, photog- 
raphers, dyers using blue dyes, and workers in soda works. 

(37) Coloring essences, hydrocarbons: Workers in perfume plants. 
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? (38) Hydrogencarbons: Coal and oil distillation, preparation of varnishes and 
ll uses of petroleum and its derivatives: Coal miners, workers in the petroleum 
‘dustry, chauffeurs, etc. 
(39) Alkaline chromates and bichromates: Workers in chromium paint plants; 
makers of colored paper; workers in colored-pencil factories, in ink and dye 
factories, in the preparation of chromium and of its components, in the manu- 
facture Of fuses, explosives, powder, smokeless powder, Swedish matches; in the 
textile industry for waterproofing materials. 

(40) Epithelial cancer caused by paraffin, tar, and analogous substances. 

Art. 327. For the purposes of this part the law adopts the following: 


SCHEDULE OF VALUATIONS OF DISABILITIES 


; Upper extremities— Losses 

- Per cent 
i Deaton a6 Se. SONG NE 6b edi ase ~ i is ee dbdinwdaed 65-80 
; (2) Loss of an arm between the elbow and the shoulder___._.-..-_-~- 60-75 
ee UNI aa incr hdd andi ibid Wald hndwbicuindies 55-70 
4) Loss of forearm, between the wrist and the elbow_______________- 50-65 
Oe MNS onc eebecéaacee 2 ERR arpa: Spee, © Ee 50-65 

(6) Loss of four fingers of the hand, including the thumb and the cor- 

r responding metacarpus, even though the loss thereof is not com- 
I cree Re canes maces: ras gots nap a aA te << dv adie cn A aaa aha oes abel 50—60 
7) Loss of four fingers of a hand, leaving the thumb___......_-_____~ 40—50 
(8) Loss of thumb with ite metacarpus...-_.....................-.. 20-30 
I ae Oe writin oneen 15-20 
(10) Loss of a distal phalange of the thumb-_--_--.._.-__--_--------.- 10 
(11) Loss of the index finger with its metacarpus or a part thereof ___-__- 10-15 
EET LM a RE EG ee a ee Oe ae 8-12 

13) Loss of distal phalange, with mutilation or loss of the middle 
phalange of the index finger_---.-..---- missile sith Se sath sehih eetinal 6 

(14) Loss of middle finger, with mutilation or loss of its metacarpus or 
I Poe. tts a eae ne awh ene wie amend 8 
i i 6 

(16) Loss of distal phalange, with mutilation of the middle phalange of 
NN RR eS ee are ry ree are ree nan ah Sane ere tee Oe 4 
17) Loss of distal phalange only of the middle finger_____.__.-------- 1 


18) Loss of a ring finger or a little finger, with mutilation or loss of its 


een OF o Dems COREE. oo os bn win Beni owen wewwn dese 7 
19) Lous of a ring finger or a little finger. __.............--........- 5 
20) Loss of the distal phalange, with mutilation of the middle phalange 
ee ee en eae 3 
(21) Loss of the distal phalange of the ring finger or little finger--- ----- 1 
If the injured member is the less useful of the two, the com- 
pensation computed in accordance with this schedule shall be 
reduced 15 per cent. 
Lower extremities— Losses 
(22) Complete loss of a lower extremity, when an artificial member can 
I cron ss sey ns egrbvagiei enreshtaipsindiven ebininare> ipelysare ila arate 65-80 
(23) Loss of a thigh, when an artificial member can be used_-.-.------- 50-70 
ip: names OS Cee khmet.. ou. ooo bn ond lb ee eSen ge ckew cscs 50-65 
(25) Mutilation of a leg between the knee and the ankle___-.-.------- 45-60 
(26) Complete loss of a foot (amputation at the ankle) ---.----------- 30-50 
(27) Mutilation of a foot, the heel remaining_----------------------- 20-35 
(28) Los: of the big toe, with mutilation of its metatarsus----~--.----- 10-25 
(28) Loss of the little toe, with mutilation of its metatarsus.......-... 10-25 
(39) Loss of the big toe_______------ to ie: 6 wth 5 aces Ree cane cole ential wpb ees 3 
(31) Loss of the second phalange of the big toe__--..-..-.----------.- 2 
(32) Loss of a toe other than the big toe.---_.--.-------.---.--.---- 1 
(33) Loss of the second phalange of any toe other than the big toe_---- 1 
87017°—31——-9 [1383] 
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Ankylosis of an upper extremity 


Ankylosis of the shoulder, affecting propulsion and abduction___ 
Complete ankylosis of the shoulder, with mobility of the shoulder 
a catia a te ey sic ceh eit tree ae ate eae ea al 


(36) Complete ankylosis of the shoulder, with immobility of the shoulder 
ES NEN PT A Nar ha 
DN s:$ pelea tak al Page eh ota taka seta teehee te acne a ager 1-44 
(37) Complete ankylosis of the ‘elbow, including all the joints of the 
same, in position of flexion (favorable) between 75° and 110°. 25 
(38) Complete ankylosis of the elbow, including all the joints of the same, 
in position of extension (unfavorable) between 110° and 180° 40) 
(39) Ankylosis of the wrist, affecting its movements and according to the 
degree of mobility of the fingers__.......-..--___-----_-___ 5-40 
THUMB 
(40) Ankylosis of the carpometacarpal joint____............______ ~ 8 
(41) Ankylosis of the metacarpophalangeal joint___.......____-~ te. ~10 
(42) Ankylosis of the interphalangeal joint___._............---_____ ~~ § 
INDEX FINGER 
(43) Ankylosis of the metacarpophalangeal joint_____._________-. >. 8 
(44) Ankylosis of the joint between the first and second oe rat, J 8 
(45) Ankylosis of the joint between the second and third phalanges_ l~ 9 
(46) Ankylosis of last two joints.__.............--_.._.___-_____. 5-10 
(47) Ankylosis of three | RRs ea a ES EN Se eT Pa a ee 8-12 
MIDDLE FINGER 
(48) Ankylosis of the metacarpophalangeal joint__....__.__________- 3 
(49) Ankylosis of the joints between the first and second phalanges- __ 
Cy ee re ey ee UR ek dboihmekdenece == 6 
eed eee ae Ce SHO nn os oo cc cdackinwumeecceenn- 8 
RING AND LITTLE FINGER 
(52) Ankylosis of the metacarpophalangeal joint_________________- q 2 
(53) Ankylosis of the joint between the first and second phalanges- _- 
(54) Ankylosis of the joint between the second and third phalanges - _ - 

(GG): Sarre ie cee ee Oe SON. ke ek we es. { 
Cay Ree Ce Se SUE. we cdtai cccce sath debbicinccteia.-- 5 
Ankylosis of a lower extremity 
(57) Ankylosis of the hip and thigh joint_._.._._.._.__.-...-_.------ 10-40 

(58) Ankylosis of the hip and thigh joint, in bad position (flexion, ab- 
SEBEL AAD EDEL RA ELA, LTE 15-55 
(59) Ankylosis of both ew adin nme s' 40-90 
(60) Ankylosis of the knee in a favorable position, in complete or nearly 
rr rr, (OR Bl .... bb cncdchewtr enesndadeeee- 5-15 
61) Ankylosis of the knee in an unfavorable position, with flexion from 
CR ai cael te Rte oe id itt hs aan hone bigest alah he ve. 10-0 
(62) Ankylosis of the knee, bow-legged or knock-kneed _______-------- 10-30 
(63) Ankylosis of the foot at right angle, without deformity thereof, with 
sufficient movement of the toes.................---.---.---.-- a 10 
(64) Ankylosis of the foot at right angle, with deformity or atrophy 
which interferes with the movement of the toes______-_-------- 15-oV) 
(65) Ankylosis of the foot in an unnatural position_-.........----.---- 20-40 
(OG) Amie ieee Ge WO SNR SS tii dch cidcie ess dadenedecee~-- | 
Pseudarthrosis— Upper extremity 
(67) Pseudarthrosis of the shoulder (following extensive resections or con- - 
siderable losses of bony substance) -.---......--.-------------- = 
(68) Pseudarthrosis of the humerus, compressed -------.--.-.-------- 29 
(69) Pseudarthrosis of the humerus, loose__..........--------------- 10-40 


24s 
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Per cent 
ho TTT A ae RE ET Te ARE Ne 5-25 
Pseudarthrosis of the forearm in one bone only, compressed_____-- 5 
Pseudarthrosis of the forearm in two bones, compressed____.____- 10-15 
Pseudarthrosis of the forearm in one bone, loose_._....._.____-_- 10-30 
Pseudarthrosis of the forearm in two bones, loose_______________- 10-45 
Pseudarthrosis of the wrist (following extensive resections or con- 
siderable losses of bony substance) __.........-......--------- 10-20 
Pseudarthrosis of all the metacarpal bones___.............._---- 10-20 
Pseudarthrosis of one metacarpal bone......_________--_---____~- l- § 
PSEUDARTHROSIS OF UNGUAL PHALANX 
Ci tock dais Accttinecibpuine one eee ee A 4 
| Re eee inhi CGE OIE oki, l 
PSEUDARTHROSIS OF OTHER PHALANGES 
EEE AOE VETTES QE Re bee oe Me oF a s 
ETE EF TAR RE Qe Fae CG A aN CN Se DRE Le ye LE AEE MY 5 
SUI ccs dasa inte abd Sathatidsll-t s i wsdl natok iares celia alate 2 


Pseudarthrosis—Lower extremity 


Pseudarthrosis of the hip (following extensive resections with con- 


siderable losses of bony substance) -__._-..-.----------------- 20-60 
EE EE OS ee oT aT 10—40 
Pseudarthrosis of the knee with leg hanging loose (following a resec- 

SI NO TINO caitlin, halt nstachli tain tied arta died salle teem so ne a aE a 10-40 
Pseudarthrosis of the kneepan, with a long fibrous callus_ --__---- 10-20 
Pseudarthrosis of the kneepan, with a short bony or fibrous callus__ 5-10 
Pseudarthrosis of the tibia and of the fibula___._.____-_.--------- 10-30 
SRE A ea EC aap SE 5-15 
er or re re Oe. ccm adoooananeeenemess 4-10 
Pseudarthrosis of the first or last metatarsal bone....------------ 3- 5 


Retractile cicatrices 


) Of the armpit, when there is complete abduction of the arm_----- 20—40 
) In the bend of the elbow when flexion can take place between 110° 
I iaicsde See, Bite eR a es as com glee epee ler titaigr an Gas Ub ae 15-25 
In acute flexion between 45° and 75°___.___-..-------------_--- 20—40 
Of the aponeurosis of the palm of the hand with rigidity in exten- 
RCE RCC ET ON a 8 SE sc? SL 5- 8 
) Of the aponeurosis of the palm of the hand with rigidity in prona- 
A Eig: SER IARE SS RES eae es eC ONO, pO 5-10 
Of the aponeurosis of the palm of the hand with rigidity in both 
ID I oi a, aint ts in danccieh date th ah aor Ne aie So ee enelne te 10-20 
) Cieatrices in the space back of the knee-joint in extension from 135° 
I io te Ss ewok ik te lc ais em aces ne aan ne aman amie 10-25 
Cicatrices in the space back of*the knee-joint in flexion between 
ITT is ou tie whine bqetiielnbbe ne eehindh as onenethe Geils 10-50 


Functional difficulties of the fingers as result of injuries not to joints but 
to sections or loss of substance in the extensor or flexor tendons, 
adhesions, or scars 


PERMANENT FLEXION OF A FINGER 


NE te oD  ., ccaniaini ih orunegestieiaben seas ina etait 5-10 
ee... aciemvehebnbeba aoonopadablens 3—- 5 
PERMANENT EXTENSION OF A FINGER 
SS EE SS eS. sie iemene< 8-12 
| ao hie cain cheney seat slinargeneliaianatea iain eect 5- 8 
[es cn ntckatmacscdtratadeanatiigunmetaeeesee 3- 5 
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Extensive calluses or poor consolidations 


cent 
Of the humerus, when deformity and muscular atrophy is produced_ 5-1) 
Of the olecranon, when short bony and fibrous callus is produced __ = 
Of the olecranon, when long fibrous callus is produced -_-__-_______ 15 
Of the olecranon, when a noticeable atrophy of the triceps is pro- 
duced by very long fibrous callus__--__---_-_~_- ae 10-% 
Of the bones of the forearm when interference in the movements of : 
the hand is produced-_--_--_-_-. Siiteis. 5-15 
Of the bones of the forearm when these e produce e a limitation of pro- 
nation or supination _ - - ~~~ -- Mies.  §-}f 
Of the clavicle, when this produce es s rigidity of the shoulder___- Shoe 6-2 
Of the hip, when the lower extremity is Si 10-49 
Of the femur, with shortening of from 1 to 4 centimeters, without 
injuries to the joints or muscular atrophy ____---~-- 5 ol 5-10 
Of the femur, with shortening of from 3 to 6 centimeters w ith 
muscular atrophy, without rigidity of the joints_ __-_- _ 10-29 
Of the femur, with shortening of from 3 to 6 centimeters, “with 
permanent rigidity of the joints. __-. _._- Est 15-30 
Of the femur, with shortening of from 6 to ‘12 » centimeters, with 
muscular atropny and rigidity of tne joints___.__________-~ 20-40 
Of the femur, with shortening of from 6 to 12 centimeters, with 


external angul: ar deviation, permanent muscular atrophy, and 

flexion of the knee not exceeding ME nis Co. ena ah Bike hr ebien 40-0 
Of the neck of the femur, surgical or anatomical, with shortening of 

more than 10 centimeters, external angular deviation and rigidity 

GF Ble I da cccsknecc otk sccsnleel ieee besess- 50-75 


OF THE TIBIA AND FIBULA 


With shortening of from 3 to 4 centimeters with a large and pro- 
truding callus______-_- Bh i on te a ce el i 10-20 

Angular consolidation with dev jation of the leg, either toward the 
outside or inside, secondary deviation of the foot with shortening 


of more than 4 centimeters, if walking is possible___.... -__- 30-40 
Angular consolidacion or considerable shortening and inability to 

iiedhc dts a alk Bk sete sii ciertens incheti edad in caeseminsatbeibiben ai aaicéie « 45- 6 

MALLEOLAR 
ee es, EE... sss ene e ee euiemneddadiames 15-35 
ee ee ee Ee EE. .n.s sn ewbbtnenbbes <antelieumnace 15-35 
Complete paralysis due to injuries to the peripheral nerves 

Total paralysis of an upper extremity .............-...........- 50-70 
Bniary TO See Senate BOPVO... . - - no ecco eww ccennn-- 5-10 
a cect Sh eee eine aah hada em ieee @ 10-20 
ee SO an ceerengiibeniee:dt@-enat shure: tem = 20-30 
ee te ae a sade deem enemeyee a =- 20-40 
Of the median nerve with causalgia____...........-.---.------ . 40-70 
Of the cubital, if the injury is to the elbow____.________--_---- 20-30 
Of tne cubital, if the injury is in the hand________________--_-_- 10-20 
Of the radial, if the injury is above the branch of the triceps______ 30-40 
Of the radial, if the injury is below the branch of the triceps_ -__. 20-40 
Total paralysis of a lower extremity____._......---------------- 30-50 
Injury of the external popliteal nerve__.-........------------. 15-25 
Injury of the internal popliteal nerve______......-.------------ 15-25 
Of the internal popliteal nerve with causalgia___......_.._------ 30-50 
a ck ss cs, sg Sk Greiedliaeish ow anemia hitb ah mo 20-40 
i a eR 30-40 
If the injured member is the less useful of the two, the compensa- 


tion computed in accordance with this table shall be reduced 15 
per cent. 

In case the injured member was not whole before the accident, 
either physiologically or anatomically, the compensation shall be 
reduced proportionately. 
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Per cent 
(142) In the loss, ankylosis, pseudarthrosis, paralysis, cicatricial retrac- 
. tion, and rigidity of the middle, ring, and little fingers of musi- 
cians, typists, and linotypists, as well as in cases of retractions of 
the aponeurosis of the palm of the hand which affects such fingers, 
compensation shall be increased up to 200 per cent. 
Head 
SKULL 
(143 Injuries of the skull which do not leave mental derangement or physi- 
‘al or functional disabilities shall be given medical attention and 
medicines only. Injuries causing fracture of the skull shall be 
compensated according to the disability resulting. 
(144) When causing complete monoplegia of an upper extremity....---- 50-70 
(145) When causing complete monoplegia of a lower extremity... __-- 30—50 
(146) For complete paraplegia of a lower extremity without sphincteral 

complications— —._- ~~ _--- hte aici ects ined, aie 60—80 
(147) With sphincteral complic ON i eee eee 60—90 
ss an op dion oul te ee dnadinck neice ae 60—80 
(149) When aphasia and agraphia result____.._......_._--__--_---_-- 10—50 
(150) For traumatic epilepsy not curable by an operation and when, in 

spite of the attacks, it is fully proven that he is still capable of 

LE, SE OT Ce TE 40—60 
(151) For traumatic epilepsy, when the fre quency of the attacks and 

other phenomena permanently and _ tot: lly . incapacitate “him, 

not permitting him to perform any work_____.--...---.------- 100 
152) For injuries of the common oculomotor nerve or of the external 

oculomotor nerve when any disability is produced_.....--..--.- 10—20 
(153) For injuries of the facial or of the trigeminus nerves__.....------- 5-20 
(154) For injuries of the pneumogastric nerve (according to the degree of 

Se CROOGN? DWN oe a cn eewenncceceneeine 0-40 
(155) Of the hypoglossal nerve, when it is unilateral_.........--------- 5-10 
EES EEE CT LOE IS 30—50 
(57) wor Giabetes, mellitus or insipidus... ..... ~~ ....6.666-6000c0055--- 5-30 
(158) For chronic den a lg A a San Mec e  verare Te et eed Salt 100 

FACE 

(159) For extensive mutilations, when embracing the 2 superior maxil- 

laries and the nose, according to the loss of substance of the soft 

IR iS itwtl bai tines RAediseel one Se sthuew ih dikttdesk bien ed eae 80-90 
(160) Pseudarthrosis of, superior maxillary, making mastication. im- 

a u's) chee dd we Kéulisen dae eee apacu dem teagunaisitadame 40—50 
(161) With mastication possible but limited --_-_--------------------- 10-20 
(162) In ease of prosthesis improving mastication________..-.--_------- 0-10 
(163) Losses of palatal substance, according to the location and the extent 

and, in case of prosthesis, functional improvement__---_--------- 5-25 
(164) Inferior maxillary, pseudarthrosis with or without loss of substance, 

after surgical operations have failed, when the pseudarthrosis is 

so loose as to impair mastication or render it very defective, or 

completely prevent it_ ree BOS eases a alee 40—50 
(165) When the ramus ascendens is compressed Lew iSe Seo aber eu 1— 5 
(166) When the ramus ascendens is loose_______-__------------------ 10-15 
tess When it is pressed down on the ramus horizontalis___.......----- 5-10 
(168) When it is loose on the ramus horizontalis___......------------- 15-25 
(169) When it is compressed at the sy mphy | Ee sae Mo RI 10-15 
(170) When it is loose at the symphy Mion. - «22+ - oan ose ene: . 15-25 
(171) In ease of prosthesis resulting in functional improvement, 10 per 

cent less. 
(172) Defective consolidations, when the teeth or molars do not articulate, 

restricting ee © sit <a NS CEE RCS SERN 907 |. a 10—20 
ioc eee eURONOND 10) NONI nc ccc wccncccncecoscneecse 0-10 
(174) When mastication is corrected by prosthetic apparatus- ----.---- O- 5 
(175) Loss of 1 tooth, replacement. 
(176) Complete loss UN a es Sa sa ee 2 10-20 
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(177) When bridle cicatrices restrict the opening of the mouth, impairing 
mouth hygiene, pronunciation, or mastication, or permit the 


Se ea ee sto ee eee oi Ee 10-20 
(178) Irreducible dislocation of the temporomaxillary joint, according 
to the degree of functional obstruction_...-.......-..---.--._ 10-25 


(179) More or less extensive amputations of the tongue, with adhesions 
according to the degree of interference with speech and swallow- 


INg-------------------------------- 2-2 eee eee eee eee i 0) 
EYES 

(180) Complete loss of sight of both eyes_--_--.-.-..----------.----- 100 
CRED sent GO 6 oe) es nti ati eel a tetehei bie... 15 
(182) Concentric narrowing of the field of. vision of 1 eye, with 30° 

ik atin dh nive bd deg Aaes alo besa deb hee ie a 0 
CO A cians Site oeia bea ae ies 10-20 
(184) Concentric narrowing of the field of vision of 1 eye, with vision 

ge, ERS ar ee eee oe 10-15 
COORD A Ss Stincenninnnnvvbunccssvdtenbbssaieteeebbse 50-60 


PERMANENT DIMINUTION OF VISUAL ACUITY (WHEN IT CAN NOT BE 
IMPROVED WITH GLASSES) 


[When 1 normal eye is the unit] 











Per cent of incapacity in 
occupavion— 





When 1 affected eye has— | 
Not requir- | Requiring 
ing specified | specifi 

visual acuity visual acuity 








0B a ae ee eee ee SENN ee eerie Memereeem ete) ee 25 

I a ces lel sd cabegpgeeslit wld iealnsiwainisbemcaleneeiicn ated 20-25 

EE EE RS a RN ee RE en a 20 
CR EE ES eae eet Soe PS Tae: 15 
ERE EE CEE ae a. Doe AMT, re 10 
EET RE ELE Te Oe a en es PRL TP 5 

ES LESS AON ieee or mee TREE 0 

eR og” eo Paras ey ae s<ceiap tient leita 0 0 











(194) In cases where there is a bilateral diminution of visual acuity, there 
shall be added the percentage of incapacity for each eye, which 
shall be calculated as if the other eye had vision equal to the unit 
(normal vision). 

(195) In accepting employees into the service it shall be considered, for 
future claims for loss of vision, that they have the unit (normal 
vision) even when they have seven-tenths of normal in each eye. 


VERTICAL HEMIANOPSIA 


Per cent 
(196) Homonymous hemianopsia, right or left__.........-..-..------- 10-20 
(197) Heteronymous nasal hemianopsia_-___-_........---------------- 5-10 
(198) Heteronymous temporal hemianopsia- ---_--..------------------ 20-40 

HORIZONTAL HEMIANOPSIA 
INE i, sss'ss csicncyarsal cts ca nies cnseleligpah alenob on miindisiaesdaidiat eat ainiaiai belie nao 5-10 
OE I OL LD ELLE ESO Oe Ae TO a 40—50 
(ooes Seerter (00 tie Bibs Ol WINE woide ks cceuddedmaemoanwavdnsencee- 5-10 
ei BRE SRE ER SL 5 OR I NO ON 10-20 
(203) Ophthalmoplegia, internal, unilateral_..............------------ 5-10 
(204) Ophthalmoplegia, internal, bilateral_..--............---..-------- 10-20 
(205) Deviation of the edges of the eyelids (entropion, ectropion, symble- ~ 
ESS I AAR ee LOS. RT ts INE. EERE RE PI 

COR ne on? ci udondedecndieninedeneibdbasee~ 0-10 
Gees SN 2... dant oldcd cauuanndebebadeedemeinpo 10-20 





(2 
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NOSE 
Per cent 
(208) Mutilations of the nose without nasal stenosis..............----- 0—- 3 
(00) Weta sieeve ciitnecas uiditinie ahah tien aetiiniuitiidh aghast om se girlie 5-10 

(210) When the nose is reduced to a cicatricial stump, with severe nasal 

ITI Stl taicns testis eniceailas ese sictaniainl inn sgl tatisindinehtte diab dilibanideidbnsinty ahectananedl 10—40 

EARS 
(211) Complete unilateral deafness_--..............................-. 20 
(205). Gy ee i ioc tewocedabcbeuckedkwecine 60 
(20) Te I os wiser ticsveseeenth ith inte nied aw aliidinhathiow 5-10 
i a ed sy Sieben bake 15-30 
(215) Complete deafness in 1 ear and partial in the other_______..-_.--- 20—40 
(216) Traumatic labyrinthine vertigo, duly proved__..-_-.._---------- 20—40 
(217) Loss or excessive deformity of the external ear, unilateral_____-__- O- 5 
(SIG) Te cikctt bE chcten teint bck bs cbseueesgnddsdbcailucscsbie. 3-10 


Spinal column— Disabilities due to traumatism without medullar injuries 


(219) Persistent deviations of the head and the trunk, with severe inter- 


I i ls asin lee nea witb 10-25 
(220) With permanent rigidity of the spinal column_-__-_._-------__-_-- 10-25 
(221) Traumatism with medullar injury, when it makes walking impos- 
sues Gnd ephincter disorders Gxiee. . . . .. . 2 ec cen cccuse 100 
(222) When walking is possible with crutches. -__-_....----..-...----.-- 70-80 
Larynx and trachea 
(223) Cicatricial strictures which cause dysphonia_............-------- 5-15 
ee EE Ee ee 5-10 
(225) When because of dyspnea it is necessary to use a cannula perma- 
I i and, dines ws ahi ah abetah aon arene ala aiee 40—60 
(226) When both dysphonia and dyspnea exist__.........------------- 15-40 
Thorax 
(227) For disability which results from injuries of the sternum. When a 
deformity or functional obstruction is produced in the thoracic or 
I a a ee A sl aa 1-20 
(228) Fracture of the ribs when some functional obstruction in the tho- 
racic or abdominal organs results...............--.-.--.---.- 1-60 
Abdomen 


(229) When the occupational hazards produce in the organs contained in 
the abdomen injuries which cause some disability as a conse- 
quence, these shall be compensated for after proof of the disability. 20-60 
(230) Irreducible dislocation of the pubic bone or internal rupture of the 
EEE NE LE OO 8 TAA A i? 15-30 
(231) Fracture of the ischiopubic or the horizontal sections of the pubic 
bone when some disability is left or vesical disorder or (difficulty 


I cad, iil el iat ele oe A a I 30—50 
(232) For vicious cicatrices of the walls of the abdomen when any disa- 

II oo nite aisha Anke egal ne ee na eiamddatin as 1-15 
(233) For fistulas in the digestive tube or its connections, which can not 

be operated upon, and when any disability results.........---- 10—50 


Genitourinary system 


(234) For stricture of the urethra after an injury, which is incurable and 
which necessitates urination through a perineal or hypogastric 


as ds aietasiini tn no: 9h Seed bl naar emilee tila ria hiciperaligh iy abi eareh eda 50-80 
(235) Total loss of the penis, which necessitates urination through an arti- 

EEE LLL LOIN AEG Be SS 50-90 
(236) For the loss of both testicles in persons under 20 years of age-- -- - 90 
(237) In persons over 20 years of age..-.--.------------------------- 20-60 
(258) For prolapse of the uterus due to an industrial accident, duly proved, 

and impossible of cure through an operation. .......--.------- 40-60 
Oe ec coweuievacbbebbbnelinehdawewes 10-20 
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Various classifications 


(240) For mental derangement resulting from an accident, and when it 
appears within six months, counting from the date of the oecu- 
a INI adore ck ge np nee atiaeai eee, up Se eee a, 

(241) Loss of both eyes, both arms ; above the elbow, amputation of both 
legs at the hip, or of one arm above the elbow and one le g above 
the knee on the same side, medullar injury from any traumatism 
which causes complete paralysis of the lower extremities with 
sphincter disorders, and incurable insanity shall be considered as 
permanent total disability ares 

(242) Purely xsthetic disfigurements shall be compensated “according: to 
their nature, in-the judgment of the proper board of conciliation 
and arbitration, but only in the event that they reduce in any 
way the working cap: icity of the injured person, taking into con- 
sideration the occupation in which he or she is engaged. 
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Development of Cooperative Marketing in the United States, 
1930-31 


RECENT press release of the Federal Farm Board places the 

number of cooperative marketing associations in the United 
States at 11,950, of which 71.7 per cent are in the North Central 
States. Their membership is estimated at 3,000,000 and their busi- 
ness during the 1930-31 marketing season at $2,400,000,000. 

The leading States in point of number of societies are Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, in point of membership Minnesota and lowa, and as 
regards business California, Minnesota, and Illinois. 

The table following shows the distribution of the associations as 
regards geographic divisions and commodities handled. 


NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, AND BUSINESS OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, 1930-31, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND COMMODITY HANDLED 


Estimated business, 
































Associations Membership ! 1930-31 marketing 
season 
Geographic division and commodity 
group en am meee Tere ms 
Num- | Per ' Per | Per 
her | cent Number cent | Amount cont 
a | | | 
Geographie divisions: | 
West North Central__._.--- 7s ea 5,265 | 44.1} 1,191,550] 39.7] $780,470,000| 32.5 
East North Central. __..._--- | 3,301] 27.6 774,010} 25.8! 523,670,000} 21.8 
», >a S38 7.0} 162,230} 65.4 351, 550, 000 14. 6 
West South Central . 619 5. 2 195,860! 6.5 132, 515, 000 5. 5 
Middle Atlantic. ; i 478 | 4.0 190,130} 6.3 244, O80, 000 10. 2 
South Atlantic _--_- , : 472 4.0 134,590 | 4.5 119, 070, 000 5. 0 
0 Es ; 460 | 3.8 118, 280 4.0 97, 395, 000 4.1 
East South Central - - - : 309 | 2.6 145, 450 4.9 60, 380, 000 2. 5 
gee “= . met 6k 87, 900 2.9 90, 870, 000 3.8 
Seer Tees: | 100. 0 | 3, 000,000 | 100.0 | 2, 400, 000,000 | 100.0 
Commodity group: | 
OS wudledk caus 3,448 | 28.9 775,000! 25.8 621, 000, 000 25. 9 
Dene seoaucts................-. BASS: of 20. 0 725, 000 24. 2 620, 000, 000 25. 8 
Se cbtela ‘ val | 2,014 16.8 400, 000 13. 3 300, 000, 000 12. 5 
Fruits and vegetables- - ---- | 1,386 11.6 182, 000 6.1 319, 000, 000 13.3 
Miscellaneous selling--- 474) 4.0 132, 000 4.4 61, 800, 000 2.6 
7.9. aR 21} 2.2 190,000| 6.4 130, 000, 000 5.4 
Poultry - gmk Nea 160 1.3 82, 000 2.7 86, 000, 000 3.6 
Wool_____ A439 Oe ~ ap he 136 a3 64, 000 2. 1 26, 000, 000 i 
6 a : a, 71 | .6 17, 000 .6 13, 000, 000 5 
: “aia dideeatak 13 l 40, 000 1.3 7, 000, 000 8 
.. ae : ahben : 8 oa 1, 000 (?) 1, 200, 000 (?) 
Miscellaneous buying. ..-..-.-.-.-.------ | 1,588] 13.3] 392,000] 13.1| 215,000,000] 9.0 
Teel. ....- 11, 950 | 100.0 | 3,000, 000 | ene} 2, 400, 000, 000 | 100.0 





‘Includes members, contract members, shareholders, shippers, consignors, and patrons. 
* Less than one-tenth of | per cent. 
Lf 
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Workers’ Productive Associations in France 


A; THE congress of the French workers’ productive associations, 
held in Paris, September 1-7, 1931, data were given showine the 
development of these cooper ative workshops.! 

The year 1931 marks the centenary of this type of cooperative «sso. 
ciation in France, the first such association havi ring been formed jp 
1831. After the establishment of this first society few other associg- 
tions were formed in the period up to 1848; during this time only 
about a dozen such societies were started. Ww ith the advent of the 
Second Republic and the enunciation of the social philosophy of such 
men as Fourier, Buchez, and Louis Blanc, interest in cooperation 
increased and a number of cooperative workshops were started. Most 
of these lasted only a short time and the fall of the Second Republic 
found only a few still surviving. 

A new period of development began in 1864, but the War of 1870 
caused the end of most of the associations. Beginning about 1882, 
renewed interest in this type of cooperative effort began and has con- 
tinued up to the present, especially in such centers as Paris, Lyon, 
and Marseille. Workers’ productive associations have been formed in 
many industries, but notably in the construction industry. 

In 1885 the organizations federated into a central organization 
called the Chambre Consultative. Beginning with a membership of 
29 associations, it now has in affiliation 340 societies. The World 
War caused the disappearance of a certain number of societies, but 
these were more than counterbalanced in number by the new societies 
formed after the end of the war. 

The report given at the congress pointed out the changed attitude 
now found in the trade-union movement toward cooperative produc- 
tive societies. Before the World War cooperative workshops were 
looked upon with suspicion and hostility by unionists. Of recent 
years, however, the labor movement has come to regard these asso- 
ciations with sympathy as being “the worker’s sole means of eman- 
cipation from the employer.’ This change of attitude, it is stated 
has given new impetus to the cooperative productive movement and 
has shown itself in an increase in the number of societies and of 
cooperators. 

There are now successful cooperative organizations in all of the 
following industries: Quarrying, horticulture, food, furniture, tan- 
ning, textile, clothing, printing and publishing of books, lass, produc . 
tion of objects of art, jewelry, watchmaking, me (princi ipally 
machinery and telephone), transport and supplies, and especially in 
construction and public works. All of the important cities of France 
have workers’ productive associations, those with the greatest number 
of associations of this type being Paris, Lyon, Marseille, Limoges, 
Toulouse, Morlaix, Rennes, Poitiers, Bordeaux, Troyes, Amiens, 
Auxerre, Reims, Lille, Tourcoing, and Roubaix. 

The follow’ ing table ‘shows the development of the societies affiliate »d 
to the Chambre Consultative since 1928, when the last previous 
congress was held. During the period 1928-1931, the number of 
affiliated associations rose from 280 to 340 and their combined men 
bership from 16,000 to 23,000. 





1 L’Information Sociale (Paris), Oct. 15, 1931. 
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VELOPMENT OF WORKERS’ oO ae ASSOCIATIONS IN FRANCE IN 1928 
AND 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 

















1928 1931 
Item United United 
French cur-| States | Frenchcur-| ghisec 
rency aes rency States 
currency currency 
Francs Francs 
senortik GET IIR ick ce ccacdendnsdctewded awed 140, 000, 000 | $5, 488, 000 | 210, 000, 000 | $8, 232, 000 
Dadllts GE ist tha ch erdewin ack sbinGacymne ...-| 11,000, 000 431, 200 18, 000, 000 705, 600 
Amount paid on capital _. rere bh eae nied stati 700, 000 27, 440 1, 000, 000 39, 200 
{mount placed in reserves - - en hins Sodas 4, 000, 000 156, 800 6, 000, 000 235, 200 
4 mount returned in bonus to workers_______- 3, 000, 000 117, 600 5, 500, 000 215, 600 
{mount returned in bonus to supervisory force, 
technical employees, etc_.-- aval 300, 000 11, 760 500, 000 19, 600 
\mount retained for general welfare purposes _ ie 3, 000, 000 117, 600 5, 000, 000 196, 000 

















Development of Consumers’ Cooperation in Japan 


T THE end of 1929, according to a survey made by the Central 

Cooperative Union ‘of Japan, the results of which are given in 
Cooperative Information (Geneva), No. 12 (125), 1931, there were 
10,188 cooperative purchasing societies in Japan. These had acom- 
bined membership of 3,014,992, paid-in share capital of 113,264,848 
yen ($56,632,424),? and annual ile of 163,919,105 yen ($81, 959 553). 
Most of these societies are farmers’ organizations formed for the 
cooperative purchase of raw materials. 

The report states that lately there has been distinct progress in the 
consumers’ cooperative movement in the urban districts. Societies 
of this type registered under the cooperative law in 1929 numbered 
159. The membership‘of 149 of these societies which reported to the 
central union numbered 133,036, their paid-in share capital amounted 
to 1,832,904 yen ($916, 452), and their annual sales aggregated 
21,684, 581 yen ($10,842,290). Of these 149 societies, 91 were organi- 
zations whose membership was drawn from the general public, 12 
were societies organized by workers, and 40 were organized by 
Government employees or teachers in schools and colleges. 

The development of the trade-union movement has brought with 
it an increased interest among the workers in cooperation. In Feb- 
ruary, 1931, there were 16 workers’ societies registered under the 
cooperative law; many societies have not registered, however, and it 
is estimated that there are altogether some 130 societies of this type. 
Among the workers’ societies there is often a very close connection 
between the union and the society. In some cases, indeed, the coop- 
erative society is really an autonomous branch of the trade-union and 
has the same membership. There are about 53 trade-union societies, 
with a combined membership of 122,118. 

The other workers’ societies have been formed by the cooperators 
themselves, without any connection with labor organizations, though 
in some of these societies the members are also trade-unionists. 





‘ Yen=approximately 50 cents. 
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New Cooperative Law of Spain® 


HE development of the cooperative movement of Spain has })eo), 

hampered by the absence of the legal protection afforded |\y , 
cooperative law. Various commissions had been appointed, from {))). 
to time, charged with the drafting of such a measure but no legis]: :iy, 
action was taken. Upon the accession of the new Republican Goy erp- 
ment in that country, increased agitation for a cooperative |q\ 
occurred and on July 4, 1931, the new Government isonet decree de- 
fining a cooperative organization, setting up standards to which it mus; 
conform, and establishing definite classes of cooperative societies. 

A cooperative organization is defined as follows: ‘A cooperative 
society 1s an association of persons, natural or corporate, who 
submit to the provisions of the present decree in matters of organiza- 
tion and operation, and, striving to eliminate profit, aim at meeting 
certain common needs by developing the economic and social welfare 
of the members through active collaboration in a collective under- 
taking.”’ 

It must conform to the following principles: (1) Self-government, 
through general meetings; (2) equal voting rights;* (3) business 
managed and directed by the membership; (4) shares nontransferable 
(except to another member), and bearing interest at a fixed rate not 
exceeding the regular legal rate; (5) distribution of surplus savings 
among the members in proportion to their patronage. 

At least 10 per cent of the trading surplus each year must be placed 
in a reserve fund, until this equals in amount the paid-in share 
capital. 

Societies are prohibited from using the name “cooperative” unless 
conforming to the provisions of the decree. 

The following classes of societies are recognized under the act: (| 
Consumers’ societies (including also those distributing water, gas, and 
drugs, or operating chemical laboratories, buildings, transport sys- 
tems, or schools) ;-(2) employees’ organizations, 1. e., those formed for 
the purpose of improving working conditions; (3) occupational socie- 
ties, 1. e., societies of persons following the same occupation, i. e., 
agricultural societies, workers’ productive societies, small traders’ 
organizations, etc.; and (4) credit and thrift societies. A special com- 
mittee is to be appointed to report on an act for agricultural societies. 

All existing societies are required to register under the law within 
three months after its publication. 

It is expected that this decree, along with the opening of new schools 
and the spread of education, will result in a great development of 
cooperation. ‘“‘At present there are vast tracts of country where 
cooperation is totally unknown, and Spanish cooperators consider 
that one reason for the comparatively slow growth of their movement 
has been the low standard of education.”” Even where the cooperative 
movement has taken root the multiplicity of small societies, eacl 
with its administrative and other expenses, has kept the movement 
weak, Another characteristic of the movement has been the tendency 
to develop mutual-aid features, perhaps to the detriment of the 
commercial phase of cooperation. 





3 Data are from International Labor Office (Geneva), Cooperative Information No. 13 (126), 193! 
Review of International Cooperation (London), September, 1931. 
4 Except in so-called ‘‘occupational societies’? in which members especially active in the work 
society may be allowed up to 3 votes each. 
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World Social Economic Congress, 1931 


HE following is an outline of the program (final edition) of the 

World Social Economic Congress, held in Amsterdam, August 
93 to 29, 1931, under the auspices of the International Industrial 
Relations Association. 

1. The present paradox. Unemployment in the midst of economic 
progress, including a discussion on the significance of world-wide 
unemployment with an interpretation of reports on fluctuations in 
employment and unemployment, 1920-1930, in Australia, Canada, 
China, France, Germany, Great Britain, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the United States. Scheduled for the same morning 
were an address and discussion on the recent growth of the world’s 
productivity. 

2. Principles and practicability of economic planning. Under this 
subject the principles and practices of scientific management in the 
United States and Europe were presented and the problem of planned 
economy considered. 

3. Agricultural and industrial experience in national economic 
planning in the Soviet Union. 

4. The necessity and means for international economic planning. 
The subtopics in this section of the program were: (1) International 
planning by industries, (2) mass distribution and higher standards of 
living, (3) the functioning of the international financial system in the 
economic world, (4) economic service of the League of Nations, and 
(5) experience and potentialities in international economic treaties. 

5. Standards of living—the resultant of productive capacity and 
buying power. In connection with this subject special consideration 
was given to the subject of international agreement on labor standards 
and to the economic policy of the international labor movement. 

6. Round table conference on the workshop. 

7. The necessity for world social economic planning—report of 
committee on findings. 

The chairman of the congress was C. H. Van der Leeuw, president 
of the International Industrial Relations Association, The Hague. 
Among the principal speakers or contributors of papers were Albert 
Thomas, director, International Labor Organization, Geneva; Max 
Lazard, economist, Paris; Otto Neurath, director Social Economic 
Museum, Vienna; H. S. Persons, managing director of The Taylor 
Society, New York; Hugo von Haan, International Management 
Institute, Geneva; Lewis L. Lorwin, Institute of Economics of the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C.; Valery V. Obolensky- 
Ossinsky, economist, member of Editorial Collegium of Isvestia, 
Moscow; M. Palyi, economist, Berlin; Edward A. Filene, William 
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Filene’s Sons’ Co., Boston; Rudolf Broda, president League for the 
Organization of Progress, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York; F. Naphtajj 
director of economic research for trade-unions, member of Nationa) 
Economic Council, Berlin; and Miss Mary van Kleeck, director 05 
industrial studies, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, and _ vice 
president, International Industrial Relations Association. 

At the final session Miss van Kleeck, the chairman of the program 
committee, described as follows the double theme running throuch 
the proceedings of the congress :' 

The present economic crisis, with its suffering for millions of persons throyg)- 
out the world, demands the exercise of the most expert intelligence which the 
world’s intellectual and technical resources can bring to bear upon a con 
world task. 

The common world task is to maintain and to raise the standards of living of 
all people, first by dealing with the immediate critical questions, and second by 


directing the resources of intelligence toward the constructive upbuilding of 
social economic life. 


non 


She also suggested the need of a world social economic center “to 
coordinate the efforts of the technicians, to direct their attention to 
the common problems, to agree upon uniformity in statistics bearing 
upon economic planning, and to develop greater precision in the 
methods of economic and social research.” 

According to Miss van Kleeck, the world social economic center 
might perform the following functions: 

(1) Centralize the planning of research which would preferably be 
conducted by national and international research agencies. The 
center, however, would not extensively develop research of its own 
but ‘‘would bring to bear the results of investigations wherever they 
might be made.” 

(2) Focus research upon practice. The engineer, for example, in 
studying how to build a bridge takes over scientific discoveries and 
makes them applicable to the building of a bridge which will bear the 
traffic. Those who are at present responsible for industry and busi- 
ness must become aware of the certain effects of given practices. 
Furthermore, they must learn from economics and scientific manage- 
ment the methods of reaching a desired end. 


—_—— og 


Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 1931 


HE forty-seventh Trades and Labor Congress of Canada was 

held at Vancouver, September 21-25, 1931. Over 250 delegates 
were in attendance.” The secretary-treasurer reported that the paid- 
up membership of the organization for the fiscal year ending August 
31, 1931, was 191,137. 

Included in the report of the executive council were the legislative 
program presented to the Dominion Government by the council; a re- 
view of the regular and special sessions of the Canadian Parliament 
since the last annual meeting of the congress, mention being made of 
legislative measures of direct interest to labor; a summary of the legis- 





! Multigraphed statement from office of vice president, Internationa] Industrial Relations Association, 
New York City. 


2 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, October, 1931, pp. 1082-1093. 
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lative changes made by the legislatures of various Provinces; the 
reports of provincial executive committees and federations of labor of 
certain Provinces, affiliated with the congress; and the relations of the 
congress with national and international bodies; reports of the activ- 
ities of certain welfare associations, including the Canadian Council 
on Child and Family Welfare and the Dominion Council of Health. 

The council made a special report on employment and under- 
employment, issued in a separate pamphlet, which the committee on 
officer’s reports commended to the careful attention of the delegates. 
A dozen resolutions on unemployment were also referred to the above- 
mentioned committee, which made the following recommendations 
or took the positions here indicated: 


(1) Concurrence in the statement in regard to reduction of hours and holidays 
with pay, (2) indorsement of the maintenance of wage standards, (3) approval of 
the recommendation regarding participation by the workers through their trade- 
unions in the management of industry; (4) reindorsation of the policy of public 
ownership and control of public utilities; (5) indorsement of free employment 
bureaus; (6) urging that Canadian industrial workers who desire to settle on 
vacant lands be given similar assistance as has in the past been given to immi- 
grants; (7) advocating coordination of seasonal occupations with a view to 
providing steadiness of employment; (8) emphasizing the need for proper control 
of tariff-protected industries to prevent unreasonable prices; (9) ratification of 
the conventions of the International Labor Organization; (10) favoring the pub- 
lication of the information gathered in the last census re unemployment and 
also that similar information be procurable at more frequent intervals than the 
decennial census; (11) indorsing the establishment of an expert body in connec- 
tion with the National Research Council and also that an advisory committee 
be attached to such body; (12) approval of carrying on public construction and 
repair work during times of depression at fair wages and a maximum 8-hour day 
and 5-day week; (13) reindorsation of the policy of the congress regarding unem- 
ployment insurance;* (14) supporting the statement of the executive council 
with respect to direct relief to the destitute unemployed. 


The committee stressed the growing number of industries which 
are putting their workers on short time for protracted periods, thus 
adding to the underemployment problem, and held that not only 
must aid and relief work be granted to the jobless, but any scheme 
devised should apply equally to these part-time workers not receiving 
enough for an adequate standard of living. 


Adopted Resolutions 


AmongG the resolutions approved by the convention were those to 
the following effect: 

Dismissal of married women.—lInstructing the executive officers of 
the congress to urge upon the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
to issue instructions forthwith that no married woman whose husband 
is in the employment of the Government at a fair wage may continue 
: be 9 gaa , otherwise her husband should be liable to immediate 

ismissal, 

Wages and hours.—Favoring the 5-day week and 6-hour day as a 
partial solution of the existing economic depression; reiterating the 
policy of the congress regarding shorter hours and higher wages, in 
order to provide employment for greater numbers and expand their 
purchasing power; protesting against workers in certain establish- 
ments being obliged to labor 7 days a week; calling for an 8-hour day 








* Favoring a national system of unemployment insurance, based on contributions from the State, the 
employers, and the employed. 
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for persons employed in penitentiaries; asking the various govern. 
ments to pass legislation compelling all employers having more thay 
12 permanent employees who have been employed by them for a yea; 
or more to give such employees at least one week’s holiday wit! {jj 
pay each year. 

Minimum wage.—Asking amendments to the Quebee mininwuny 
wage act, in order to insure adequate protection for all industyia| 
and commercial female workers; and urging that amendments hp 
requested to minimum wage acts similar to the amendments ado) ted 
in Manitoba ‘in so far as the employment of male labor displacing 
female labor coming within the scope of the several acts is concerned.” 

Government contracts.—Requesting the insertion of a penalty ¢]:use 
in all Government contracts that will make the parties violating these 
contracts liable to prosecution under the Criminal Code and also the 
permanent barring of such parties from working or tendering any 
future Government contracts; asking the Dominion Government to 
have inspectors on Government undertakings report violations of 
provisions concerning fair rates of wages and working conditions as 
set forth in the specifications of the various contracts. 

Health insurance and old-age pensions.—Favoring national health 
insurance and asking the various governments to take steps at once to 
adopt legislation for this purpose; calling on the Dominion Govern- 
ment to adopt old-age pensions as a Federal measure, including all 
the Canadian Provinces; protesting against contributory old-age pen- 
sions; in favor of the lowering of the age at which persons become 
eligible for pensions to 65 years and the fixing of 15 years’ residence as 
a qualification for such benefits. 

others’ allowances.—Asking that the government of Ontario be 
requested to amend the mothers’ allowance act of that Province so 
that the law be applicable to a mother with one child; and that the 
government of Quebec be requested to enact legislation making 
provision for mothers’ allowances and maternity benefits. 

Transportation.—Urging the regulation of motor transportation; in 
favor of legislation to protect the railway transportation companies 
against unfair competition over highways; expressing resentment at 
the attacks by members of the present Dominion Parliament on the 
Canadian National Railways; and in favor of requesting the Dominion 
and provincial Governments to do all in their power to induce the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to restore thousands of its laid-off employees 
to the company’s service. 

Financial measures.—Proposing that the officers in each Province be 
urged to take up with their respective governments the matter of 
adequate protection for workers’ homes which are being lost by the 
foreclosure of mortgages; in favor of legislation which will permit the 
payment of dividends on active capital only, invested in industrial, 
commercial, and public utility corporations; also favoring legislation 
to prevent stock watering and of requesting the Dominion Govern- 
ment to take the initiative with a view to canceling war debts and 
suggesting, in case of failure in this connection, a reduction in the 
interest on such debts. 

Miscellaneous.—Asking that the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
be urged to adopt enabling legislation to allow the operation of the 
Canadian industrial disputes investigation act in such Provinces: 
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requesting that the congress urge public ownership and the demo- 
cratic management of public utilities; asking for the complete abolition 
of fee-charging, private employment agencies; urging every possible 
moral aid to the organized musicians in their endeavors to secure the 
performance of their members in theaters instead of the present use 
of mechanical music; expressing opposition to the existing penal reform 
system under which prisoners are used on construction work; and in 
favor of treating the applications of Japanese for naturalization on an 
equal basis with similar applications from other aliens. 


Officers for 1931-32 


Tom Moore was reelected president of the congress and P. M. 
Draper will continue as secretary-treasurer of the organization. The 
1932 convention will meet in Hamilton, Ontario. 


ated din 
— oo 





Congress of French General Confederation of Labor, 1931 


HE twenty-first national congress of the Confédération Générale 

du Travail! was held in Paris, September 15-19, 1931. The 
congress was attended by 1,341 delegates, representing 2,359 trade- 
unions, and by several delegates from trade-unions in foreign coun- 
tries. The questions which occasioned the most discussion in the 
congress were trade-union unity, disarmament and peace, social 
insurance, the economic crisis and labor action, and reform of teaching 
and labor education. 

The general report of the officers and the question of trade-union 
unity occupied much of the time of the congress. Trade-union unity 
has been a troublesome question since 1921, when the extremist 
members of the federation seceded and formed the Confédération 
Générale du Travail Unitaire (C.G. T. U.). A committee of propa- 
ganda for trade-union unity, called the ‘‘Committee of 22,’’ which was 
made up of representatives of the regular and the Communist or- 
ganizations, was organized before the congress to try to formulate a 
basis for compromise. A resolution was submitted by this committee, 
pointing out the necessity for national and international reconstruc- 
tion of the trade-union movement for the purpose of securing unity 
of action and proposing that the C. G. T. should unite with other 
organizations in a national reconstruction congress which should 
have for its purpose the establishment of a single organization uniting 
the General Confederation of Labor and the radical and other trade- 
union organizations. This resolution was defeated by a large ma- 
jority and a resolution was subsequently adopted which expressed the 
wish of the congress for unity of action on the part of all trade- 
unionists since it was evident that the need for united forces was more 
urgent than ever in view of the present economic situation. The 
resolution asserted, however, that this unity could be realized only 
through the medium of the principal organization—the C. G. T.— 
and called upon all those who deplored the present situation to work 
for its termination. 'To this end it was recommended that all syndi- 


-_ 


'L'Information Sociale, Paris, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 8; La Voix du Peuple, Paris, September, 1931. 
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cates, departmental unions, and national federations should show , 
conciliatory attitude and that no conditions should be placed jpop 
the return of seceding unions to the General Confederation of Lao, 

The social insurance system was indorsed in a resolution which 
stated that the first year’s operation of the act had shown its vitslity 
but the resolution called for certain reforms, which included clari!yine 
the provisions relating to home workers; continuing, in the interest of 
the public health, the medical and pharmaceutical benefits to persons 
whose sickness lasted more than six months; continuing the unem-. 
ployment-guaranty provisions of the present law after January 1. 
1932, while waiting for a vote upon an unemployment insurance | ay: 
and increasing the wage limit for compulsory and voluntary insurance 
to 25,000 francs. The resolution affirmed the right of all insured 
persons to belong to funds of their own choice, which, the resolution 
stated, is often violated. 

It was considered that labor action in face of the economic crisis 
should take the form of demands for various measures designed to 
relieve the unemployment situation. Chief among these measures 
were establishment of a 40-hour 5-day working week, paid vacations, 
improvement and extension of unemployment insurance funds pre- 
paratory to the institution of unemployment insurance, extension of 
the school period, and lowering of the age limit for pensions. The 
congress estimated that these measures would insure the reemploy- 
ment of large numbers now unemployed, thus restoring a considerable 
portion of the lost purchasing power of the workers, while they would 
also afford resistance to the lowering of wages by reestablishing a 
certain equilibrium between supply and demand upon the labor 
market. The development and improvement of the present system 
of employment so as to secure a better distribution of labor in the 
industries and centers where it is most needed was recommended, as 
was also the advance planning of public works. 

The congress declared that the reduction of armaments which 
weigh so heavily on all peoples is essential to the improvement of the 
economic condition of the world, to the development of international 
security, and the reestablishment of confidence between nations. 
The labor organizations pledged themselves, therefore, under all cir- 
cumstances to use their strength and influence in the service of peace. 

The resolution on the reform of education reaffirmed one passed by 
previous congresses stressing the necessity for an entire reorganization 
of the educational system in order that both children and adults of the 
working classes should have the opportunity to secure better edu- 
cational and cultural advantages. 

The committee on social legislation reported upon a number of 
measures which were pending in one or both of the houses of Parlia- 
ment, and recommended reforms in certain of the existing laws. 
The report dealt with the application of the 8-hour day in France, 
and with the operation of the workmen’s compensation law. Im- 
provements were demanded in the enforcement of the laws relating to 
the payment of the dismissal wage, the weekly rest period, and safety 
and sanitation of work places, while the enactment of the laws relating 
to family allowances and vacations with pay was urged. 
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Meeting of British Trades-Union Congress, 1931 


HE sixty-third annual assembly of the British Trades-Union 
Congress was held at Bristol, September 7-11, 1931, with 589 
jelegates in attendance, representing a trade-union membership of 
3719,401. The Ministry of Labor Gazette gives, in its issue for 
(October, 1931, a summary of the action of this congress, from which 
the following details are taken. 
The number of organizations represented and their membership, for 
1930 and 1931, were as follows: 


ORGANIZATIONS AND MEMBERSHIP REPRESENTED AT TRADES-UNION CONGRESS 





























| 
1930 1931 
Group of organizations Number Wansber 
z - | Number of | - - | Number of 
of organi- members of organi- members 
zations zations ‘ 
Ee pee ere ener aye ee nen 1 30, 000 1 30, 000 
Mining and quarrying. - - seinsh-sncsbipip aceite arkaatarmas 8 629, 025 8 628, 541 
Metals, machines, conveyances. ---- 49 507, 640 49 498, 946 
(ll inns ia ; 29 460, 222 28 431, 979 
(I... ccwwinige alee 8 154, 881 s 149, 206 
Woodworking and furniture___-- 8 58, 376 8 58, 886 
Paper, printing, etc. --...---- ie Sha ts 12 140, 925 14 150, 898 
Building, publie works contracting, etc_. es 4 288, 300 8 276, 660 
Food, pottery, and other manufacturing industries_ -- 14 43, 573 14 48, 200 
Se eee ee Seer 3 411, 565 3 427, 698 
Other transport and general !abor-_.__-._.-..-------- 6 764, 531 6 755, 871 
Commerce, distribution, finance___..._.._____---- ‘ x 187, 358 8 195, 532 
Government, national and local res <a 6 32, 249 6 34, 628 
Entertainments, sport, and miscellaneous. _-_._..----- s 35, 735 8 32, 356 
a et daca Ps ea 169 | 3, 744, 320 | 160 | 3, 719, 401 





These figures show a slight falling off in the membership represented, 
but no striking changes. The textile trades have had the largest de- 
crease (28,243, or 6 per cent), while the railway service group, with 
an increase of 16,193, or 4 per cent, shows the largest growth. 

The main interest of the session centered in the political and eco- 
nomic situation of the country asit affected the mass of the workers, 
and the methods by which it might be improved. The general council 
submitted a special supplementary report dealing with the financial 
situation as of August 31. 


The report deals with the financial and political situation and with the negotia- 
tions which took place between the general council and the late Government; it 
also sets out what the general council believe to be the definite problems in the 
country’s economic situation. These difficulties they believe to be due to the 
failure of industry to adapt itself to the new conditions, to the unsound monetary 
policy pursued by successive Governments, and to the reparations and war debts 
settlements. The remedies the council suggest are the cessation of the deflation 
policy, the reconstruction of basic industries on modern lines as public utility 
services, and an international policy aiming at world peace and the revision of 
international debts and reparations. They further urge the raising of the world 
level of wholesale prices. They suggest that the weakness of the exchanges is 
due to the lack of onl between our imports and exports. They strenuously 
oppose wage reductions as a remedy for the situation, and advocate ‘‘devalua- 
tion.”” They pronounce no opinion upon the question of a revenue tariff, but 
recommend that a full investigation should forthwith be made into the whole 
question of fiscal policy, and that a report should be submitted later to a special 
conference of trade-union executives. 
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The council also offered the following resolution dealing wit!, jh. 
question of planning and regulating the country’s economic dey elop- 
ment: 


This congress, being in accord with the traditional policy of the trad 
movement, welcomes the present tendency toward a planned and reg 
economy in our national life. 

Having regard to the seriousness of the economic situation, congress ex) regex 
the view that only by a comprehensive planning of our economic develo) ment 
and regulated trading relations can the needs of the present day be met. | 

Congress therefore instructs the general council boldly to advance this poliey 
both nationally and internationally, keeping in mind that, in order to maintaj) 
and improve the standard of living, the people as consumers must be protected 
from exploitation by public control and regulation. 


oi 
thlon 


lated 


This, after discussion, was carried by a card vote of 2,866.09 
to 749,000. 

Several resolutions were presented calling for public control or rey. 
lation of different industries. The Iron and Steel Trades Confedero- 
tion presented a resolution emphasizing the national importance of the 
iron and steel industry, and urging that it should be brought under 
control as a public utility, managed by a central board. Some oppo- 
sition was roused by one paragraph reading as follows: 

The central board would act for the industry as a whole in formulating agree- 
ments with other countries in regard to intertrading relations, and would have 
authority to regulate, restrict, or prohibit imports if the nature of the competi- 
tion and other circumstances justified that course, and to fix prices of iron and 
steel in the home market, with due regard to the necessity of stimulating the 
activities of important using trades. 

The opposition to this was based on the belief that it might be used 
to impose a tariff, but the resolution was carried by a card vote of 
1,794,000 to 1,434,000. Other resolutions, calling for the organization 
of transport under a national authority, and for the introduction of a 
measure to secure the nationalization of mines and minerals and by- 
products were carried. 

Among the other resolutions carried was one protesting against the 
institution of training centers when the trades concerned are already 
suffering from unemployment; a composite resolution calling for a 
working week of 40 hours, without any reduction in the weekly wage, 
and with no overtime except on work of agreed urgency; and one pro- 
posing that all statutory and customary holidays, in addition to two 
weeks of annual vacation, should be paid for. Others called for im- 
provement in the present workmen’s compensation legislation, for the 
reestablishment of the national agricultural wages board and a na- 
tional rural housing board, for safeguards against the introduction of 
a 7-day working week in places of entertainment, and for the ratifica- 
tion of the Geneva convention regulating hours of work in commerce 
and offices, with omissions rectified. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Three Labor Summer Schools, 1931 


BRIEF account of several summer schools for workers is given 
in the October, 1931, Journal of Adult Education (pp. 476-478), 
from which the following information is taken: 

Bryn Mawr School of 1931.—As a result of the prevailing unem- 
ployment the number of applications received for the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School was greater for the 1931 sessions than for any previous 
term. ‘There were 80 applications from New York City alone, al- 
though only 20 places are allowed for that city. Later on, however, 
before the sessions began, many applications were withdrawn as the 
prospective students dared not risk the loss of a job during the sum- 
mer. The final enrollment for the 8-weeks course was 99, represent- 
ing various trades and national backgrounds. Textile workers and 
sarment workers were in the majority. Of the four students from 
Europe, one was a textile worker and another a printer—both from 
England, one was a garment worker from Denmark and one a metal 
worker from Sweden. 

Unemployment was selected as the main subject for discussion. 
After taking psychological tests of the students, they were divided 
into five instruction units. The study program of each unit was 
based on some phase of the unemployment situation, and the sub- 
ject was linked up with the work in English, history, science, or 
psychology. Each unit studied international relations, the history 
of the labor movement, economic history, government, and social 
reorganization. ‘The whole school program was correlated by forums 
on unemployment, on the necessity for political action, and on types 
of community organization. The faculty’s report states that the 
students in general kept up a high standard of work and made real 
progress. 

The main problem of the school term was that of the health of the 
students. Notwithstanding the preliminary medical examination, 
a large number of them showed conditions resulting from under- 
nourishment and fatigue. The health department’s intensive efforts 
were successful in many cases, and there was steady improvement 
in the standard of health. ‘‘The whole situation seemed to reflect 
conditions of the industrial world, where unemployed workers are 
suffering from the effects of nervous strain and lack of sufficient food. 
The small fund for emergency medical cases allowed by the school 
was severely taxed. No funds are available for the necessary follow- 
up work demanded in the most serious cases.”’ 

According to the article under review, the workers who attended 
the school last summer have gone forth with the determination to 
make practical use of their newly required knowledge in their own 
industrial situations. 

Wisconsin Summer School.—A study of the worker in his community 
was selected as the plan to be followed for the 1931 session of the Un1- 
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versity of Wisconsin Summer School for Workers in Industry. (yp, 
morning was given over to the analysis of the students’ suggestions a¢ 
to the most serious difficulties they had faced in the few weeks 
they entered the school. These problems were then divided in: 
groups—one under the head of “the worker and government 
the other under the caption ‘‘the worker and the social prob! 
his community.” 


efore 
’ two 
and 
0S in 


Each student then chose the problem upon which he wanted to work. 
group studied its problem independently, dividing into smaller units of one o, 
several students who tackled various aspects of the subject in hand. A fto, 
independent reading, consultation, and discussion, the group outlined its s\)}); 
and presented its report to the whole student body. In heated sessions oft, 
lasting three hours the reports were torn to pieces, defended, realigned, 41 
necessary taken back for further study. In this way all the students | 
familiar with the issues involved in the various problems, and obtained an cu1t|i, 
and bibliography by means of which they could follow up the subjects in whi¢ 
they were especially interested. During the 6-week study course, however. 
each student concentrated on one problem only, and became fairly familiar wit), 
the main outlines of that. 


Nach 


Several lectures in economic geography, followed by a series of talks 
on social history, served to provide a background for a study of prob- 
lems in economics. The writing of theses and reports for their other 
classes and the preparation of their material for oral presentation to 
the whole school gave the students training in English composition 
and in public speaking. Opportunity for dramatic expression was 
afforded by scenes from The Steel Strike, by Paul Peters, and by the 
dramatization of one or two of the problems before the workers. An 
evening program was given by four Negro students, and another 
evening was made interesting by a mole poetry study group. 

During the entire 6-week session of the school, and particularly 
toward the close of the term, both the faculty ‘and the stude nts 
endeavored to evaluate the teaching plan, to estimate its benefits and 
drawbacks, and to make recommendations for the next year. It was 
generally agreed that this year’s scheme was sufficiently stimulating 
and valuable to be tried out again with certain modifications; that the 
freedom and flexibility of this method of learning, the concentration 
of the students on the matter under discussion without regard to the 
clock; the integration of subjects, and the opening up of the students’ 
minds in various directions had justified this experiment. 

Southern Summer School_—The fifth term of the Southern Summer 
School for Women Workers in Industry opened in July, 1931, at 
Arden, near Asheville, N.C. Included in the student body made up 
of workers f:om six Southern States were representatives of the follow- 
ing industri 2s: Tobacco, textiles, clothing, sotreesg meat packing, jam 
packing, candy, and telephone. One student rom England repre- 
sented the Yorkshire woolen industry. 

The purpose of the school’s courses was to prepare southern workers 
to understand present industrial conditions and to endeavor to improve 
them. A discussion of the industries from which the students came 
was an introduction to economics. The study of English composition, 
public speaking, and dramatics was closely linked up with the work in 
economics. New health habits were learned from the health educa- 
tion work, and a considerable number of the students who began the 
session physically below par were very much benefited by the instruc- 
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tion given along these lines, and also by the proper kind of food and 
restful sleep. 

The main winter office of the school, located at Linthicum Heights, 
Md., carries on correspondence with those who have attended the 
summer session and with others interested in organizing classes for 
workers in the South. Such classes not only prepare prospective 
students for the summer school but provide the means by which 
former students may make further progress. These classes also con- 
stitute channels through which extension education is being brought 
to southern workers. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in October, 193} 








































ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States fo, 
October, 1931, with comparable data for preceding months aye ~~ 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and Aut 
. . rAKI 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. Bark 
Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 1929 9m +" 
and 1930, the number of workers involved and man-d: ays lost fo Cha 
these years and for each of the months, January, 1930, to Octobe Fire 
1931, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes 1 in effect at the e nd Fur 
of each month and the number of workers involved. The number oj Gia 
man-days lost, as given in the last column of the table, refers to the Leal 
° . . ° f . ; s} 
estimated number of working days lost by workers involved in dis- pe 
putes which were in progress during the month or year specified. - 
TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF FA Mot 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1930, TO OCTOBER, 1931, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTE: th 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1930 Pap 
rril 
Sonne ow a ————— _ Steg 
Stor 
: —S Number of workers in- | xy, ' Mu 
Number of disputes volved in disputes | ma Tex 
te —_ 4 ee ‘ lost rot 
Month and year ih | put Oth 
Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning | In effect 
in month | at end of | in month atend of | m 
or year month | or year month 
= 4 _ : aleeditenied — 
1927: Total -__- Le Es a | 
1928: Total _- gf ae _ *& 3» aoe | 
1929: Total. __- | ae |) |) ae 
1930: Total____ ath dibe 3 aes. >: 4 3 Ree a ()¢ 
| | 
193 | " 
pS EEE: 45 21 9, 240 5, 316 | R4 TA 
February -_- 52 40 37, 480 6, 683 | 13 
March____- 49 38 15, 017 3, 957 | 9 = 
Suee...... 64 41 6, 379 ;, 840 Ry 
May-.--- 66 29 9, 329 1, 386 ‘ 
June____ 59 34 14, O11 8, 311 | 14 
July__- 78 30 | 14, 308 4,815 | { 
August __ 51 | 33 | 15, 902 7, 131 2 
September 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 208 
October 47 36 10, 858 16, CO7 | ; 
November 44 29 4, 390 7, 759 | — 
TSE 26 7 4, 863 5, 144 | 4 Ba 
. . Br 
1931 | Bu 
ER ae 56 20 10, 147 2, 927 | Ch 
February._......_--- 52 34 19, 984 12, 512 | 228, Ch 
March 45 27 26, 121 28, 139 | 12 Fo 
April _- 60 39 26, 442 22, 604 7 Gl 
May 106 49 27, 588 15, 735 | Jer 
June- 81 51 18, 437 17, 071 | é 
July_ 67 54 49, 574 58, 995 
August 76 43 10, 977 17, 003 | 
September ! 112 77 36, 465 | 40, 425 | 
October !. 49 62 34, 345 | 34, 241 


1 Pre)! 


ullns 


142 





ry figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


Taste 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning in 
\ugust, September, and October, 1931, and the number of workers 
directly involved. 
r\gie2.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTO- 
: BER, 1931 


Number of disputes beginning) Number of workers involved 

















in | in disputes beginning in 
Industrial group se — — ~ 
ae Septem- ; 2 , Septem- ; : 
\ugust | ber October | August ber | October 
— ™ | ns ——* 
‘nto. carriage, and wagon workers 1 . 35 
Bakers 2 | "y See 156 2] ei 
Barbers , @ Ses | 535 
Reoom and brush workers | ie 2 | . 2. a 22 
Ruilding trades. - 15 18 1 1, 016 913 | 323 
Chauffeurs and teamsters 4 ‘ 4 3 369 840 | 102 
thing baled 19 20 13 | 5, 203 1, 869 2, 898 
Firemen falas l = ‘ me t... 
Food workers l 3 | 1 84 725 | 20 
Furniture 4 5 od 341 | 187 
Glassworkers See 2 Sa 125 
lewelry workers 3 3 | 2 20 60 | 26 
Leather ‘ — , 2 eee eee 305 
ight, heat, power, and water 3 44 : te 
ngshoremen and freight handlers 3 l 3 440 150 | 5, 712 
umber, timber, and millwork 2 1 60 3 RE, 
Metal trades 1 3 | 2 48 785 | 34 
Miners is . | 2 12 4 1, 229 22, 030 1,475 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and | 
theatrical workers l 8 | 1 400 | 356 | 6 
Paper workers 1 “ 14 
Printing and publishing 3 1 69 | ; 11 
Steam boatmen ; 1 - ; 42 
Stone l boas | 200 | 
Municipal workers l ais 600 |___- in 
Textiles & 27 | 1 720 | 6, 775 | 23, 000 
Tobacco 2 43 a 
Other occupations l 2 30 105 
Total 76 113 49 10, 977 36, 465 | 34, 345 





Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


‘ 


TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
October, 1931, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, 1931, CLAS- 
SIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 








Number of disputes beginning in October, 1931, involving— 





| 500 and | 1,000 and 








Industrial group 6 and 20and | 100and | ‘inder under Over 
under 20 | under 100 under 500 - 5,000 
workers | workers workers | 1,000 5,000 workers 
: ” | workers | workers 
Barbers ___- - 1 1 ne Biss — 
Broom and brush workers 2 ee. PG 
Building trades - = 3 8 year eieyes 
Chauffeurs and teamsters 2 i eas ie Ea eres eae 
Clothing. . “‘y 6 6 1 | tals 
Food workers. .._. kee ; ‘ BU apart 
Glass workers. 1 ; eee 
Jewelry workers... _. 1 B tedit Ss I ms f3 
Longshoremen and freight handlers | dad Pe Se: 2 | ee 
Metal trades. __- 1 Dts ee 8 TUE. ae ny? 
Miners____ ms e ms ‘ 1 1 24... oe a ee 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and | 
theatrical workers | wren, te Pete Rm PES be segues 
Paper workers - . 1 at ie ae | aes 
Printing and publishing___- I : ee 
a. ies eee : BARS asc tade 
UR nwccus 1 
, ea iieniin 13 | 21 | 9 | 2 | 3 1 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending jy 
October, 1931, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN OCTOBER, 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 














/C lassified duration of strikes ending j 
1931 


sil 
Industrial group Over one- 1 month 


half and and less 
| lessthan | than 2 
1 month months 


i 

One-half | : 
month or | 
less 

| 
j 





Barbers. _-__- aS SA a Ce 
Broom and brush workers... __- : 

Building trades_ 

Chauffeurs and teamsters. 

Clothing -_- ae 

Glass workers___- : Std of ei 

Jewelry workers.........._.__-- 

Leather workers _ - 

Longshoremen and fre ight handlers 

Lumber, timber, and mill work _ : Cae ee ee 
Miners-_-- 1 | 
Motion- -picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers_ __ rar 
Printing and ne bi eee a eatin tll ene ataeectoerke gy 
Steamboatmen__________- ea ee Oe l 
|” eae : . , A See ee ; 1 | iy 
Textiles ___. ae © Sa ele “es 4) g ] 
Other occupations a ET ERS CARE a oe: 1 


me Re MIO mI et bb 
Ww 
L 


to 


ae eae : es) Be oe = eS a 32 | 23 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in October, 1931 


Tailors, Chicago.—Reports received by the bureau show that 454 
journeyman tailors struck on October 1 against the proposal of mer- 
chant tailors to adopt a wage scale on a piecework basis. It wasstated 
that the tailors, prior to this date, had been working on a year-to-year 
contract at the rate of $1 per hour and felt that the piece rate would 
not furnish a living wage. No settlement of this strike has been 
reached. 

Longshoremen.—On October 1 a strike threatening the whole 
Atlantic seaboard and involving an estimated number of 60,000 long- 
shoremen was partially averted, according to reports, through the 
signing of an agreement affecting shipping companies and members 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, in New York, 
whereby the rate of 85 cents per hour for regular time was continued 
and a cut of 10 cents per hour in the overtime rate was adopted, reduc- 
ing the latter to $1.20 per hour. These rates were also reported as 
being acceptable to the union at Portland, Me. 

In Boston, however, the union members were unwilling to accept 
the New York agreement as a whole,demanding, it is stated, that the 
$1.20 rate for overtime be restricted to four hours and that double 
rates be paid for work during the noon or night meal hour. 

On October 22, according to press notices, the steamship owners 
issued an ultimatum declaring their willingness to take the strikers 
back, but only under the terms of the New York agreement; other- 
wise they would refuse further dealings with the union. Subseque nt 
reports stated that on October 26 the International Longshoremen's 
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\ssociation served notice on the steamship owners that it would not 
ye responsible for continuance of work on ships at any port along the 
\orth Atlantic coast unless strike breakers were discharged. ‘bout 
ihe 13th of November it was reported that the longshoremen had 
made a proposal to the operators for arbitration of their differences. 
Reports under date of December 6 indicate that the men returned 
io work on that date. 

In Galveston, Houston, Corpus Christi, and Texas City, where 
sme 2,500 longshoremen were involved, a flat rate of 65 cents, a 
reduction of 20 cents per hour from the 1930-31 wage scale, was 
refused by the union and a strike was called, beginning at midnight 
of October 1. : 

On October 21 it was reported that the longshoremen would return 
io work on the following day, under an agreement with the ship- 
owners adopting a rate of 70 cents an hour for regular time, $1.05 for 
overtime, and 13 cents per bale on cotton. The new agreement, it is 
said, will be in effect for a period of 17 months, the former agreement 
having been for a period of one year. 

Textile workers, Massachusetts—On September 26 reports stated 
that practically every textile mill in Lawrence and vicinity had 
announced its purpose of putting into effect a 10 per cent wage cut 
to begin on October 13. On October 5, in protest against this cut 
in wages, part of the emplovees of several mills struck and five days 
later practically all employees, numbering some 20,000 operatives 
in Lawrence, Andover, North Andover, Dracut, and Lowell, were 
outon strike. The dispute covered, as reported, five mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., two Stevens mills, and the Arlington, Monomac, 
Kunhardt, and Pacific Mills. 

On the 5th of October the strikers conferred with a citizens’ com- 
mittee and requested that the latter ask the mill owners to meet 
with the employees either collectively or ‘‘ mill by mill.” 

The mill owners were reported as having agreed to a proposal of the 
committee for a minimum wage of $18 per week, and Governor Ely 
addressed a letter to the companies, emphasizing the return to 
normal conditions of employment as ‘‘the most essential thing in 
the rebuilding of economic prosperity,’ and suggesting that the 
employers recognize “the necessity, both from a humanitarian and 
economic viewpoint, of sharing the profit by a suitable increase in 
the wages of employees as conditions improve and reasonable profits 
become possible,’’ and assure the employees ‘‘that their desire for 
better wages will be so considered in the future.’”’ He recommended 
further conferences of the employers with representatives chosen by 
the workers, and offered to consider the advisability of appointing a 
commission for a general survey of wage conditions in the textile 
industry to the end that a stabilization of base wage rates and working 
hours may be established, such commission to have access to the 
company’s books and records. 

The strikers continued, however, to picket the mills, and otherwise 
demonstrate their dissatisfaction until about November 4, when those 
from the Monomac and the M. T. Stevens & Sons mills voted by a 
large majority to return to work. By October 10 all of the mills 
except the Pacific Mills it was said were operating at about 50 per 
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cent capacity, with approximately 10,000 workers, and that 04] 
workers would be taken on as soon as the plants were able to ge 
to normal in all departments. 

The reported loss in wages to the strikers, as estimated | 
officials, amounted to about $2,500,000. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in October, 193] 
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By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


TrOBER, 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer. 
cised his good offices in connec tion with 52 labor disputes during 
October, 1931. These disputes affected a known total of 39,199 em. 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present “status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirec stly involved. 
On November 1, 1931, there were 34 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 26 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 60. 
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Settlement of Labor Dispute in Norway ' 
A ERAL wage dispute which has been in progress in Norw ay 


since April, 1931, has just been settled. 

The dispute began with the failure, on April 8, 1931, of the necotig. 
tions between the unions involved and the Norwegian Employers’ 
Association for a renewal of the agreements which had expired M arch 
31. On the same date (April 8) about 45,000 union workers were 
locked out in the iron and steel, textile, clothing, shoe, building, wood. 
working, and chemical industries. On April 15 additional groups of 
union workers, numbering about 25,000, were locked out in the 
chemical industry, in the tobacco, milk and chocolate factories, » and 
in the breweries. A stoppage in the paper industry involving 12,500 
workers had occurred on March 15, 1931, and the transport \ workers 
struck in sympathy. Thus, the total number of workers involve ‘din 
the dispute numbered about 85,000 unionists, or nearly the entire 
labor-union membership of Norway. 
The employers’ association demanded that minimum wages he 
reduced by from 12 to 15 per cent, the time rates by the same per- 
centage, and the contract or agreement wages by from 15 to 25 per 
cent. 
The workers asked a reduction in the working week from 48 to 42 
hours, with weekly earnings unchanged, a restriction of overtime 
work and an increase in the 1 payment for such work, and in nearly all 
instances an increase in wages of from 10 to 20 per cent. The Nor- 
wegian Federation of Labor refused to consider any reduction in 
minimum wage. 
On June 12, 1931, the proposal of the State conciliator, that wages 
be reduced by from 6 to 7 per cent and that the wage schedule even- 
tually adopted should remain in effect for a period of ‘tw o years regard- 
less of any change in the cost-of-living index, was rejected by both 
parties, w ho then were urged to enter into direc ‘t negotiations. 
About the middle of September, 1931, the conflict came to an end, 
both parties to the conflict having accepted the award of the State 
conciliator, which they had previously rejected a number of times. 
The accepted award provided for an average wage cut of 6 per cent. 
Thus ended the long-drawn-out struggle, the extent and intensity 
of which has never before been known in ‘the history of Norway. T he 
labor unions were not able to prevent lowering of their wages, while 
their employers were compelled to ac aept a wage decrease amounting 
to about 6 per cent instead of 12 to 25 per cent. 
According to the International Labor Office, it is estimated that 
this dispute resulted in a loss of 10,000,000 working-days, and of 
about 100,000,000 crowns ($26,800,000) in wages, to which should be 
added the relief payments by the unions amounting to 20,000,000 
crowns ($5,360,000). The loss to the employers is estimated at about 
450,000,000 crowns ($120,060,000). These are very large sums in 
view of the small size of the country, as Norway had an estimated 
population of only about 2,800,000 in 1929. 











1 Data are from Arbeidernes Faglige Leniiaseiniabets' i Neal, August, 1931, pp. 261-267; and Industrial 
and Labor Information, Geneva, October 19, 1931, pp. 71, 72. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Clothing Cutters—New York City 


HE services of the impartial chairman for the New York clothing 

market were requested in a dispute between the Amalgamated 
Clothing W orkers of America and the Howard Clothes Shops (Inc.), 
involving the issue of the firm’s employment of cutters not in good 
standing as members of the union. 

At a hearing on October 7, 1931, the union charged that the firm 
had since September 5 been employing cutters not in good standing 
in the union, and as the firm produced no evidence to the contrary, 
on October 15, 1931, the impartial chairman made the following 
decision : 

In accordance with the agreement of the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Exchange, of which this firm is a member, with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, the Howard Clothes Shops (Inc.) must employ members of 
the union in good standing. ‘The request, therefore, of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America is granted, and the chairman orders the discharge within 
48 hours of those cutters employed by the Howard Clothes Shops (Inc.), who, 
at the expiration of the said 48 hours, will not be members in good standing of 
the union. 


Journeyman Tailors—Denver, Colo. 


On October 1, 1931, Fahey-Brockman Co., Denver, Colo., notified 
the industrial commission of its intention to make a 20 per cent 
reduction in the salaries and wages of its employees, effective October 
31,1931. Later the Journeyman Tailors’ Union No. 3, representing 
the employees, filed a protest. 

A hearing was held on October 21, 1931, at which the employer 
expressed. his regret at having to reduce the wages of his employees; 
he claimed, however , that the fi uling off of business and the smaller 
profits due to the nec essary reduction in the prices of the company’s 
product made it impossible to pay the present scale and continue in 
business. The union stated that other business houses were paying 
the union scale and contended .that the employer in this case could 
do so. 

The commission in its decision, rendered October 28, 1931, dis- 
approved the reduction of wages proposed by the company. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories, October, 1931 





























CTOBER labor turnover rates for manufacturing as a whole and 

4 for 10 separate manufacturing industries are “presented here. 
with. 

The form used for compiling turnover rates by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is the weighted arithmetic mean. The indexes fo, 
manufacturing as a whole were compiled from reports mailed to the 
bureau from representative establishments in over 75 industries 
employing approximately 1,250,000 people. In the 10 industries for 
which separate indexes are presented reports were received from 
representative plants employing approximately 25 per cent of the 
employees as shown by such industries by the Census of Manufac- 
tures of 1927. In the automobile industry schedules are received 
from firms employing over 250,000 people; plants reporting for boots 
and shoes employ nearly 100, 000 people: for brick, nearly 18,000 
people; for cotton, nearly 125 000 people; for furniture, nearly 30,000 
people: for iron and steel, over 200,000 people; for men’s clothing, 
about 40,000 people; for sawmills, about 40,000 people; and for 
slaughtering and meat packing, over 75,000 people. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, and 
accession rates the bureau presents the net turnover rate. Net 
turnover means the rate of replacement. It is the number of jobs 
that are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is 
increasing its force the net turnover rate is the same as the separation 
rate, because while more people are hired than are separated from their 
jobs, the number hired above those leaving is due to expansion and 
can not be justly charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a 
plant that is reducing its number of employees, the net turnover rate 
is the same as the accession rate, for while more people are separated 
from the pay roll than are hired, the excess of separations over acces- 
sions is due to a reduction of force and therefore can not be logically 
charged as a turnover expense. 

Previous to September, 1931, the bureau had been presenting turn- 
over rates on both a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. Begin- 
ning with September, 1931, however, monthly rates only will be shown. 
To determine the equivalent annual rate, multiply the monthly rate 
by the number of times that the days of the current month is con- 
tained in the 365 days of the year. That is, in a 31-day month, to 
obtain the equivalent annual rate multiply the monthly rate by 
11.77; in a 30-day month multiply the monthly rate by 12.17; and 
in a 28-day month multiply the monthly rate by 13.04. To obtain 
the equivalent annual rate for October multipvly the monthly rates 4s 
shown in Tables 1 and 2 by 11.77. 
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Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate sub- 
jivided into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the acces- 
jon rate and the net turnover rate. 


mpLE 1.-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
a INDUSTRIES 


Monthly Rates 








Separation rates 


















































Accession Net turn- 
rate over rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total 
1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
efeytee 1.85 0. 74 2. 70 1.95 0. 54 0.19 5. 09 2. 88 3. 95 2. 97 3. 95 2. 88 
February - ---- 1. 60 . 74 2. 50 1.75 .§2 - 20 4.72 2.69 3. 94 2. $2 3. 94 2.69 
aad 1. 94 . 94 2. 83 1.75 . 60 oa 5. 37 2. 95 4.15 3. 67 4.15 2. 95 
a RR 2. 11 1.14 2. 57 1. 96 53 dl 5. 21 3. 41 3. 55 3. 06 3. 55 3. 06 
‘ 2. O1 1.12 2. 68 2. 43 . 48 . 28 §.17 3. 83 3. 28 2. 79 3. 28 2. 79 
NS a cdabandianind 1. 85 1. 02 3. 00 3. 84 46 ay} 5. 31 5. 09 2. 92 2. 41 2. 92 2. 41 
SR | 1.35] 1.10] 417] 332] .32] .25] 5.84] 4.67| 2.51] 3.02] 2.51] 3.02 
August .--| 1.40] 1.05] 3.99] 2.40 . 36 | 22| 5.75| 3.67| 2.71] 2.60] 2.71 | 2.60 
September - - - - - | 1.50] 1.16] 3.14] 4.22] 1.36] .24] 5.00) 5.62] 3.27] 3.58) 327] 3.58 
EE Ce . ioe 1.00 2. 88 5. 01 ote .21} 4.49] 6.22 2. 56 2. 75 2. 56 2. 75 
November..._-- ere 5 Sees § | ae ee | Bee ee 2.05 |__- 2.05 |__- 
December......-| .84 2. 74 | -21 | 3. 79 | 2. 13 2. 13 
Average. 1.55 | _- 3.00 | | 42 | : | 4.97 | | 3.08 | 3.08 |. 





Comparing October, 1931, turnover rates with those of September, 
1931, there was a decrease in the quit rate, the discharge rate, and the 
accession rate. There was, however, a large increase in the lay-off 
rate. Comparing October, 1931, rates with those of October, 1930, 
there was a decrease in the quit and the discharge rates. The lay-off 
rate was much larger than a year ago, and there was a slight increase 
in the accession rate as compared with a year ago. 

The charts following show in graphic form the data presented in 
Table 1. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton, iron and steel, 
foundry and machine shops, furniture, sawmills, and slaughtering 
and meat packing for the months of October, 1930; September, 1931; 
and October, 1931; and for brick and men’s clothing for the months 
of September, 1931, and October, 1931. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE MONTHLY TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIKEg 



































































































































Oc- Sep- Oc- Oc- | Sep- Oc- Oc- Sep- 
Class of turnover rates tober, |tember,| tober, | tober, 'tember,| tober, | tober, tember, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 
ee 
Automobiles Boots and shoes Brick 1 
Quit a ee Se 1.19 1. 00 0. 85 1.71 2. 30 | eee 
“SEER Oa eee: . 25 . 21 . 29 -47 . 43 <  ) Saas 
ES SES | 5.39 | 12. 54 19. 47 2. 73 2. 94 i. 4 re 
Total separations_____- 6.83 | 13.75 | 20.61 4.91 5. 67 7. 44 sa ee mee 
eee | 402] 516] 423| 205/ 200] 1o1l......| 43 
Net turnover.__......_.____- 4. 02 5. 16 4. 23 2. 05 2. 00 er eecstk as 
Cotton manufacturing , pac = machine Furniture figu 
men 
a 1. 41 1. 65 1. 42 0. 85 0. 70 0. 56 1.03 0. tha' 
eli tte 48 36 35 47 30 ‘16 45 wit! 
a RARE ; 2. OY 2. 38 3. 70 4. 01 3.13 4. 45 3. 61 : 3 
i a! ns cert 
Total separations_____- 3. 98 4. 39 5. 47 5. 33 4.13 5.17 5. 09 4.1! lic a 
Accession................_- | 4.34] 436] 3.84] 227] 3.04] 236! 3.721 5.77 ing 
Net turnover___.._._______- 3.98] 436] 3.84] 227] 3.04 2.36]. 372) 41: , 
: or 1 
Iron and steel Men’s clothing ! Sawmills 
nul 
}. 
7 a 1.13 0. 79 3 1. 27 0. 95 2. 26 1. 45 } 
Discharge__________.___. . 20 . 08 + ) eee .12 .13 72 . 49 5 as % 
ts OS PRS ee: 2. 25 1. 66  - Seer 1. 26 1. 50 6. 58 8. 09 i abe 
Total separations_..._.| 3.58 2. 53 Me 2. 65 2. 58 9.56 | 10.03 9. 4; ant 
Accession__....-_-.---- ae 174] 241] a51].....) 1m] 210] 832] 5.95 ger 
eee CHOVEr ................- 1. 74 1. 41 eS Sees 1. 74 2.10 8. 32 5. { | 
an 
Slaughtering and meat f r 
packing 0 
, | = a: sa 3,0 
See ae a SD luge. 6 ToS 3) RRS OS a a, ee Pe se\ 
ea Sa sa . 36 eae t.. ae. SS 
DR lei iinencsinsl- ist tela ‘ | 300 5 ° | URS 0 Oe BO Mee Res, RR 
Total separations______| 7.10 5. 41 J 7 | eta J a en 
1 SRE: ae 7. 62 §. 73 7.39 vee, | ee ee | Ene 4 
Net turnover______- ~ 5. 41 Sa a oe . 











1 Data not collected in 1930. 


Cotton manufacturing showed the highest quit rate (1.42) of any 
of the 10 industries for which separate indexes are shown. The lowest 
quit rate (0.49) was shown in the brick industry. The highest dis- 
charge rate (0.51) occurred in the sawmill industry, and the lowest 
discharge rate (0.06) in the iron and steel industry. Automobiles 
had the highest lay-off rate (19.47). The lowest lay-off rate (1.41) 
was shown by the iron and steel industry. Sawmills had the highest 
accession rate (7.43). The lowest accession rate (1.01) was registered 
by the boot and shoe industry. 

In view of the great demand, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
reprinting the standard procedure advocated for compiling turnover 
statistics. 

This procedure was first printed in the Labor Review for June, 1931. 
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4 Standard Procedure for Compiling Labor Turnover Statistics 


ABOR turnover is a constant cause of loss to industry. When 
a new employee is hired to take the place of one who leaves, there 
js an expense involved in interviewing and hiring the new man. There 
is always an uncertainty as to his ability and efficiency that entails a 
greater amount of supervision than is given to an employee long i in 
service. ‘The new man can not be trusted fully until his capacity is 
known. ‘The new man must learn the ways of the factory and he may 
frequently spoil material in his work. 

So serious has been, and is, the subject of labor turnover that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is now collec ‘ting and publishing monthly 
figures relating thereto from about 4,200 “manufacturing establish- 
ments to the end that the public may be informed of conditions, and 
that employers may have the opportunity to compare their turnover 
with that of manufacturing industry as a whole, and with that of 
certain particular lines of manufacture. It is believed that the pub- 
lication of these figures will aid in stabilizing employment and reduc- 
ing the cost of turnover. 

The information is issued by the bureau in the form of turnover rates 
or indexes, computed from the average number of employees and the 
number of accessions and separations in the month. 

A general rate is published each month for manufacturing industries 
as a Whole, based on reports received at present (October, 1931) from 
about 2,000 employers in 75 different lines of manufacture. A bal- 
anced proportion is given to the several industries included in this 
general rate. 

In addition, the bureau has expanded its monthly inquiry to such 
an extent in 10 industries that separate rates are now being published 
for them. These 10 industries collectively represent approximately 
3,000 establishments. A due proportion of the establishments in these 
several lines are included in the general index. 

The bureau has adopted the following definitions and methods in its 
handling of labor turnover statistics: 

Labor turnover means the replacements in a working force made 
necessary by employees leaving the service 

An accession means the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of 
an old employee.. 

A separation means an employee leaving the service. Separations 
are classified in three groups—quits, lay -ofts, and discharges. 

A quit is termination of employment, generally initiated by the 
worker because of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his 
physical incapacity. 

A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, 
without prejudice to the worker. A permanent lay-off, a long lay-off, 
and an indefinite lay-off are counted by the bureau as lay-offs, but a 
short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
pay roll i is not counted as such. 

A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the em- 
ployer, with prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part 


of the worker. 
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A quit on the part of a worker may be due to— i) 
a. Dissatisfaction as to wages, hours, working conditions, op fm !" 

labor policies. | fron 

6. The opportunity to get a more desirable position. mer 

c. A desire not to work anywhere. pro| 

d. Sickness, disability, old age, or death. sep: 

A lay-off of the worker may be due to— size 

. Lack of orders. wun 

Lack of material. 1 

Change in product. whe 
. Breakdown of plant. este 

Reorganization of force. wol 

Release of temporary help. incl 

. Introduction of labor-saving machinery. me! 

A discharge of a worker may be due to his— I 

a. Incompetence. alt 

6. Insubordination. nal 

c. Violation of rules. pre 

d. Dishonesty. : 

e. Misfit—physical or mental. of 

f. Laziness. ont 

The above enumeration lists at least the main causes. 

Each month the bureau sends out a questionnaire and gets from its 
correspondent establishments the following information for the month 
just closed: 

1. Number of separations during period— 

a. Number of quits. 
6b. Number of discharges. 
ce. Number of lay-offs. 
d. Total separations. 
2. Number of accessions during period. 
3. Number of factory workers on pay roll— 
a. At beginning of period. 
6. At end of period. 

The purpose of the last two questions is to get an approximate 
number on the pay roll. This is determined by adding the number 
at the beginning of the period and at the end of the period and dividing 
by two. Some plants are able to furnish the average of daily counts 
of the number on the pay roll. Others can furnish an average of the 
number on the weekly pay roll. 

The items of separation and accession are divided by the average 
number on the pay roll to get the rate per 100 employees for the 
month. In compiling the rates the actual numbers for the several 
establishments are added and the rates computed from the grad 
total. Thus each establishment has an influence or ‘“weight”’ in te 
rate in proportion to its size. 

To obtain the equivalent annual rate the monthly rate is multiplied 
by 11.77 if the month has 31 days; by 12.17 if it is a 30-day month; 
by 13.04 if it is a 28-day month; and by 12.62 if it is a 29-day month. 

In comparing monthly rates the number of the days in the month 
should be considered as no adjustment is made in the monthly rate 
because of the number of its days. With the adjustment in the equiv- 
alent yearly rate this latter figure affords a more exact comparison 1s 
between months. 
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When an establishment is growing in size it hires new employees 
for two reasons—first, to fill the places of employees who separate 
from the service, and, second, to increase the force. The replace- 
ment is a turnover, but the additional hiring is not a part of turnover 
proper. Hence, in this instance the turnover rate is equal to the 
separation rate. However, when an establishment is decreasing in 
size only a part of the vacancies occurring are filled. Here the net 
turnover rate is equal to the accession rate. 

The reporting establishments are requested to omit office employees, 
when practicable, so as to limit the figures to factory workers. The 
establishments are also asked to include temporary help, part-time 
workers, and employees in training, in the figures reported. This 
inclusion is desired in order to show the degree of stability of employ- 
ment as it affects all workers. 

Pay rolls sometimes carry names of persons for a considerable time 
after the end of employment, and the bureau advises that such dead 
names be cleared from the pay roll at frequent intervals to insure the 
proper base in the computation of rates. 

There is difficulty at times in getting correct statements of causes 
of separation. A cause may be stated which in fact is only a nominal 
one, with the real cause concealed. The bureau does not attempt to 
ascertain causes in detail, but personnel managers will find it helpful 
to make careful inquiry concerning causes in their efforts to viliee 
labor turnover. 3 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States 
October, 1931 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart. 

ment of Labor received building-permit reports from 343 identical] 
cities having a population of 25,000 or over for the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1931, and from 292 identical cities for the month 
of October, 1930, and October, 1931. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the cost 
of the buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying 
- for his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown, 
The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection 
of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 343 identical cities of the United 
States by geographic divisions. 
TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 

AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN’ 343 IDENTICAL 


CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








| 
New residential buildings 





New nonresidential build- 
Fe ie P ings (estimated cost 
| Families provided for . 


Estimated cost in new dwellings 


Geographic division 





| 
Per |Septem- Octo- | Per | g . 1 Oatet 
centof} ber, | ber, | cent of eae a 
ichange| 1931 | 1931 change ; 


Septem- | October, 
ber, 1931] 1931 
| 





Cilla 











New England-_------.-- $2, 991, 865) 














| 
$2, 838, 300 —5. 1) 564 645 +14. 4/$15, 309, 998/$3, 033, 962) —S0. 2 
Middle Atlantic----..- 12, 955, 873/16, 203, 545) +25.1) 2,646 3,823) +44. 5| 10, 448, 277/18, 114, 901) +73. 4 
East North Central --_| 3, 690, 308) 3, 088, 869) —16. 3) 749 7 —6. 3} 7, 468, 204) 3, 959, 738) —47. 0 
West North Central. __| 1, 798, 890} 1, 732, 350) —3.7| 486 491} +1.0| 2,889, 964) 1, 547, 553) —46. 5 
South Atlantic___.-__- 2, 780, 770} 2, 179, 239) —21. 6) 600 508} —15.3] 5, 248, 033) 4, 535, 151] —13.6 
South Central. _______- 2, 102, 886] 1, 374, 619| —34. 6 647 545| —15.8| 3, 046, 634) 4, 505, 150) +47.9 

Mountain and Pacific_| 4, 603, 050} 4,254,972} —7.6} 1,434 1, 267] —11.6| 2, 415, 327) 3, 293, 282) +3 
46, 826, 437 38, 989, 737 
| | 


eee 30, 923, Ay Reb Taq 7,126, 7,981) +12.0 














Additions, alterations, and repairs 
(estimated cost) 





Geographic division 


























. Per / Per 

September, October, September, October, 

1931 1931 cent of | “°P ita 1931 cent of 

‘ change change 

= = x aa 

New England__-___...- $1, 380,630 $1,105,582) —19. 9| $19, 682, wal $6, 977, 844, —64.5 
Middle Atlantic._____- 4, 606,885, 6,025,657, +30.8 28, O11, 035 40, 344, 103} +44.0 
East North Central--- 2,911,061/ 2,647, 407 —9. 1 14, 069, 573 9, 696, 014) —31. 1) 
West North Central__-. 1, 049, 598) 677,082) —35.5 5, 738, 452 3, 956, 985} —31.0 
South Atlantic. _.._._- 2, 442,005} 1,631,792} —33.2| 10,470,808 8, 346, 182) —2.3) 
South Central. _....__- 890, 335; 1,031,856} +15.9 6, 039, 855 6, 911, 625} +14. 4 
Mountain and Pacific 1, 822, 953; 1,558,510; —14. 5) 8, 841, 330 9, 106, 764, +3.0 
, SEES | 15, 103, 467, 14, 677, 886 —2.8 92,853,546) 85,339,517), -—8.1 
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The estimated cost of building operations for which permits were 
jssued in these 343 cities for the month of October, 1931, was 
$85,339,517. This was a decrease of 8.1 per cent compared with the 
estimated cost of total building operations for which permits were 
issued. during the month of September. 

There was an increase of 2.4 per cent in the indicated expenditures 
for new residential buildings in these cities, and a decrease of 16.7 per 
cent in estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings. Additions, 
alterations, and repairs decreased 2.8 per cent in estimated cost. 

Permits were issued during October, 1931, for new residential 
buildings to provide for 7,981 families. ‘This is an increase of 12 per 
cent in the number of family dwelling units provided, compared with 
September, 1931. 

The entire increase in residential buildings occurred in the Middle 
Atlantic States. All other geographic divisions registered decreases 
in this class of building. The decreases ranged from 3.7 per cent in 
the West North Central States to 34.6 per cent in the South Central 
States. The increase in the Middle Atlantic States amounted to 
nearly $4,000,000. 

Three of the seven geographic divisions registered increases in 
estimated expenditures for new nonresidential buildings, the Middle 
Atlantic States showing the largest percentage of increase. The New 
England States showed the greatest decrease for estimated expendi- 
tures for new nonresidential buildings. 

Two geographic divisions, the Middle Atlantic and South Central, 
showed increases in indicated expenditures for additions, alterations, 
and repairs. Decreases were shown in the other five divisions. The 
smallest decrease occurred in the East North Central States and the 
largest in the West North Central States. 

Increased expenditures for total building operations occurred in 

three of the geographic divisions, comparing permits issued in October 
with those issued in September. These increases ranged from 3 per 
cent in the Mountain and Pacific States to 44 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic States. There were decreases in the other four geographic 
divisions ranging from 2.3 per cent in the South Atlantic States to 
64.5 per cent in the New England States. 
Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 343 identical cities of the United States 
by geographic divisions. 





TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 343 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND OCTOBER, 1931, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








New residential | New nonresidential |Additions, pars | Total construction 


buildings buildings and repairs 





Geographic division 



































Septem- October, | Septem- | October,| Septem- | October, | Septem- |October, 
ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 
New England........- 448 | 406 1, 122 1, 142 2, 297 2,365] 3,867] 3,913 
Middle Atlantic. .___- 1, 414 | 1, 455 2, 384 2, 691 4, 909 5, 244 8, 707 9, 390 
East North Central. -_- 661 572 2, 638 2, 699 4, 023 3, 691 7, 322 6, 962 
West North Central. _- 427 432 1, 159 1, 224 1, 388 1, 237 2, 974 2, 893 
South Atlantic.......- 441 438 880 889 2, 936 3, 295 4, 250 4, 622 
South Central_...._--- 573 | 465 659 764 2, 034 2, 047 3, 266 3, 276 
Mountain and Pacific. 1, 086 | 966 1, 589 1, 674 4, 289 4, 069 6, 964 6, 709 
ea 5,050 | 4,734| 10,431 | 11,083 21, 876 21, 948 37, 350 37, 7 
Per cent of change. ..|..-.----- ee 3 | Wituleand | >: A ea diatalba | Serene _s 
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Permits were issued during October, 1931, for 37,765 buildinss in 
these 343 cities. This is an increase of 1.1 per cent as compared with 
the number of building operations for which permits were issyeq 
during September, 1931. The number of residential buildings do. 
creased 6.3 per cent while the number of nonresidential buildings 
increased 6.3 per cent. The number of additions, alterations, anq 
repairs made during October, 1931, increased three-tenths of | per 
cent as compared with the number of repairs for which permits were 
issued during September, 1931. 

Table 3 shows the index number of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential build. 
ings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and for total building operations. These indexes are worked 
on the chain system with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMA] 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1930, TO OCTOBER, 1931, INCLUSIVE 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 








Estimated cost of — 
































Families |— —— 
Month ~~ New resi- New non- | Additions, /Total build. 
dential residential | alterations, | ing opera- 
buildings buildings | and repairs tions 
1930 
EE. ccnccntunshvinmibehinenechnapet 34. 2 29. 4 64.3 55. 1 
TE niet i alirilacs <-hiigshotensaieiallie eet so hepeadaions 43. 0 34. 7 51.8 57.5 
Biot cratiginen s abbinatarleite cadchindeicued 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 
EE ont ewcesecesceuccummgeneset<sbene 62. 0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 
ib itcadebticnccodpsimplinucecwnabaiee 59. 6 48. 5 90. 7 84. 5 
PE tvanwbhntectcsgicegbnes neckiienciwe 54. 4 | 45.1 | 82. 5 74.6 
SE a i ee ee a 49. 9 44.1 | 86. 7 7.4 | 
inten stone ceca sncksoosiutenshne 48.7 43. 4 67. 2 58. 6 | 
igs ote cenenserehunceqn@etees 51.3 44.4 73.8 64. 2 
a erg din dewaae aalese aa <? 58.3 44.9 53. 5 58. 1 
| yey per Serre ere cee. 52. 9 42. 5 | 54. 4 7.8 
5 RI Te Ce ess ee 45. 0 37.6 | 64.3 53. 5 
1931 
Pes RE a eae 39. 1 30. 8 43. 4 55. 5 
ES ee eee Ae ne one | 40. 3 20. 3 43.8 48. 6 
pie Rneckes soadacthiedindeliencs 53. 4 40. 7 76. 4 58.0 
pO _ SR Eee one pert se ae eee 64. 6 48. 6 73. 9 65. 2 
Se Se ae ea pee 51.7 | 39. 8 58. 5 53.0 
ST Ca SN PAS 4 195-2 43. 4 33. 4 41.7 56. 5 
il NS nas ccinasdnilnpiatloniinaich 35. 8 27.6 53.7 57.8 
pS TES sities dena dtbens piel inlets 36. 6 33. 5 63. 9 48.3 
RE RE ESE See 30. 1 24.8 41.8 41.0 
| A a oe ee ee | 33. 7 25. 4 34.8 39. 8 



















The index number of families provided for and the index number 
of new residential buildings both showed an increase as compared with 
September. The index numbers for new nonresidential buildings, for 
additions, alterations, and repairs, and for total building operations 
were lower than for either September, 1931, or October, 1930. The 
charts on pages 165 and 167 show in graphic form the information 
contained in this table. 

Table 4 shows the number and value of contracts awarded for 
public buildings by the different agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment during the months of September, 1931, and October, 1931, 
by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE t.—CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES OF 
fHE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 









































| 
| September, 1931 October, 1931 
| 
Geographic division ae 
Number Cost | Number | Cost 
siege, 
New Hneliend............... 13 | $1, 497, 791 5 $429, 782 
Middle Atlantic_._........._- 23 1, 675, 811 15 1, 102, 127 
East North Central___------ 13 802, 896 13 690, 056 
West North Cenjral___.___- 11 | 334, 004 7 210, 218 
a 25 4, 108, 816 28 4, 401, 280 
South Central__........._- 7 18 | 2,023, 689 2: 878, 501 
Mountain and Pacific__-___- 16 | 909, 391 30 2, 637, 534 
Se | 119 | 11,352, 308 | 120 | 10, 349, 498 | 


During October, 1931, 120 contracts were awarded by the various 
azencies of the United States Government for building operations 
throughout the United States to cost $10,349,498. The following 
Federal agencies issued these contracts: United States Capitol Ar- 
chitect; Office of Quartermaster General, War Department; Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; the Supervising Architect, 
Treasury Department; the United States Veterans’ Bureau; and the 
Office of Public Parks and Public Buildings. 

Table 5 shows the value of contracts awarded by the different 
State governments for public buildings during the months of Sep- 
tember, 1931, and October, 1931, by geographic divisions. 

TasLE 5. CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFERENT 


STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 




















Geographic division ie a | =, 
7 

| Gg EET ee pee | $1,054, 779 $725, 409 
Middle Atlantic................--| 5,135,800 | 2,226,771 
Rast Nortu Cerntral.............. 690, 362 281, 599 
West North Central_...........-- 555, 525 760, 849 
EE BE cba noccbankecel 328, 583 418, 352 
South Central_..............-.-.-- 682, 024 | 419, 585 
Mountain and Pacific.........--- 620,879 | 437, 605 

Eee a Tas 9, 067, 952 270, 170 | 








1 Subject to revision. 


During October, 1931, contracts were awarded by the various 
State governments for buildings to cost $5,270,170. Whenever a 
contract is awarded by the Federal Government or by a State govern- 
ment for buildings in cities having a povulation of 25,000 or over the 
number or cost of such buildings is inciuded in the number or cost as 
shown in the several tables presented herewith. 

Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 292 identical cities having a popula- 
tion of 25,000 or over for October, 1930, and October, 1931, by 
geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERA IONS 











AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 292 IDEN TICay 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 1930, AND OCTOBER, 13, pu 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS a 
New residential buildings 
rns 2 ee: gar or New nonresidentia) }yj),. 
ings (estimated cost) 


Families provided for | 


| 
Estimated cost : : 
nee ot in new dwellings | 


Geographic division | 














ro : Per | Octo- | Octo- | Per . Pe 

October, | October, | cent of, ber, | ber, |cemt of October, | October, | ° 
1930 1931 ~ | 1930 1931 °  Centof 
‘oer 1930 | 1931 a change 
i po oes Bs aaal | er. 
New England ---_------_-'$8, 929, 700/$2, 755, 000} —29. 9 638 624) —2. 2 $4, 863, 650/$2, 913,750 —49 1 
Middle Atlantic__-_----- 25, 421, 335)16, 195, 545) —36.3 5,425, 3,820) —29. 6/11, 045, 975/18, 094, 136 + 63.8 
East North Central_-_-__- | 9,419, 771) 2, 663, 869) —71.7 1, 859 601) —67. 7,16, 885, 566) 3, 832, 37; —77,3 
West North Central-__--| 2, 094, 511) 1, 732,350) —17.3 548 491| —10. 4) 4, 067, 159) 1, 547, 553) —62 9 
South Atlantic. ----.--- 2, 432, 402} 2, 141, 929} —11.9 548 486) —11. 3) 3, 853, 010) 4, 476, 413) +L1¢ 9 
South Central __---..--- 3, 901, 086} 1, 299,739} —66.7 1, 086 501] —53. 9| 6, 900, 477] 4, 093,316) —49. 7 
Mountain and Pacific -| 5, 889, 320) 3,911,047; —33.6 1,909 1,169) —38. 8) 7, 227, 688) 3, 168,736) —56,9 











,, SE .-|53, 088, 125/30, 699,479 —42.2 12,013) 7,692) —36. 054, 843, 525/38, 126, 970 ‘ 30. § 
| | 








Additions, alterations, and repairs 


(estimated cost) l'otal construction (estimated cost 

















ae ae See a ae : Num- 

Geographic division | ber of 

: Percent Percent cities 

” — m ° —— | of | October, 1930| October, 1931| of , 
en bi | change | change 
~~. ___ eee —_— — —-— ~~ —_———__—_- —_——— —_— ——_———————_—— 

New England ---_--..---- $1,811,512) $1,053,195} —41. 9) $10, 604, 862 $6, 721,945) —36.6 47 
Middle Atlantic-_-_----- 7, 835, 776 5, 992, 670) —23.5 44, 303, 086 40, 282, 351 —9, 1 65 
East North Central__._- | 3,679, 807 2, 446, 285] —33.5 29, 985, 144 8, 942, 529} —70. 2 72 
West North Central--_-_-| 1, 093, 446, 677, 082} —38. 1 7, 255, 116) 3, 956, 985} —45. 5 24 
South Atlantic___....__| 1, 707, 773 1, 585, 302 —7. 2) 7, 993, 185) 8, 203, 644 +2. 6 33 
South Central___.._-_- 981, 649) 942,950} —3.9 11, 783, 212 6, 336, 005} —46.2 24 
Mountain and Pacific- 2, 193, 882 1,497,210} —38.2 15, 310, 890 8, 576, 993) —44.0 7 
ee $45, 14, 194, oe —26.5| 127,235,495, 83,020,452) —34.8 2 





There was a decrease of 42.2 per cent in the estimated cost of new 
residential buildings comparing permits issued during October, 1931, 
with those issued during October, 1930, in these 292 cities. Non- 
residential buildings decreased 30.5 per cent; additions, alterations, 
and repairs, 26.5 per cent; and total building operations, 34.8 per cent, 
in estimated cost comparing permits issued in these two periods. 

The number of family dwelling units provided in October, 1931, 
decreased 36 per cent compared with those provided during October, 
1930. 

All geographic divisions showed decreases in indicated expenditures 
for new residential buildings. The greatest decrease, 71.7 per cent, 
occurred in the East North Central States; the smallest, 11.9 per cent, 
in the South Atlantic States. 

The number of family dwelling units provided also decreased in 
each of the seven geographic divisions. The decrease in dwelling 
units was 2.2 per cent in the New England States, but reached a 
peak of 67.7 per cent in the East North Central States. 

Comparing October, 1931, permits with October, 1930, permits, 
there were increases in the estimated cost of new nonresidential 
buildings in two geographic divisions—the South Atlantic and the 
Middle Atlantic. Decreases occurred in the other five geographic 
divisions. 
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All seven geographic divisions showed decreases in projected 
expenditures for additions, alterations and repairs. 

The South Atlantic States was the only group showing an increase 
in expenditures for total building operations. The decreases i:) th 
other six geographic divisions ranged from 9.1 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic States to 70.2 per cent in the East North Central States 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new nop. 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 


























. . o ?, . . . . . . 
total building operations in 292 identical cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over for October, 1930, and October, 1931. 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER OF NEW _ BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, jnp 
REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 292 IDENTICAL Ciyjpa 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 1930, AND OCTOBER, 1931, py 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





New residential | New nonresidential| Additions, altera- Total co1 
buildings buildings tions, and repairs tio: 








Geographic division | |——-————--- ae 
} 











October, October, | October, | October, | October, | October, | October, | October 
1930 | 1931 | 1930 1931 1930 1931 | 1930 
| 

New England___-__-_--- 473 | 385 1, 262 1, 090 2, 261 2, 324 | 3, 996 9 
Middle Atlantic______- 1,878 | 1,452] 3, 143 2, 645 5, 256 5, 103 10, 277 1, 200 
East North Central__- 1, 161 | 495 3, 919 2, 445 4, 076 3, 463 9, 156 | fi, 403 
West North Central__- 451 432 | 1, 287 1, 224 1, 396 1, 237 3, 134 | 8g 
South Atlantic_______- 484 416 1, 036 854 3, 181 3, 217 4,701 | {8 

South Central_______-_- 874 | 421 720 530 2, 158 1, 762 3, 752 7 
Mountain and Pacific_| 1, 117 | 878 2, 058 1, 579 4, 623 3, 848 7, 798 6, 30 
. ae 6, 438 | 4, 479 13, 425 10, 367 22, 951 20, 954 42, 814 | 5, 800 

Per cent of change___._}_.....---| ee ee ky Se ee 3) ae —16, 























The number of buildings for which permits were issued in October, 
1931, reached a total of 35,800. This was 16.4 per cent less than the 
number of buildings for which permits were issued during October, 
1930. Decreases were shown in the number of new residential build- 
ings, of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and of total building operations comparing October, 1931, 
permits with October, 1930, permits. 

Table 8 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of total building operations, together 
with the number of family-dwelling units provided in new buildings 
in each of the 343 identical cities for September, 1931, and October, 
1931. 

Reports were received for September, 1931, and October, 1931, from 
51 cities in the New England States; from 69 cities in the Middle 
Atlantic States; from 92 cities in the East North Central States; 
from 24 cities in the West North Central States; from 38 cities in the 
South Atlantic States; from 34 cities in the South Central States; and 
from 35 cities in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
during the month of October, 1931: In Cambridge, Mass., for a court- 
house to cost $300,000; in Albany, N. Y., for a grain elevator to cost 
$1,750,000; in Newark, N. J., for a church to cost $330,000; in the 
Borough of the Bronx, for apartment houses to cost $2,700,000 and 
for three school buildings to cost $1,710,000; in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, for a public-school building to cost $3,500,000; in Philadelphia, 
for an institutional building to cost over $1,000,000; in Pittsburgh, 
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for an institutional building to cost $1,400,000; in Fort Worth, Tex., 
for an office building to cost over $1,000,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Department for a ee building in Waterbury, Conn., to 
cost $352,000, and in Altoona, Pa., for a post office to cost $343,000. 
A contract was let by the Capitol Architect for a wing of the Senate 
Office Building in Washington, D. C., to cost nearly $2,200,000. 





_—— 


INDEXES OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929= 100. 
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No reports were received from New London (Conn.), Bangor (Me.), 
Nanticoke (Pa.), Anderson (Ind.), Pontiac (Mich.), Newark and Zanes- 
ville (Ohio), Savannah (Ga.), Fort Smith (Ark.), Lexington and New- 
port (Ky.), Meridian (Miss.), Muskogee (Okla.), Corpus Christi, 
Laredo, and Port Arthur (Tex.), and San Bernardino and Santa 


Barbara (Calif.). 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Issvuryp 
IN_PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931 : 


New England States 








New residential buildings 





New nonresidential 


Total construction, 
including altera- 






































513 buildings (esti- : 
Families pro- tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in mated cost) (estimated cnet) ; 
State and city dwellings) 
Sep- | Octo- 
Septem- | October, | tem- her Septem- | October, | Septem- | October, 
ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 
1931 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport__...._- $143,150 | $114, 200 40 29 $16, 352 $83,978 | $199,632 |} $215, 133 
aa 28, 400 14, 000 7 4 9, 852 110, 532 45, 352 130, 359 
Greenwich______-_- 76, 000 21, 000 9 5 287, 650 21, 500 383, 675 96, 950 
Merword.......... 29, 150 29, 000 6 6 | 1,419, 768 94, 605 | 1, 520, 823 221, 421 
Meriden - ......... 13, 300 16, 700 3 4 619, 968 138, 370 643, 043 161, 440 
New Britain-_-_-__-. 0 | 28, 200 0 6 3, 075 5,175 12, 153 48, 958 
New Haven_-__--_-- 69, 000 89, 800 13 17 | 2, 964, 335 97,576 | 3, 064, 835 208, 226 
Norwalk. -......... 79, 200 96, 600 14 15 10, 160 9, 600 110, 112 122, 280 
Stamford . .......- 62, 000 53, 000 9 10 3, 150 38, 000 76, 795 105, 800 
Torrington___-_--- 25, 500 11, 500 6 4 3, 685 925 35, 195 13, 435 
Waterbury-._.---- 34, 000 16, 000 9 4 23, 255 436, 792 70, 055 458, 642 
Maine: 
Lewiston - -_.___-- 6, 300 3, 000 2 1 42, 525 0 50, 125 4, 050 
Portland.......__- 32, 850 40, 600 10 9 26, 715 15, 935 87, 146 74, 358 
Massachusetts: 
ee 21, 200 47, 300 6 10 5, 062 4, 755 38, 184 97, 605 
pS a 484, 500 977, 000 122 264 | 4, 220, 613 400, 477 | 5, 172, 682 | 1, 605, 355 
Brockton. ........ 39, 800 16, 250 9 5 85, 505 4,215 135, 136 31, 500 
Brookline--___.-.-. 228, 400 97, 000 20 6 22, 565 7, 280 255, 290 111, 765 
Cambridge___.-_-- 198, 500 0 2 0 999, 910 443, 625 | 1, 233, 635 462, 576 
| 0 5, 000 0 1 1, 000 2, 060 31, 877 17, 945 
Chicopee.......... 5, 500 0 Z 0 3, 075 5, 550 10, 975 14, 950 
Bveress.. ........: 9, 600 6, 000 3 2 54, 150 21, 69, 250 29, 525 
Fall River___..--- 3, 800 3, 500 1 1 1, 430 23, 554 22, 509 47, 275 
Fitchburg__....__- 2, 000 6, 500 1 2 4, 800 1, 806 29, 640 10, 816 
Haverhill .__....._- 5, 600 8, 300 2 3 3, 615 3, 585 17, 090 19, 357 
Peeneme.. «2.2.5... 43, 000 17, 500 3 2 21, 600 7, 750 83, 450 41, 250 
Lawrence. ......_. 5, 000 0 1 0 9, 875 45, 850 22, 075 63, 000 
A 29, 300 45, 050 7 2 7, 935 3, 885 47, 110 56, 615 
Ee 59, 285 22, 300 15 5 8,175 15, 545 84, 256 57, 315 
Malden........_- 54, 500 33, 500 12 8 6, 900 7, 080 84, 385 51, 420 
Medford. .....---- 117, 100 84, 100 23 23 5, 890 82, 120 126, 435 173, 160 
New Bedford - -__- 5, 000 4, 500 1 1 5, 000 5, 550 31, 750 26, 760 
TT 152, 300 141, 500 19 16 8, 006 21, 010 186, 900 177, 572 
Piso. .......- 69, 000 77, 700 15 18 44, 450 37, 300 126, 325 125, 950 
ee aca 123, 200 95, 000 28 28 125, 025 31, 060 269, 830 171, 091 
ae 17, 000 1, 000 a 1 1, 300 200 29, 700 9, 825 
Le RERSRE 50, 400 41, 000 ) s 10, 300 13, 135 94, 603 68, 039 
Somerville... -.-..--- 17, 700 12, 000 5 2 2, 925 111, 440 31, 146 139, 699 
Springfield__-_---_-- 69, 080 44, 600 18 14 680, 598 61, 200 759, 628 116, 425 
., 3, 500 5, 700 2 3 888 1, 530 13, 237 15, 228 
. _—aaa 26, 700 17, 700 5 3 111, 700 4, 035 149, 250 24, 235 
Watertown__...--- 35, 7 29, 500 7 5 7, 725 35, 550 47, 525 89, 250 
Worcester.......-.- 127, 600 77, 800 21 12 | 2, 508, 280 387,125 | 2, 661, 536 490, 100 
New Hampshire: 
OO” aa 9, 000 10, 500 3 3 3, 250 4, 000 12, 500 14, 500 
Manchester -..---- 25, 700 17, 300 9 5 20, 830 4, 105 76, 873 52, 556 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls___--- 4, 500 5, 000 1 2 2, 280 3, 790 9, 530 | 10, 555 
Cranston.......... 68, 050 120, 450 16 28 12, 130 17, 625 82, 320 | 143, 590 
East Providence --. 33, 450 31, 200 8 6 71, 350 35, 472 114, 920 | 78, 330 
mewpett........... 7, 050 26, 350 7 5 80, 370 9, 050 110, 420 40, 550 
Pawtucket_......- 17, 800 12, 700 4 3 219, 910 5, 710 252, 840 25, 410 
Providence._...-.-.- 199, 700 163, 900 24 34 491, 791 104, 860 839, 900 396, 978 
Woonsocket......- 3, 0 1 0 9, 300 6, 290 18, 840 8, 720 
_ ae 2, 991, 865 | 2, 838, 300 564 645 |15, 309, 998 | 3, 033, 962 119, 682,493 | 6, 977, 844 
Per cent of change.....|.........-. =§. 2 |..cccc- a  : Co tt ee ee | 64.5 








1 Applications filed. 
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TaBLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States 












































New residential buildings 
. . ‘ Total construction 
New nonresidential - - ’ 
- buildings (esti-| ‘cluding altera- 
Families pro-| ated cost) tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
a] Sep- Octo- 
Septem- | October, | tem- ner Septem- | October, | Septem- | October, 
ber, 1931 1931 rnd 1931 ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 
19 
New Jersey: 
Atlantie City... -. $2, 500 0 1 0 $560 $6,150 | $22,020} $45,278 
Bayonne.......--- 0 $5, 500 0 2 6, 471 725 17, 112 23, 155 
Belleville......---- 88, 800 4, 000 12 1 11, 180 5, 100 109, 738 15, 150 
Bloomfield -.----.-- 130, 000 70, 000 28 14 20, 000 5, 000 151, 500 81, 000 
A SUS 0 0 0 0 6, 525 9, 275 17, 670 21, 130 
+ SESS 98, 100 115, 000 23 29 8, 450 13, 590 116, 995 134, 990 
East Orange- --.-- 11, 000 8, 500 2 1 18, 985 50, 426 94, 670 89, 453 
Elizabeth. -._.----- 37, 000 35, 000 8 7 16, 000 79, 000 53, 000 114, 000 
Garfield__.......-- 13, 100 0 4 0 3, 850 2, 385 19, 875 5, 785 
Hoboken.......... 0 0 0 0 3, 400 5, 500 23, 260 13, 860 
Irvington. -...-.---- 5, 500 42, 000 1 11 33, 649 8, 525 45, 219 56, 245 
Jersey City. -.-.--- 44, 000 160, 400 12 48 13, 175 13, 025 97, 802 257, 325 
Sgn sare ane 44, 000 34, 000 7 8 69, 579 10, 425 119, 254 45, 500 
Montclair_.......- 57, 500 53, 500 6 5 6, 225 4, 550 71, 676 74, 018 
a 103, 000 53, 000 17 14 49, 120 419, 410 267, 295 723, 414 
New Brunswick__.| 7, 000 0 2 0 1, 200 4, 160 20, 350 13, 994 
I 5, 900 12, 000 1 2 1, 300 3, 920 24, 300 26, 635 
=e, 0 0 0 0 3, 450 45, 335 39, 990 75, 050 
as 64, 300 | 38, 575 15 11 17, 050 32, 427 128, 007 115, 615 
Perth Amboy-.---- 0 0 0 0 9, 680 7, 484 12, 405 10, 264 
Plainfield......_-- 49, 000 47, 000 8 7 4,775 22, 914 92, 765 80, 589 
_ as. s -| 27, 500 28, 500 4 4 787, 655 189, 815 824, 730 241, 763 
Union City_..__.- 38, 000 0 16 0 18, 500 2, 900 70, 925 32, 700 
West New York __| 0 30, 000 0 13 450 12, 200 8, 325 56, 390 
New York: 
a | 154, 800 241, 600 20 20 142, 500 | 2, 141, 650 385, 629 | 2, 440, 446 
Amsterdam. --_- za 0 4, 000 0 1 4, 800 1, 700 14, 450 6, 300 
Sen. ........-. | 32, 000 25, 600 6 5 18, 975 3, 335 63, 803 39, 755 
Binghamton. ..--- 13, 800 22, 100 5 6 11, 279 10, 121 73, 618 61, 792 
es is 168, 100 242, 025 54 95 447, 673 465, 802 729, 597 801, 437 
eo 18, 800 7, 250 4 2 37, 640 6, 257 73, 140 20, 178 
Jamestown_____.-- 26, 000 25, 700 7 7 42, 330 20, 975 72, 320 49, 692 
Kingston_....__.-_| 14, 700 21, 200 3 6 3, 420 236, O80 35, 944 272, 579 
Lockport___..._.--| 0 4, 000 0 2 957 1, 690 2, 347 10, 845 
Mount Vernon....| 35,000 | 59,800 4 9 3, 500 12, 545 60, 509 96, 555 
Newburgh________| 0} 6, 000 0 1 4, 650 4, 000 14, 762 10, 900 
New Rochelle._...| 195,500 | 213, 300 13 14 4,175 209, 899 207, 239 436, 224 
New York— | 
The Bronx !___| 1, 932, 500 | 3, 140, 000 437 731 552, 385 | 1, 896, 800 | 2,749, 647 | 5, 287, 645 
Brooklyn !____| 1,779, 900 | 4, 147, 300 424 | 1,023 | 2, 767, 610 73, 371 | 5,097, 422 | 5, 612, 731 
Manhattan!__| 995, 000 410, 000 233 141 | 1,811, 527 | 4,918, 500 | 4, 110, 470 | 7, 178, 740 
Queens !_____- | 2, 253, 150 | 4, 904, 000 488 | 1,182 | 1, 174, 364 800, 165 | 3, 832, 509 | 6, 190, 885 
Richmond !__- 184, 600 302, 450 48 87 42, 046 208, 200 278, 937 603, 925 
Niagara Falls-_--_- 47, 400 68, 850 15 12 32, 521 15, 512 109, 434 136, 315 
Poughkeepsie - - __-. 48, 500 28, 000 7 4 3, 125 6, 850 67, 548 49, 125 
Rochester... .._._- 69, 100 72, 050 13 17 139, 940 43, 955 238, 947 159, 688 
Schenectady --_-._- 49, 000 61, 900 9 11 191, 000 37, 600 271, 300 128, 050 
SS 110, 500 112, 800 20 23 13, 850 847, 869 139, 325 | 1, 040, 795 
Bitinendescsoncs) Oh, 600 54, 390 11 10 5, 400 48, 305 353, 790 120, 300 
a 27, 500 53, 000 7 9| 243,150 30,350 | 285, 7. 83, 950 
Watertown________ 5, 225 6, 000 3 2 2, 105 14, 425 19, 102 27, 115 
White Plains__.__- 100, 000 86, 000 10 s 20, 355 10, 200 139, 230 108, 340 
Yonkers_........._| 1, 318, 800 411, 100 248 62 15, 975 42, 670 | 1, 373, 315 486, 510 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown......-.- 23, 000 26, 000 4 4 93, 550 15, 580 128, 350 55, 370 
IEP 15, 400 11, 150 4 3 4, 652 349, 497 47, 396 7, 657 
Bethlehem_--.____- 9, 500 4, 500 1 1 1, 850 3, 910 13, 650 9, 460 
ee 0 0 0 0 0 3, 750 75 6, 550 
ES 4, 700 0 3 0 181, 900 17, 025 186, 600 18, 825 
a 0 6, 000 0 1 4, 345 6, 415 12, 7 17, 009 
oS 125, 300 75, 200 38 24 293, 965 19, 165 464, 808 325, 615 
Harrisburg. -----.-- 593, 000 21, 958 9 5 51, 015 221, 006 654, 600 451, 064 
TET 10, 998 11, 181 2 3 6, 958 7, 433 30, 468 25, 530 
Johnstown. .--....- 6, 000 4, 950 1 1 1, 97 11, 670 14, 650 22, 573 
Lancaster. ........ 7, 000 2, 800 2 1 1, 000 7, 850 45, 770 16, 810 
McKeesport. ----- 29, 000 27, 500 3 6 2, 565 3, 300 39, 078 44, 242 








1 Applications filed. 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Is 
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Middle Atlantic States—Continued 
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= 
New residential buildings 
I — New nonresidential ye le 
Families pro- ee, (esti- tions and r 
| Estimated cost vided fer in mated cost) (estimated 
State and city new dwellings 
Sep- Octo- 
Septem- | October, | tem- tore Septem- | October, | Septem- | 0, 
| ber, 1931 1931 ber, | joa] | ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 
1931 <a 
Pennsylvania—Con. | | 
New Castle..-...-- $5, 300 $4, 000 1 1 $2, 675 $2, 065 $12,670; ¢ 
Norristown... ..-- 550 12, 000 2 1 8, 366 9, 376 | 39, 664 | 9 
Philadelphia--__.-- 551, 850 212, 500 135 45 337, 665 | 2,489, 630 | 1, 173, 257 | 2,9 
Pittsburgh-____-.-- 680, 600 257, 700 163 52 250, 910 | 1,515, 190 | 1, 243, 157 | 1,9 
Reading---......--- 50, 600 0 9 0 47, 850 11, 590 128, 667 | 
Scranton _.......-- 55, 300 28, 516 3 2 102, 159 15, 340 198, 247 | 
Wilkes-Barre__.--- 5, 700 6, 700 3 2 127, 515 7, 745 152, 300 | 
Wilkinsburg - - - --- 11, 000 0 3 0 1, 900 3, 100 25, 616 | 
Williamsport ___.-.- 0 5, 000 0 2 42, 395 26, 242 59, 313 | 
cj eae 31, 000 18, 500 4 2 | 34, 586 5, 065 90, 712 
OS 12, 955, 873 |16, 203, 545 | 2, 646 | 3,823 |10, 448, 277 |18, 114, 901 |28, 011, 035 /40, 
Per cent of change----}---..-.---- 2 en - 5 | A Sas BA +73, 4 Tet. ate! Se 
| 
East North Central States 
Illinois: | | 
Alton --.----------- $2, 000 0 1 0 $608 $1, 000 $9,967 | $ 
RR onc ccwesae 12, 800 $7, 865 | 3 3 6, 955 8, 615 60, 626 | 22 
| ee | 25, 000 9, 300 | 6 2 6, 580 615 32, 580 12, 
Se 21, 500 11, 000 | 3 2 6, 834 3, 360 32, 334 lf 
Bloomington__----- 25, 000 12, 000 | 6 | 2 14, 000 0 41, 000 | 12 000 
| ESR 463, 600 225, 100 54 32 | 1, 072, 600 485, 768 | 1,969, 543 | 1, 234, 4 
| ES Be 7, 500 8, 500 | 1 1 540 8, 300 12, 690 | 
ees 2, 100 2, 100 l 1 1, 400 15, 300 8, 600 | 64 
PR ntnncesen 12, 500 0 | 2 0 156, 330 48, 650 172, 580 | 19 
East St. Louis_.--- 18, 950 16, 700 | 12 7 14, 885 11, 835 57, 135 | 34 
ee 10, 300 13, 100 | 2 2 2,650 | 158, 250 18,720} 18 
RS omenn ane 55, 000 8, 000 | 3 1 143, 000 109, 750 247, 000 | 142 
Granite City__---- 0 | 3, 000 | 0 1 26, 000 0 26, 000 | 
[ae 12, 000 18, 000 | 2 3 2, 100 2, 225 33, 200 43, 85 
Maywood....-..-- 0 0 0 0 1, 095 26, 639 4, 070 29, 10( 
Moline. ..--------- 7, 000 30, 000 2 | 8 10, 145 2, 840 27, 419 39. F 
Oak Park-----.--- 0 10, 500 | 0 | 1 93, 620 43, 995 103, 185 69 
Peoria--~---------- 78,600! 85,900; 21/; 19 39, 185 7.815 | 117,785 | 158 
TS 0 | 15, 300 0 | 4 1,910 2, 640 1, 910 18 
Rockford__.-.----- 4.000} 13,000 i 3 9, 377 2,475| 20,472) 2: 
Rock Island_...--- 18,050} 14,300 A 6 1, 090 1, 815 41, 228 2 
Springfield --..--.-- 108, 500 | 36, 700 29 11 10, 960 22, 798 200, 426 84 
Waukegan. -_..-_. 4, 000 | 9, 000 j 2 31, 475 28, 027 40, 025 42, 
Indiana: 
East Chicago - --- 0 2, 200 0 1 40, 350 980 42, 500 D, 
= 2, 500 | 17, 0CO 1 2 2, 162 9, 550 10, 610 31, 17 
Evansville -_--.---- 17, 500 11, 910 5 5 5, 822 16, 600 36, 603 48, 76 
Fort Wayne-_----- 59, 410 44, 200 10 11 493, 913 10, 698 573, 071 99, 52 
rs 26, 900 1, 000 7 1 2, 000 4, 830 38, 975 15, 115 
Hammond_-------- 18, 200 0 4 0 131, 077 2, 371 154, 247 10, 09 
Indianapolis_ ___-- 104, 725 120, 750 29 26 | 1, 888, 319 125, 304 | 2, 062, 921 310, 223 
Kokomo- --------- 5, 000 0 l 0 2, 640 3, 400 11, 161 5, 8 
Remsen. ....-.-- 7, 500 3, 300 3 2 3, 400 0 10, 900 f 
| 0 1, 780 0 1 225 15, 098 2, 279 22, | 
Michigan City---- 6, 000 | 14, 500 2 4 6, 890 25 17, 240 16, 
Mishawaka- ------ 4, 000 2, 000 1 1 915 1, 48 5, 040 4, 1 
eee 2, 000 5, 000 1 1 27, 690 4, 277 36, 384 21. 
Richmond ---.---- 0 7, 000 0 2 600 7, 650 10, 100 22, 
South Bend_------ 12, 725 21, 600 3 7 37, 020 8, 620 58, 590 43, 
Terre Haute------ 2, 950 3, 000 2 1 1, 825 1, 675 16, 258 31, 
Michigan: 
Ann Arbor_.------ 45, 500 48, 700 6 7 1, 950 1, 960 110, 790 75, 
Battle Creek_----- 800 2, 000 1 1 67, 225 18, 470 70, 569 25, 
Day Olly...-..... 25, 500 9, 700 8 3] 362,550 8,550 | 399, 835 26, 
Dearborn... .------ 38, 500} 126, 300 8 36] 248, 3,635 | 296,695 | 132 
aA et 547, 035 488, 088 117 180 171, 146 564, 378 | 1, 627, 910 | 1, 360, 7 
FEMt.....22--.22--- 98, 867 19, 476 10 4 27, 162 53, 043 158, 914 84, | 
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TABLE 8.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
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New residential buildings 

. Total construction, 

aa 3 ae including altera- 

Families pro- mated cost) tions and repairs 

Estimated cost vided for in . (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
Sep- | Octo- 
Septem- | October, | tem- ber Septem- | October, | Septem- | October, 
ber, 1931 1931 ber, | 93] | ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 
1931 
Michigan—Contd. 
Grand Rapids-_..-- $18, 800 $38, 700 6 11 $48, 060 $34, 730 $92, 805 $97, 500 
Hamtramck....-.- 0 4, 500 0) 1 800 9, 260 6, 350 15, 325 
Highland Park--.-- 0 0 0 | 0 525 550 3, 150 2, 075 
a ee 13, 400 0 2 | 0 11, 970 820 29, 800 4, 516 
Kalamazoo...---.- 14, 500 1, 800 4 1 41, 960 11, 920 75, 875 25, 497 
ee 10, 700 12, 500 4 | 4 7, 960 11, 970 28, 735 36, 545 
Muskegon-...-.-- 7, 500 0 3 0 16, 525 2, 630 27, 100 8, 350 
Port Huron..-.-..- 4, 000 1, 400 3 | 2 175, 600 435 189, 800 1, 835 
SS 7, 400 0 4 0 3, 574 8, 160 17, 124 14, 124 
W yandotte........ 23, 650 12, 100 6 | 3 | 3, 938 3, 437 34, 378 24, 552 
. | | 
See 38, 700 48, 350 6 | 8 | 39, 991 114,678 | 155, 123 208, 368 
Ashtabula_.....-..- 6, 300 3, 600 2 | 2 | 1, 810 1, 790 | 14, 240 13, 268 
CI is pit ecencecn cin 5, 000 0 1 | 0 4, 3, 360 12, 230 11, 625 
Cincinnati. ......- 481, 900 359, 400 91 76 566, 470 818, 930 | 1, 265, 510 | 1, 244, 555 
Cleveland_...--.-: 265, 500 245, 000 53 50 173, 949 93, 325 629, 249 548, 000 
Cleveland Heights 71, 700 86, 800 10 14 35, 735 3, 790 109, 160 95, 950 
Columbus_-.....-.. 30, 000 83, 400 7 16 , 300 35, 250 82, 400 177, 500 
Da ytORscnstivewoee 82, 200 6, 000 14 3 46, 576 293, 348 138, 904 325, 023 
East Cleveland. -- 0 0 0 0 1, 575 1, 115 5, 785 3, 144 
i eae 0 6, 500 0 2 1, 835 6, 745 4, 165 15, 755 
Hamilton. .......- 0 0 0 0 6, 870 2, 125 17, 450 12, 639 
Lakewood......-.- 0 27, 500 0 2 4, 720 6, 140 6, 135 38, 740 
iene bapaeers 0 0 0 0 1, 165 365 9, 275 15, 865 
ee 4, 500 3, 000 1 | 1 1, 685 1, 606 8, 235 5, 586 
Mansfield......... 43, 650 29, 500 9 | 7 1, 795 3, 470 49, 824 33, 463 
Met. csencseee 0 0 | 0| 0 3, 230 250 3, 345 i, 850 
Massillon. ........ 1, 500 1, 500 | 1 1 50 1, 450 2, 100 4, 513 
Middletown. --.-.- 0 0 | 0 0 300 2, 470 3, 245 8, 670 
Norwood_._.......- 10, 000 0 | 2) 0 16, 220 8, 825 33, 945 12, 965 
Portsmouth...-..- 0 0 | 0 0 2, 500 200 2, 975 3, 020 
Springfield__....-- 7, 500 0 | 2} 0 4, 950 1, 550 15, 580 7, 460 
Steubenville ---_- 9, 500 0 | 3 | 0 925 890 17, 600 1, 590 
ye 3, 000 2, 000 | 2 | 1 14, 952 51, 887 27, 850 121, 807 
Lic. | i 4, 800 0 | 2 | 0 1, 135 1, 435 26, 745 8, 785 
_ Youngstown. --.-- 34, 750 11, 100 g | 4 , 650 2, 430 93, 864 19, 661 
Wisconsin: 
Appleton......---- 58, 200 26, 400 11 | 6 2, 930 2, 510 90, 315 124, 320 
Eau Claire._.....-. 5, 800 23, 000 3 | 7 51, 050 1, 600 56, 850 33, 558 
Fond du La¢..---- 7, 800 7, 000 3 | 2 1, 413 2, 075 12, 108 11, 525 
Green Bay-------- 22, 800 45, 200 7 | 15 17, 540 52, 580 56, 450 109, 447 
Kenosha. ....----.- 9, 600 , 600 2 | 1 2, 405 3, 095 18, 747 29, 454 
pe 87, 100 98, 900 20 18 105, 080 16, 131 205, 085 154, 071 
Milwaukee_....--- 287, 900 313, 150 62 67 783, 987 371, 245 | 1,177,091 | 1, 073, 433 
i 00 10, 246 14, 200 5 5 8,329 8, 200 23, 480 28, 726 
i ed ae 27, 000 12, 500 3 3 8, 284 66, 170 44, 194 83, 770 
Sheboygan.-_----- 27, 500 34, 100 5 7 3, 871 32, 250 52, 044 88, 959 
LL 11, 300 0 3 0 3, 985 2, 925 21, 866 8, 425 
West Allis. .....-- 20, 600 27, 300 5 5 5, 890 4, 095 31, 205 36, 840 
Tt oes 3, 690, 308 | 3, 088, 869 749 702 | 7, 468, 204 | 3, 959, 738 (14, 069, 573 | 9, 696, 014 
Per cent of change____- Pponrenenees ot | ee GED Tescucdbedes ott. @ Lecccibeess —31.1 
West North Central States 

Burl RR cana $7, 000 $12, 000 1 3 $1, 065 $8, 000 $9, 215 $23, 550 
Cedar =a 44, 535 27, 050 12 9 40, 029 19, 458 100, 636 71, 626 
Council Bluffs - - -- 6, 000 23, 000 1 7 4, 300 3, 600 46, 300 36, 600 
Davenport........ 34, 400 18, 800 8 8 35, 945 4, 332 95, 938 43, 324 
Des Moines. -..-..- 70, 350 42, 950 16 17 75, 945 18, 965 247, 605 , 635 
Dubuque. -..----- 13, 350 32, 700 a 10 14, 496 5, 624 35, 757 50, 924 
Ottumwa ........- 27, 250 , 500 8 2 3, 550 4, 000 35, 250 8, 800 
Sioux City ........ 60, 750 56, 350 17 19 25, 475 10, 705 90, 825 77, 705 
Waterloo.........- | 15, 200 18, 200 10 6 8, 975 14, 890 34, 175 37, 230 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WER2 ! SUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931—Continued ' 


West North Central States—Continued 











New residential buildings 





New nonresidential | TOt#! construction, 












































Py ; including alters’ 
Families pro- _ . “om (ents tions and epaing 
Estimated cost vided for in ow ee (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
Sep- | oct 
Septem- | October, | tem- be - Septem- | October, | Septem- | October 
ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1934 ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 
1931 
Riess ca a | 
Kansas: 
Hutchinson ____.-- $12, 275 $13, 600 8 7 $160 $7,575 | $16, 740 | 
Kansas City_-__--- 7, 900 19, 600 6 11 5, 398 9, 545 | 18, 608 | 
pe 19, 200 15, 7 4 9| 515,725] 953,835! 549, 390 | 
| eS 56, 500 80, 300 16 20 26, 143 12, 785 95, 705 
Minnesota: 
eee 34, 800 46, 500 10 15 8, 115 18, 380 | 106, 834 
Minneapolis____-_- 312, 025 468, 825 83 128 515, 790 63, 715 961, 121 
| 209, 970 191, 040 42 31} 497, 754 63, 892 | 1, 070, 385 
Missouri: 
EE 8, 000 8, 400 1 2 | 700 2, 200 18, 685 21, 
Kansas City_._... 144, 000 81, 500 46 24 | 35, 900 97, 000 215, 400 297. 
Bt. ses0DR......... 9, 000 14, 500 3 8 | 725 4, 655 16, 617 
SS) 537, 900 376, 350 141 114 732, 658 86,975 | 1, 423, 230 
Springfield... 18, 750 20, 000 6 4 10, 510 5, 125 38, 685 
ebraska: | | 
AT 32, 400 | 27, 050 9 | 7| 100,411 9, 360 143, 011 | 6 
| ail a 77,025 | 99,250 19| 22) 114,090 18,497 | 207,365] 15 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls........ 40, 310 | 34, 185 15 | 8 116, 105 104,440 | 160,975) 140 
| | —— 
Total..... i 1, 798, 890 | 1, 732, 350 486 | 491 | 2, 889, 964 | 1, 547, 553 | 5, 738, 452 | 3, 956, 985 
Per cent of change-....- Se ae a St eee +1.0 | RI ey 31. 
South Atlantic States 
| ! 
Delaware: | 
Wilmington_.____- $21,000 | $167, 200 4 44 $67, 661 $39,531 | $98,055 | $260, 
District of Columbia: 
ie Washington apna £ 1, 559, 209 | 883,700 302] 176 | 2, 733, 392 | 3,229, 201 | 4, 456, 948 | 4, 441, 61 
orida: 
Jacksonville___.__- 26, 100 57, 350 1l 14 12, 270 405, 165 92,635 | 489,! 
 -~ Saeaeaes 100, 450 48, 700 12 15 | 1, 073, 205 61, 810 | 1,232,276 | 188, 9 
Orlando-._.....-- ov 0 3, 060 0 4 1, 200 845 16, 960 | O, 025 
St. Petersburg. .--- 96, 500 7, 500 7 2 9, 200 3, 300 122, 000 
Tete... .....«... 3, 600 5, 550 4 4 5, 730 4, 475 33, 652 
Georgia: 
| ESS 93, 050 109, 850 30 32 273, 625 23, 087 490, 679 200, 77 
I indawnccou 8, 908 10, 552 7 8 301, 935 25, 000 321, 766 64, 
Columbus.__._.---- 0 13, 000 9 2 47, 575 300 53, 652 17, 980 
ee 750 1, 800 1 2 6, 225 24, 150 15, 171 57, | 
Maryland: 
Baltimore__.....-- 318, 000 458, 000 59 63 332, 200 225, 400 | 1, 263, 219 | 1, 332, 1 
Cumberland. ----- 13, 135 4, 000 3 1 16, 075 3, 635 30, 110 | , 13 
Hagerstown__-_---- 1, 750 5, 000 1 2 1, 000 755 9, 825 | 
North Carolina: / 
Asheville_.......-- 300 1, 400 1 1 50 24, 780 5, 745 34, 3 
Charlotte. -.--.---- 81, 600 58, 418 19 14 18, 710 3, 335 109, 477 75, 81 
SUNOEL. .....+..- 2, 250 22, 450 1 17 302, 700 13, 200 308, 825 51, 475 
Greensboro--..--.-- 15, 540 1, 000 3 1 3, 191 10, 135 24, 235 27, 3 
H _ are 27, 700 33, 050 23 16 9, 275 0 46, 200 35, § 
Bi nigcoatecoe 7, 100 1, 200 4 2 6, 517 1, 925 18, 542 10, 
Wilmington. ----. 11, 000 9, 800 4 4 200 200 24, 050 16, 60 
Winston-Salem.--. 27, 800 6, 900 3 6 6, 450 39, 285 56, 220 68, 
South Carolina: 
Charleston-__------ 30, 913 16, 250 3 3 200 4, 973 37, 773 26, 2 
Columbia-.-------- 50, 545 30, 998 21 16 14, 210 49, 794 81, 326 92, (Ui 
Greenville___..._- P 29, 800 25, 500 6 4 575 125 42, 545 36, 269 
Spartanburg. ----- 900 0 1 0 80 4, 345 3, 645 22, 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg.-.---.--- 63, 300 5, 600 6 2 3, 983 1, 285 80, 041 57, 401 
Newport News...- 6, 596 19, 700 2 7 36, 596 4, 000 65, 444 36, OF 
Se 86, 850 62, 100 21 17 32, 092 22, 640 152, 944 100, 959 
Petersburg------.- 225 1 0 , 0 6, 575 Rhy 
Portsmouth...-.-... 15, 900 10, 500 4 3 1, 885 8, 330 26, 615 30, 142 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
' IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931—Continued 














UED 
South Atlantic States—Continued 

— New residential buildings 
7” New nonresidential —_ seas “ote 
on, tiie buildings (esti. | ‘Dcudcing allera- 
erg. - Families pro- mated cost) tions and repairs 
airs Estimated cost vided for in : (estimated cost) 
st) State and city new dwellings 

: ; Sep- | Octo-| . 

Septem- | October, | tem- her Septem- | October, | Septem- | October, 
ber, ber, 1931 1931 ber 193i | ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 
31 19 














Virginia—Continued. 































































































Richmond........| $40,400 | $35, O11 12 8 | $308,000 | $170,236 | $397,868 | $240, 466 
Roanoke..........| 25, 875 15, 000 6 5 86, 624 3, 848 120, 997 22, 666 
West Virginia: 
Charleston_----.-- 37, 274 19, 800 8 6 4, 875 5, 250 97, 754 31, 836 
Clarksburg. --.----- 15, 250 4, 000 6 2 457, 340 5, 745 472, 590 11, 585 
Huntington... _-- 11, 800 3, 500 5 2 33, 525 53, 750 60, 245 59, 700 
622 Parkersburg-...__-| 2, 800 0 2 0 34, 045 51, 623 39, 655 59, 633 
, 154 Wheeling. -...__-- 9, 900 21, 800 3 3 15, 200 9, 693 34, 590 38, 480 
ES ee | 2, 780, 770 | 2, 179, 239 600 508 | 5, 248, 033 4, 535, 151 |10, 470, 808 | 8, 346, 182 
» 630 Per cent of change---.-/.....------ oe —15.3 pemneeees | oO OS Yin scbcacons —2.3 
200 
, U4) = ee ? — —— = teeter 
, 055 
0 South Central States 
445 l 
nae Alabama: 
- Birmingham - ----- $10, 000 $5, 000 7 3 $43, 150 $10, 025 $92, 780 $53, 248 
“ a 24, 650 14, 700 13 9] 104, 800 14,000 | 162, 254 40, 015 
ons Montgomery sae 14, 600 19, 300 11 6 19, 800 5, 600 46, 162 43, 915 
21 Arkansas: 
“" Little Rock ___---- 22, 750 0 7 0 14, 146 1, 830 53, 109 10, 967 
. Kentucky: 
es 1, 550 0 2 0 50, 100 7, 400 51, 650 12, 950 
Covington-_-_---- 10, 500 11, 500 3 3 8, 250 80, 035 24, 475 104, 910 
P. Louisville........- 49, 500 50, 000 8 9 93, 425 260, 485 158, 825 490, 935 
Pacuean.......... 4, 200 2, 200 1 2 22, 825 750 27, 025 2, 950 
Louisiana: 
142 Baton Rouge--.--- 14, 525 13, 983 18 8 28, 585 3, 695 54, 808 23, 493 
SS 8, 950 4, 300 4 4 3, 200 1,415 19, 835 7, 515 
614 New Orleans. -----| 95, 650 69, 900 22 32 349, 830 2, 415 514, 700 118, 580 
Shreveport ssa as meal 23, 050 3, 400 10 7 6, 250 4, 732 54, 380 35, 579 
940 Mississippi: | 
919 Se 11, 450 | 12, 630 5 8 2, 425 750 25, 680 26, 402 
025 Oklahoma: | 
5) 0 SS 0 3, 000 0 1 1, 000 300 7, 596 8, 565 
972 Oklahoma City.../ 464,225 | 126, 700 59 44| 401,281 | 726,195 | 898,896 | 1,001, 464 
Okmulgee-__------- 0 0 0 0 0 150 250 150 
776 ia . 109, 519 35, 925 32 13 195, 295 124, 999 321, 980 187, 269 
891 Tennessee: | 
is) Chattanooga ----- | 14, 700 15, 600 12 6 59, 200 50,200 | 125,557 | 147,970 
143 Johnson City. -_--- 4, 700 1, 000 3 1 15, 000 223, 181 19, 700 224, 581 
Knoxville_..-...-..-. 25, 200 24, 120 8 11 246, 310 121, 409 276, 646 156, 040 
7m Memphis___.....-| 19, 500 20, 150 8 9 29,770 | 540,800 | 143,217] 681,330 
735 T Nashville. ._-.-- 56, 750 | 57, 725 20 18 32, 960 279, 535 | 108, 320 364, 134 
Mi) exas: | 
CO 30, 645 24, 850 21 20 213, 264 66, 673 248, 769 92, 733 
350 aes 64, 097 | 69, 646 37 44 5, 872 67, 721 91, 134 155, 154 
78 Beaumont... -_---- 15, 000 | 2, 700 6 3 2, 919 20, 154 33, 088 35, 275 
75 Dallas.............| 122,590} 107,975 67 71 87, 584 62, 852 354, 414 245, 178 
390 El Paso...._-- eS 18, 850 10, 600 6 3 1, 360 11, 515 45, 676 31, 926 
0) Fort Worth___---- 160, 458 86, 100 45 29 187, 827 | 1, 201, 950 379, 596 | 1, 328, 580 
5 Galveston....----- | 81, 590 26, 850 12 12 50,731 | | 205,100} 117,034] ’ 240, 840 
00 Houston....__---- | §29,000| 445, 400 131 117 260, 580 253, 405 820, 730 740, 108 
2 San Angelo---_--- 0 | 2, 000 0 1 330 10, 540 5, 430 12, 790 
San Antonio---.-- | 116, 020 | 92, 965 60 42 62, 580 137, 414 252, 076 250, 888 
” a 28, 667 13, 900 6 8 14, 733 7, 325 61, 709 32, 350 
Ui Wichita Falls _-.-. 0 500 0 1 431, 252 600 442, 354 2, 841 
ho 
W | | 2, 102, 886 1, 374, 619 647 545 | 3, 046, 634 | 4, 505, 150 | 6, 039, 855 | 6, 911, 625 
F Per cent of change-...-|-----------| —¥4. 6 |.....-- EE. 8 leecsknequan 5 SRS +14. 4 
0 — — — 
Xj 
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TaBLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States 




































































New residential buildings 
— | New _nonresidential bap ome: eo 
Families pro- ener te prs (esti- tions an 
Estimated cost vided for in mated cost) (estimate 
State and city new dwellings 
Sep- | Octo | 
Septem- | October, | tem- b “| Septem- | October, | Septem- 
ber, 1931 1931 ber, 198 ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 
1931 
plier Sao De GS Oe 
Arizona: 
OO ee $29, 725 $32, 650 Ss a $20, 060 $3, 235 $60, 275 
RESET 19, 450 50, 450 9 15 16, 927 44, 091 42, 617 
California: 
RTE gs 15, 500 7, 500 4 3 3, 100 2, 460 32, 625 
Alhambra__._..._- 91, 050 37, 600 32 14 5, 600 22, 100 101, 700 
Bakersfield________ 15, 300 6, 400 3 2 | 2, 197 910 26, 295 
Berkeley __..-..--- 72, 890 39, 250 | 19 ll 7, 875 14, 605 152, 090 
A | 60, 150 24, 450 ll 7 5, 530 4, 551 95, 297 
Glendale___._____- | 269,850] 172, 550 59 41} 21,280) 21,850| 306,925 
Long Beach______- | 221, 025 233, 950 88 92 | 53, 690 | 89, 130 338, 110 
Los Angeles__..._- | 1, 827, 576 | 1, 541, 200 666 506 | 672,962 | 1,353, 718 | 3, 097, 453 
Oakland __........| 161, 089 170, 650 45 42} 68,998! 57,157] 327,655 
Pasadena. ......-- | 35, 800 80, 424 10 21 | 9, 490 | 147, 330 125, O82 
Riverside_-_.....-- 4, 000 16, 500 2 10 | 14, 215 | 32, 55 37, 678 
Sacramento-___.._- 109, 000 90, 450 21 19 | 6, 550 29, 130 155, 629 
San Diego__.._.-_- 132, 005 191, 140 44 41 | 247,016 | 33, 430 466, O82 
San Francisco__-_-_- 653, 665 741, 077 178 199 687,441 | 456,924 | 1, 512, 706 
OS ee 72, 100 92, 400 19 26 23, 740 | 168, 495 108, 875 
Santa Ana___.._.- 45, 750 20, 600 8 6 0} 25,924 58, 899 | 
Santa Monica.._.. 65, 900 54, 600 18 14 20, 985 | 8, 272 90, 240 | 
Stockton.......... 59, 925 53, 583 14 s 13, 880 30, 094 110, 871 | 
ss TSS 16, 150 5, 150 5 2 550 | 300 27, 075 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs_- 12, 700 4, 600 5 2 2, 045 76, 245 50, 971 
| aE A 205, 600 235, 000 54 55 40, 575 424, 116 353, 275 | 
SS 9, 650 900 é 1 2, 900 81, 065 19, 515 
Montana 
| SRS 0 0 0 0 830 | 3, 025 1, 745 | 
Great Falls____.._. 3, 500 19, 500 2 7 29, 775 1, 205 37, 110 | 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque... -_- 34, 800 21, 506 7 s 3, 490 10, 650 58, 999 
Oregon: 
Portland___......- 161, 850 96, 200 29 22| 230,810! 94,090] 532,020 | 
u Sa Se ae eee. 8, 600 14,175 2 3 $4, 598 2, 290 101, 847 
Stah: 
0 7, 000 9, 000 4 + 300 1, 000 11, 500 
Salt Lake City eae 66, 250 122, 973 19 ot 11, 163 11, 960 104, 445 
Washington: | 
Bellingham __-_.--_- 8, 100 0 | 3 | 0 | 60, 500 20, 275 79, 024 | 
ETT 2, 000 0 2 0 | 2, 570 | 780 12, 690 | 
GEER... .+....-. 68, 100 40, 550 24 13 | 37, 68 18, 020 141, 710 | 
ss ES 37, 000 28, 000 15 10 | 6, 005 | 2, 305 62, 300 
ee 4, 603, 050 | 4, 254, 972 ate’: ‘yf Ltmatesll 3, 203, 282 | 8, 841, 330 
Per cent Kieeieohae REA i | ee he 2 a ae |g 5 Se | 
| 
Hawaii 
EES a | $493, 006 $160, 925 105 ¥ $96, 379 | $137, 006 $626, 435 
} 


Per cent of change.....|........-.-- —67. 4 j...--.-. MD, D dtrtesihinnnaceal +42. 2 | SRS ee 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Manufacture of Silk and Rayon 
Goods, 1931 


N THIS article are presented, in summary form, the results of a 

study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of hours and earnings, 
in 1931, of 49,036 wage earners of 340 representative mills engaged 
in the manufacture of silk, rayon, or mixed silk and rayon goods in 
the United States. Detailed data will be available later in bulletin 
form. 

The study revealed that in 1931, full-time hours for these employees 
averaged 50.7 per week; that they earned an average of 40.6 cents 
per hour; and that their full-time earnings per week averaged $20.58. 


Trend of Hours and Earnings, 1910 to 193] 


Tue averages in Table 1 for the years from 1910 to 1914 and for 
1919 are for the wage earners in the selected occupations in the industry. 
The averages for these years are comparable one year with another. 
but are not comparable with those for 1914 and 1931 which are for 
the wage earners in all occupations in the industry. 

Average full-time hours per week for wage earners in all occupations 
in the industry in 1931 iow a decrease of 7.1 per cent since 1914, . 
when the average was 54.6. During the same period the hourly 
earnings have more than doubled, msing from 19.7 to 40.6 cents. 
Average full-time earnings per week have not increased to quite the 
same extent as hourly earnings, due to the decrease in hours, but have 
risen from $10.79 in 1914 to $20.58 in 1931. 

The index numbers in the table are for the purpose of furnishing 
comparable figures for the specified years from 1910 to 1931. The 
index for any year for selected occupations only is the per cent that 
the average for the year is of the 1913 average. The index for 1931 
was computed by increasing or decreasing the 1914 index for selected 
occupations by the per cent that the 1931 average for all occupations 
is in excess of or less than the 1914 average for all occupations. 

Average full-time hours decreased from an index of 101.3 in 1910 
to 100.0 in 1913, to 92.6 in 1919, and to 91.0 in 1931. ; 

Average earnings per hour increased from an index of 86.5 in 1910 
to 100.0 in 1913, to 199.0 in 1919, and to 215.8 in 1931. F 

Average full-time earnings per week increased from an index of 
88.6 in 1910 to 95.7 in 1912, to 186.2 in 1919, and to 198.2 in 1931. 
Average full-time earnings per week did not change in the same pro- 
portion as average earnings per hour because of the change in average 
full-time hours per week. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 79 
{1913= 100] 


3] 1 








. Index numbers 
Num- 


ber of Average 
estab- earnings 
lish- per hour 
ments 


Average _ 
full-time ae 
earnings |Full-time . IF 
per week | hours per Earnings 
week 








Selected occupations: 
4: 7, 77§ 
4: 11, 105 
51 11, 762 
59 12, 002 
63 18, 293 
33 9, 415 





63 22, 344 \ . 197 
340 49, 036 50. . 406 
| 























1 4 n article in the December, 1930, Labor Review gave the wages and hours in milJs manuf 
rayon fiber. *This article relates to wages and hours in mills manufacturing goods from silk, ra 
mixed silk and rayon fiber. 

22 sets of averages are shown for 1914 for the industry; 1 for selected occupations and the oth: 
occupations in the industry. The 1910 to 1919 averages for selected occupations only are comparable ; 
year with another, as are those for all occupations, for 1914 and 1931. 


The study was limited to mills whose principal products were 
broad goods, dress goods, ribbons, linings, shirtings, satins, geor. 
gettes, pongees, crépes, taffetas, chiffons, and tie goods, made of silk 
and/or rayon. 

The number of wage earners (49,036) included in the study in 1931, 
based on the 1927 figures of the Census of Manufactures, is approx- 
mately 30 per cent of the total in the industry in the United States, 

Except for a very few mills, the 1931 hours and earnings of the 
wage earners were taken by agents of the bureau directly from the pay 
rolls of the mills included in the study for one representative pay 
period in March, April, May, or June and therefore reflect the condi- 
tions of the industry in those months. The length of pay periods 
varied in different mills from one to two weeks or more. Those of 
more than one week were converted by the bureau to a 1-week basis. 
’ ‘The earnings in this report include earnings at basic rates and any 
bonuses or premiums earned in the week covered in the study of the 
industry. 


Average Hours and Earnings, 1931, by Occupation and Sex 


TABLE 2 shows for males and for females separately, in each speci- 
fied occupation in the industry, average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week in 1931, and also 
for a group designated in the table as “Other employees.” The 
group includes all wage earners in other occupations, each too few in 
number to warrant separate tabulation as an occupation. 

Average full-time hours per week for males at 46.8 for reelers 
were less and at 58.9 for doublers were more than the average for the 
wage earners of that sex in any of the other specified occupations In 
the table, and for females at 48.2 for ribbon weavers were less and 
at 52.5 for rayon winders were more than the average for the wage 
earners of that sex in any other specified occupation in the industry. 
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Average earnings per hour for males ranged in the various occu- 
pations from 19.7 cents for redrawers to 74.6 cents for loom fixers, and 
for females from 24.3 cents for redrawers to 47.6 cents for warpers. 

Average full-time earnings per week for males ranged by occu- 


















































































a 
~~ i pations from $10.38 for redrawers to $38.05 for loom fixers, and for 
females ranged from $12.25 for redrawers to $23.99 for warpers. 
— 
T,BLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1931, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
| Neat | Number Averae| Average | fii time 
g8 Occupation Sex estab- epaaia hours mae earnings 
9 lish- Pete. acl per per 
. ments | ©#™ers week hour week 
LS I EE I ier civinscncemendaee fitbetendnctane Male__- 14 | 61 51.9 $0. 267 $13. 86 
Female_. 183 5, 105 50. 1 . 293 14. 68 
I a Sali in ok one pean een aba _.| Male_- 6 52 58. 9 . 350 20. 62 
i, Female. 33 372 50.3 _ 287 14. 44 
Spinners Leet Sa Oa IT __| Male 109 1, 794 54. 2 . 344 18. 64 
—_ Female 104} 2,346 50. 2 _ 289 14. 51 
ring REE ES ee ee a Male 6 19 46.8 . 319 14. 93 
1, Or Female 31 | 237 49.8 . 237 14. 29 
ee” ae ee Male__- 13 464 52. 0 479 24. 91 
r Winders, rayon a a aie ee Sr do_- 2 30 | 55. 0 .375 20. 63 
Female. 23 | 372| 52.5 . 295 15. 49 
Winders, soft silk .........-- ; aaniaee Male_. 6 | 22) 57.3 . 319 18. 28 
Female 126} 1,554 49. 2 . 340 16. 73 
0 A es ; Male_- 13 | 63 52.7 . 197 10. 38 
ere Female 113 | 1,887 50. 4 . 243 12. 25 
( W arpers Male 166 | 993 51.1 . 648 33. 11 
OT Female 164| 1,974 50. 4 476 23. 99 
uk Pah ttecepesenowess cineca Male 62 299 54. 2 . 250 13. 55 
Female. 238 | 1,934 50. 0 . 265 13. 25 
ers a hs Male__- 7 161 52. 1 . 323 16. 83 
1 Female_- 18 528 50. 4 278 14. 01 
Jt; ts ee eee. ...| Male. 20 41 51.7 414 21. 40 
XI- Female-_-| 73 376 50. 8 387 19. 66 
Enterer’s helpers__...--_-- Pie ent se Male.---| 15 30 51.5 246 12. 67 
eS, Female_. 39 154 50.8 | 260 13. 21 
he ee See i atetialecent Male___-_| 145 | 407 49.7 | 634 31. 51 
: Female__| 61 | 228 | 50. 6 | 428 21. 66 
ay Twisters-in, machine___...............-.....-.-| Male__--| 94 | 198 | 50.7 | 615 31. 18 
: Female... 40 | 97 51. 5 | 440 22. 66 
ay Loom fixers Do. Be ak Ee ee ee , Male._-_-| 234 1, 518 | 51.0 746 38. 05 
li Bobbin boys Le ; en 88 | 460 | 51. 4 | 222 11. 41 
l- Weavers, broad silk_...__..___. eat do--| 224| 9,79%| 51.2 499 25. 55 
ds Female__| 203 | 5,904|) 49.6) 422 20. 93 
Weavers, ribbon ___.......---- a Male____| 15 332} 47.3 | 558 26. 39 
01 Female__| 12 72) 48.2| 444 21. 40 
is 0 ae i a. Male____| 29 116 51. 5 | . 536 27. 60 
Se Female__| 9 | 16 52. 1 . 409 21. 31 
1 EE acnticndneanscansents she Male____| 21 | 64 52.0 260 13. 52 
: Female__| 183 | 1,062 49. 8 270 13. 45 
he ene eS Male____| 68 160} 51.1 538 | 27.49 
Female__| 57 208 50. 6 327 16. 55 
+ aS (ee me Male_---| 36 81 49.8 355 17. 68 
Female__| 23 | 70 49. 5 263 13. 02 
Other employees__........---- ei, Bea am ’ Male 282 4,724 51.5 434 22. 35 
Female__| 208 | 2,455 | 50. 0 276 13. 80 
, Es ee Re ee. Male____| 340} 21,885, 51.5] .485 24. 98 
‘l- Female__| 340 | 27, 151 50. 0 | . 335 16. 75 
k, All employeees, male and female_-_-_--------- ie oe | 340 | 49, 036 SAT |. 406 | 20. 58 
$0 p S a2 
1€ 
in Average Hours and Earnings, 1931, by Sex and State 
" TABLE 3 shows for males and females separately and also for both 
" sexes combined by States, average full-time hours per week, earnings 
" per hour, and full-time earnings per week, in 1931. Averages are 
d shown for Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina as a group, to avoid 
showing figures for one plant alone. The table makes easy the com- 


parison of the averages of one State with another. 
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Average full-time hours per week for males ranged from 47.5 for thy 
State with the lowest, to 56.8 for the one with the highest averag, 
and for all States covered in the report averaged 51.5 per week. A ver. 
ages for females ranged from 46.9 to 56.1 and for all States in, luded 
in the report averaged 50.0 per week or 1.5 hours per week less thy 
for males. Averages for both sexes combined, or the industry ag , 
whole, ranged from 47.2 to 56.4 per week. 

Average earnings per hour for males ranged by States from 21.8 {, 
59.7 cents and for all States averaged 48.5 cents. Averages for females 
ranged from 18.1 to 41.8 cents and for all States averaged 33.5 cents 
or 15 cents per hour less than for males. Averages for both sexes 
combined, or the industry, ranged from 19.6 to 50 cents per hour. 

Average full-time earnings per week for males ranged by States 
from $12.38 to $28.36, and for all States averaged $24. 98. Av rages 
for females ranged from $10.15 to $20.77, and for all States averaged 
$16.75 or $8.23 less than for males. Averages for both sexes, or the 
industry, ranged by States from $11.05 to $24.75 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1931, BY SEX AND STAT! 











| Number |. Average 















































< Number | Average 
Sex and State | -- of wage | — earnings 
| ments earners | per week | per hour , 
Males | 
I a ic in i | 13 , 546 | 51.0 $0. 522 $26, 62 
OS Re ee ‘i ccmpeiaities is a sitcatysaled 3 132 | 56. 0 . 310 7 
paasencmupetts................. pista aeui se denck heel 12 734 | 50. 2 . 459 2 
i ER Ee pcm = 2 ENS Pt 97 3, 331 | 47.5 . 597 2 
+ = aaa | deehinieleonadalahelatiaemtnts s deiticccisd aes 37 1, 780 | 51.3 . 502 
SE i OTe Cig 10 1, 378 | 55. 3 . 419 
icin nvn muy Scena tin a adatenelétas oa sl 131 10, 349 | 52. 2 . 474 
Rhode Island. cities eniet a 20 1, 403 | 50. 3 . 553 2 
South Carolina, Alabam: , and Georgia. - TE RAE Bite 5 447 | 55.1 294 
Se I REE: ERE Bt ONS ERS + CL SER ato oe 6 311 | 56. 8 218 
SS LE Se ERLE 6 474 | 53. 8 323 
ie suicis cra dabaiiadiniagncinadlrnnetgiabiinaiiitecaeiiina 340 21, 885 | 51.5 485 2 
Females 
Connecticut paca ouch nao eee habia Cian 13 1, 429 49. 3 . 385 
ETE ER, ES IE NR Oe RY 3 381 50. 0 | . 230 
EE ES HE REDE ite MES ai 12 776 47.6 . 278 2 
a cbiewacouel I 97 3, 764 46.9 . 410 . 2 
CS ELAR OS IS RS Me SION ITE. Ee 37 3, 047 | 48.7 . 335 
North Carolina_______- CR Ge eee PEER aeee at 10 809 55. 2 .314 7.3 
i 131 14, 250 50. 5 | . 324 6, 3f 
RR eee, PY SAT Re ESE IS PUES mam ma ete 20 1,170 49.7 . 418 20. 77 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia.____________- 5 428 | 55. 6 | . 240 13. 34 
5 i i TTS RR AT AE aE ri Say REO ORD AS 6 511 56.1 | . 181 10 
TEE SS NS STE Ns Creare 6 586 | 54.1 | . 265 14. 34 
ER CR EAE A ee ON OE. 340 27,151 | 50. 0 , 335 | 
Males and females 
ne sa blesaidetctld «i FA Te aT eR Oe ee RA 13 2, 975 50. 2 . 459 23. 04 
NN ER ae ae 3 513 51.5 . 253 | . O 
EL OE PCT Ee iy NEUE ay Le 12 | 1, 510 48.9 . 367 7 
ltd aaa 97 | 7,095 47.2 . 500 23. 60 
A Ete BASIS AN ae 37 | 4, 828 49.7 . 400 19. 88 
SE CEE ER, BIDET Rees 6 Ee PTI SE 10 2, 187 £5. 2 . 382 21. 09 
EE ETL SOE TEE ET YET: 131 | 24, 618 51.2 . 392 20.0 
St EERE! ALE RITE TIPE LIE aon 20; 2,573 50. 0 . 495 aA. 2 
— Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia. .......-.---- “ a - ‘ —- 14. Bo 
eo Rie ce 3. . 196 1. 00 
inti tiahd ntdhdiurtekdbrbs bbodhetuodeswes wi 6 | 1, 060 54.0 . 292 44 
E85 LR cae 5S A Egy ; 340 | 49, 036 50.7 | 406 20, 58 
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Average Hours and Earnings for Nine Occupations, 1931, by Sex and State 


Tur averages in Table 4 are limited to the wage earners in nine of 
the most representative occupations in the industry. They illustrate 
the variations in average full-time hours per week, earnings per 
hour, and full-time earnings per week of the wage earners in each 
State in all of the occupations in Table 2. 

Average full-time hours per week for hard silk winders, male, the 
first occupation in the table, —— by States from 44 to 57, and for 
females ranged from 48 to 57.5. "AV erage earnings per hour for males 
ranged from 19.7 to 40 chee and for “females ranged from 16.8 to 
37.5 cents. Average full-time earnings per week for males in this 
occupation ranged from $10.95 to $20 and for females ranged from 
$9.27 to $18.38 


TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS .AND EARNINGS FOR NINE OCCUPATIONS, 1931, BY 
SEX AND STATE 






































































| | 
ewe Aver- | me Aver- 
| Num- Num- Aver- Aver- | age | Num-|Num- oe Aver- | age 
| = = full. age | full- | - i | full. age full- 
9 | oO | oO ,| e@arn- | time 9) '¢) earn- time 
eed | estab- | wage ed ings | earn- | estab- | wage — ings | earn- 
| lish- | earn- per per | ings lish- | earn- per per ings 
|ments| ers | .o,| hour | per |ments| ers | ¥ eek | Hour per 
| week i week 
Winders, hard silk, male Winders, hard silk, female 
6. ‘ ‘a Seas . 5 142 | 49.0 | $0. 375 | $18. 38 
Maryland_ “se poate ae ee ee ‘ 140 | 50. 0 . 227 11. 35 
Massachusetts | 1) (1) oe ee 6 158 | 48.0 | .222 10. 66 
New Jersey l 15 | 44.0 | $0.300 | $13. 20 25 449 | 48.2 | . 344 16. 58 
New York soe 2 9 | 50.0} .400| 20.00 33 | 771 149.1) .337 16. 55 
North Carolina 2 8| 65.6] .197| 10.95 3} 941 55.0] .273] 15.02 
Pennsylvania ; 6 9; 53.3] .292 15. 56 92 (3,034 | 50.3 . 284 14. 29 
Rhode Island _ - Sa ee soe . Cae 9 111 | 51.9 . 276 14. 32 
South Carolina, Alabama, and 

Coe : 2 a a oo aes ‘ 1 19 | 57.5 | . 237 13. 63 
Tennessee __- ; l 18 | 57.0} .205 11. 69 4 91 | 55.2 | . 168 9. 27 
\)- Seen ’ l (?) @) | @Q) (1) 3 96 54.0] .238 12. 85 

=e ae : 14 61 51. 9 . 267 | 13.86 183 5, 105 50. 1 | 293 14. 68 

| 
| Spinners, male Spinners, female 
aOR ere | | | 

Citic cncoduninncan | 3 49 | 53.4 | $0.426 | $22.75 3 | 64 | 48.2 | $0.386 | $18.61 
MOISE. oo cncnncoes 3 56 | 58. 0 .323 | 18.73 3| 47) 50.0 . 246 12. 30 
Massachusetts -_ _ ___- 3 54 | 52.1 . 282! 14.69 3 99 | 48.0 . 184 8. 83 
New Jersey -......-- 17 | 162 | 51.5 . 433 22. 30 20 208 | 47.9 . 346 16. 57 
New York. 11 202 | 54.9 . 406 22. 29 12 415 | 48.8 . 333 16. 25 
North Carolina 4) 24) 57.1 .295 | 16.84 3| 55 | 55.0 . 271 14. 91 
Pennsylvania__- r 59 (1,117 | 54.2 . 330 17. 89 54 |1,314 | 50.6 . 278 14. 07 
Rhode Island _ _- 3} 32) 53.5 -381 | 20.38 1 4 | 48.0 . 237 11. 38 
South Carolina, Alabama, and | } 

i «Sess 1 6 | 57.5 -220 | 12.65 1 12 | 57.5 . 210 12. 08 
i Sa 3 33 | 56.9 tte 9. 79 3 70 | 55.1 . 192 10. 58 
2 | a: eae ; 2) 50| 54.7 275 15. 04 1; 658] 55.0 . 265 14. 58 

. aa ‘ 109 |1,794 | 54.2] .344 18. 64 104 > 346 | 50.2 . 289 14. 51 








| Less than 3 wage earners; data included in total. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR NINE OCCUPATIONS, 
SEX AND STATE—Continued 






























































































































































| | Aver- | | 
Num- |Num- ay ow Aver- | age |Num- Num- —— Aver- 
ber | ber fail: age | full- | ber | ber | # fal. age 
State of of time | °4™- | time of time | &@r- 
estab- | wage hours| 2285 | earn- estab- | wage hours! 1285 
lish- | earn- or per | ings lish- | earn- | er per 
ments| ers com | hour per |ments!| ers oak hour 
week , 
} 
Winders, soft silk, male Winders, soft silk, female 
ee Set ese : . 
Pap <2 ee 1 | (1) | (2) | (2) | (1) 9 125 | 49.0 | $0. 364 
EE Se PS 4 28 | 47.7 « 327 C 
New Jersey - ------ ane : 1 5 | 49.5 | $0. 389 | $19. 28° 61} 445 | 46.4 . 409 h 
aw Seem. ........-. ea i de neal PE ie. ee AES BE re 3 35 | 47.2 . 390 N 
North Carolina_ _- panvclvenivngelinatiniil ERM BET get 2 53 | 55.0 | .308 N 
Pennsy lvania_ alien idan 2 9 | 64.7 | .341 | 22.06 36 715 | 50.5 . 304 N 
Rhode Island _ _- 1} @ | ol] @ (1) 6] 117| 48.9] .3651 i 
South Carolina, Alabama, and | k 
Georgia _ _--_- ee rio Genre: Sees! LS eee 2 7 | 55.0 . 235 § 
pO eS eee 1} 4/550] .167/ 9.19 1 9 | 57.5) 196 | 
RE REET SE re SEO SRE ERB: "RE ; 2 20 | 55.0 174 i 
, ne : 6 | 22 | 57.3] .319 | 18. 28 126 |1, 554 | 49. 2 
| 
Redraw ers, male Redrawers, female 
| | 
EE ee | ] (1) (1) () | (@) 3 29 | 49.0 | $0. 331 
peeryiena........... EAs 1} () (1) (4) © 3 61 | 50.0 . 252 
Massachusetts - - - -- . se Se 4 33 | 47.2 . 267 | 
New Jersey ----.----- Re aia el 16 174 | 48.3 . 269 | 
New York---_-.-- ne l 50.0 | $0.193 | $9.65 11 | 257] 48.9 . 270 
North Carolina l ay” (1) (1) | (1) l (4) (1) (1) 
Pennsylvania - - 8 54 | 52.6 194 | 10.20 64 |1,215 | 50.9 . 229 
Rhode Island -_---_--- CREE A eae CaS cee Ves 3 21 | 48.8 . 233 
South Carolina, Alabama, | 
and Georgia___...-__-- l | 3 | 57.5 . 213 | 12. 23 2 14 | 57.1 . 194 
Tennessee_________- Ba ERE: PEE Ree, CSE eE Reg! | 2 18 | 57.1 . 187 
| a ee SS: ee LS heels 4 63 | 53. 1 . 281 
EE oe 13 63 | 52.7 | . 197 | 10. 38 | 113 es | 50. 4 . 243 | 12 
Warpers, male Warpers, female 
CS EEE EO 8 34 | 51.7 | $0.616 | $31. 85 y 135 | 50.6 | $0. 477 $24. | 
Massachusetts... ...-.-.---- 10 | 26} 49.4 .613 | 30.28 10 50 | 47.8 . 497 23. 76 
New Jersey ------- palate te ape, 53 218 | 47.9 . 893 42.77 38 231 | 45.7 . 545 24. 91 
xe isa 21; 1251 61.1 . 701 35. 82 15 58 48.6 6B. 7 
North Carolina____- . : 5 | 50 | 55.2 . 416 22. 96 5 128 | 55.0 
Pennsylvania-_--__-_- , 54 477] 51.8 .588 | 30.46 62 (1,113 | 50.7 
Rhode Island _-_--_---- 9 23 | 50.9 . 627 31. 91 14 163 | 49.4 
South — Alabama, 
and Georgia_---- ; 1 | 6 | 57.5 .253 | 14.55 3 27 | 56.7 
Tennessee___._____- 3{ 15| &.9 .361 | 20.54 4 28 | 56.6 
a RAR eae 2) 19] 55.0 - 299 16. 45 4 41 | 55.0 
SRS Eee 166 | | 51. 1 Pt 48 cad 33. 11 | 164 |} 974 FO. 4 | 
Quillers, male Quillers, female 
| 
| 
ee cain dibiny al 3 12 | 54.1 | $0. 233 | $12.61 10 158 | 50.4 | $0. 314 
Maryland..-.--.---- icsliieln adden’ ] (!) (*) (1) (') 1} ( () (1) 
Ae 6 25 | 52.6 .247 | 12.99 11 96 | 46.3 . 193 
. § aa 1 3 | 49.5 .285 | 14.11 76 | 316 | 46.3 . 345 
New York..--.---. nice eidndkaaneeed 2 7 | 53.8 .258 | 13.88 24] 129 | 48.4 . 291 
ee 3 31 | 55.5 . 244 13. 54 6 60 | 55.0 . 238 
oo so en neni 36 | 136 | 53.8 256 | 13.77 84 | 906 | 50.4 . 240 
Do nencusucowsnen 2 3 | 53.3 327 | 17.45 15 94 | 50.1 . 305 
South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Georgia.._-.--.----- re 3 63 | 55.0 224} 12.32 3 91 | 55.3 . 222 
‘Tennessee_---.-_---- ee ee. 2 9 | 57.1 - 192 10. 96 3 26 | 56.9 . 154 
, RSET aR DRE ce 3 9} 55.0 . 422 23. 21 5 57 | 54.8 . 275 
ESS idee Logi 62} 299 | 54.2 .250 | 12.55 238 |1, 934 | 50.0 . 265 























1 Less than 3 wage earners; data included in total. 
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TABLE 4—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR NINE OCCUPATIONS, 1931, BY 
‘ SEX AND STATE—Continued 






































































































































2 Aver- . Aver- 
Num- |Num- e —“* Aver- age | Num- Num-\“* ~g Aver- age 
ber | ber ful. age full- ber | ber file age full- 
State of of time | &!2- time of of time | ©!2- time 
estab- | wage | ings earn- | estab- | wage | ings earn- 
lish- | earn- pees per ings lish- | earn- ey per ings 
ments| ers Hon hour | per |ments| ers kf hour | per 
week week 
| Weavers, broad silk, male Weavers, broad silk, female 
Connecticut-....-.------------| 10] 779] 52.2 | $0.517 | $26. 99 10 | 486 | 49.0 | $0.422 | $20.68 
Massachusetts --.-.-.------ 12 } 47 7 50. 4 . 456 22. 98 7 203 48. 0 ‘ 360 17. 28 
| 6 | 70 |1,669 | 47.9 . 544 26. 06 62 |1,078 | 47.5 . 493 23. 42 
New York - wennnena----- 25 796 51.0 5 496 25. 30 23 528 47.3 : 428 20. 24 
North Carolina... --- | 8] 710] 55.0] .474| 26.07 6] 76) 55.0) .39] 21.78 
Pennsylvania. - .--- 70 |3, 964 | 51.7 . 504 26. 06 69 |2,831 | 50.1 . 411 20. 59 
Rhode Island - - - ---- 17 | 930} 50.6 . 534 | 27.02 13 351 | 49.4 . 501 24. 75 
South Carolina, Alabama, | | 
and Georgm.............. 4 169 | 54.6 . 325 17. 75 5 108 | 55.4 . 278 15. 40 
NN eee 4 | 101 | 56.5 . 247 13. 96 4 117 | 56. 6 . 221 12. 51 
Ra Seppe ---| 4 201 _| 52.7 . 294 15. 49 4 126 | 53.8 319 17. 16 
a | 224 |9,796 | 51.2| .499| 25.55] 203 |5,904 | 49.6| .422| 20.93 
Sve. Se re | { | 
| Pickers, cloth, male Pickers, cloth, female 
a . bed | . | ‘sie es q 74 | 49.7 | $0.302 | $15.01 
Massachusetts - - - ----- ‘ | ] (1) (1) (1) (?) 1] 66 | 46.7 . 229 10 69 
New Jersey ....-.-----.- | 3 | 6 | 44.0 | $0. 600 | $26. 40 47 | 193 | 46.2 . 351 16. 22 
New York. hana ose | 3 3 | 50.5 . 449 22. 67 24 124 | 49.0 . 279 13. 67 
North Carolina- - - - eee 1 () (1) (1) () 4 13 | 55.0 . 238 13. 09 
Pennsylvania | 11 46 | 53.1 . 221 11. 74 62| 442) 51.1 . 242 12. 37 
Rhode Island - _ _.--- Fe Rien Se Meee 14 85 | 49.3 . 307 15.14 
South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Georgia. ae 1 | 4} 50.0 . 290 14. 50 4 16 | 55.0 . 208 11. 44 
Tennessee-.-- - -- ae ee Ae: ee Re es ee eee 4 20 | 56.8 . 151 8. 58 
| RS | i} 3|55.0| .165| 9.08 4] 29] 55.0] .165 9. 08 
ae ae a Dc: AS + Rat Pskae® Koel 
aiidevnandbecee 21; 64/1] 52.0 . 260 13. 52 183 |1,062 | 49.8 . 270 13. 45 
sar : 
Loom fixers, male 
Connecticut..-...-...----- | 10) 138 | 49.6 | $0. 769 | $38. 14 
Massachusetts - ..------- cheal 12; 58 | 49.2 .767 | 37.74 
J ) a wala Ricetcdei 73 | 210] 47.1 . 934 | 43.99 
0 EE eae 29 126 | 49.4 . 790 39. 03 
North Carolina... -........--- s 104 | 55.0 . 564 31. 02 
Penueyi ves... ............ 7 672 | 51.9 . 753 | 39.08 
Rhode Island ---_--- idbaae 16 104 | 50.3 .794 | 39.94 
South Carolina, Alabama, 
end Georgia...............-.. 5 46 | 54.7 409 | 22.37 
C—O 4 20 | 56.8 . 399 | 22. 66 
a 4 40 | 53.4 . 499 26.65 
a | 234 |1,518 | 51.0] .746 | 38. 05 




















1 Less than 3 wage earners; data included in total. 


Hours and Earnings in Five Departments of the Iron and Steel 
Industry, 1931 


fb nai article presents average hours and earnings in 1931 for the 
wage earners in all occupations combined in each of five depart- 
ments in the iron and steel industry in the United States, in compar- 
ison with like averages for 1929 and for each of the preceding years, 
back to 1913, in which studies of the industry have been made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. The five depart- 
ments covered are puddling mills, blooming mills, plate mills, bar 
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mills, and rail mills. Index numbers of these averages are shown {oy 
the wage earners of each department by years, the base year hy ‘ing 
1914 for the puddling mill department and 1913 for each of the othe 
departments. (Wage figures for puddling mills were not ¢ol. 
lected by the bureau prior to 1914.) This article also shows 931 
and 1929 averages for the wage earners in each of the principal 
occupations in each of the five departments of the industry. 
Averages and index numbers of the averages for three departments 
(blast furnaces, Bessemer converters and open-hearth furnaces) 
were published in the November, 1931, Monthly Labor Review, 
Similar figures for wage earners in two departments (sheet mills 
and tin-plate mills) will appear in a later issue of the Review. These 
will be followed by a bulletin of the bureau, showing for the 10 de- 
partments of the industry the hours and earnings in much more detail 
than can be shown here. 


Hours and Earnings, 1929 and 1931, by Departments 


Wace earners in puddling mills earned an average of 59.2 cents per 
hour in 1931, as compared with 68.6 cents per hour in 1929 , a decrease 
of 13.7 per cent. Their average full-time hours per w eek were 53.) 
in 1931 and 50.3 in 1929, an increase of 2.7 hours per week, or 5.4 per 
cent. The increase was due in part to the loss in 1931 of five mills 
that were included in 1929. They were not in operation and substi- 
tutes could be obtained for only two of them, leaving a net loss of 
three mills between 1929 and 1931. Their average full-time earnings 
per week were $31.38 in 1931 and $34.51 in 1929, a decrease of 9.1 
per cent. The percentage decrease in earnings per week was es 
than the decrease in earnings per hour because of the increase in 
average full-time hours per w veek between 1929 and 1931. 

Wage earners in blooming mills earned an average of 66.4 cents per 
hour in 1931 as against 66.6 cents in 1929, a decrease of less than 
1 per cent. Their average full-time hours per week were 52.6 in 
1931 and 55.0 in 1929, and their average full-time earnings per week 
were $34.93 in 1931 and $36.63 in 1929. 

Wage earners in plate mills earned an average of 62.7 cents per hour 
in 1931 and 63.9 cents in 1929, a decrease of 1.9 per cent. Their 
average full-time hours per week were 56.7 in 1931 and 58.0 in 1929, 
and their average full-time earnings per week were $35.55 in 1931 and 
$37.06 in 1929. 

Wage earners in bar mills earned an average of 58.8 cents per hour 
in 1931 and 62.5 cents in 1929, a decrease of 5.9 percent. Their aver- 
age full-time hours per week were 55.0 in 1931 and 55.6 in 1929 and 
their average full-time earnings per week were $32.34 in 1931 and 
$34.75 in 1929. 

Wage earners in standard rail mills earned an average of 61.3 cents 
per hour in 1931 and 62.8 cents in 1929, a decrease of 2.4 per cent. 
Their average full-time hours per week were 54.9 in 1931 and 56.0 in 
1929, and their average full-time earnings per week were $33.65 in 
1931 and $35.17 in 1929. 
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Scope of Study 


Tue basic wage figures for this report, except for a very few mills, 
were taken for the half-monthly pay period ending March 31, 1931, 
and are for the following number of mills and wage earners: 


Number of 
wage earners 
Putas Gevartment (6 mills) .............6202--..---. 980 
Blooming department (33 mills) .............-..-------- 5, 285 
I a ties den i tne wenn Salt ies we 4, 090 
Oa ee _... 7, 104 
ee CrP, 5. 6inckhmseeewdee aeasewwauan < 2, 897 


These mills and wage earners are sufficient in number to represent 
fairly the conditions in each of the five departments of the industry 
for the country as a whole, and also for each locality. 

Data were collected in 1931 from the same mills as in 1929, if still 
in operation and representative. A few were not operating or had 
ceased to be representative. Substitutions were made when available 
to continue the representative character of the figures. It was not 
possible to obtain a substitute in each locality for each puddling mill 
that had been included in the 1929 report, because such mills were not 
in operation in all of the localities during the period of the 1931 study 
of the industry. Consequently the 1931 wage figures are for 8 pud- 
dling mills, as compared with 11 for 1929. The loss of the three mills, 
as already stated, is responsible in part for the increase shown in the 
average full-time hours per week between these two years. 


Trend of Hours and Earnings since 1913 


TABLE 1 shows, for each of the five departments covered in this 
article, the trend of hours and earnings since 1913. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, FOR 
SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1931, FOR ALL EMPLOYEES COMBINED, IN PUDDLING, 
BLOOMING, PLATE, BAR, AND RAIL MILL DEPARTMENTS 

















is Index numbers 
—_ Aver- 1913= 100)! 
- ind Aver- | age —ew 
Department and year time | C@mm- | time | Ful. E Full- 
hours — a time oe 4 time 
per aoe = hours - earn- 
week on k per Maal ings per 
ee week week 
Puddling mills: 
OS FE RTE eae eee SOR: oh STEW | 53.2 | $0.328 | $17.45 100 100 100 
1915... EE 1 A eC Sane ae es Ne a §2. 2 315 16. 44 98 96 O4 
OT ee eer er ee eee ' 683.9 . B85 47.70 101 270 273 
a nai PRS OF es | 62.1] . 496 25. 84 98 151 148 
Sih etaheeet | ee . 721 40. 16 105 220 230 
ae 2 eae . 657 | 34. 23 98 200 196 
> | 60.3 . 686 34. 51 95 209 198 
OS Ee ee ee ee eee ees a ee eee ee | 63.0 . 592 31. 38 100 180 180 
Blooming mills: 
1913___ “] SRT SSE eR 15 RC 2 Cee ORs ee fie .265 | 19.35 100 100 100 
I en id ded eam auus 70. 5 . 269 18. 96 97 102 98 
RT VERE RE AS te 71.0 . 268 | 19.03 97 101 98 
OR Si ees ores ae 5 sable aun Stic 67.5 . 659 44. 48 92 249 230 
no tt cagatmacecknwke ‘ 68. 0 472 32. 10 93 178 166 
dn te mant 54. 6 . 613 33. 47 75 231 173 
Sa ee 54, 2 .627 | 33.98 74 237 176 
Eee 55.0 . 666 36. 63 75 251 189 
a be! eee eee ee . 664 | 34.93 72 251 181 

















! Except for puddling mills, for which 1914= 100. 
87017°—31——13 [1447] 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF. FOR 
SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1931, FOR ALL EMPLOYEES COMBINED, IN PUDDLING 
BLOOMING, PLATE, BAR, AND RAIL MILL DEPARTMENTS—Continued — 
































wae Index numbers 
-er- ¥ 1913 = 100 
_ iets ane (1913 = 10 
full- age _ 
“ hs : earn- ime i 
Department and year knead ings earn- —_ Earn- 
per per ings hours ings | 
week hour per per per | 
week week hour 
| 
Plate mills: 
1913_ ee ee ee ee 69.9 | $0. 255 | $17. 82 100 100 
1914_ phaiacwdh ie Wikaede tate eam 69. 0 258 17. 80 99 101 
1915_ ; fe ta Me CEE 2 bey oe 69.8 270 18. 58 98 106 
1920_ ie . a : 68. 8 671 46. 16 98 263 
1922_ J 66. 2 476 31. 51 95 187 
1924. __ _ 57.2 562 32. 15 82 220 
1926_ ; 55.8 606 | 33.81 sO 238 
SA wn idebekdbaltch be 58. 0 639 37. 06 83 251 
CP ARS Tee nae 56. 7 627 35. 55 81 246 
Bar mills: 
1913_ ; dae ‘ | 6L5 288 17. 71 100 100 
1914 : — ee 278 17.15 100 97 
1915_ F wie 3Jo5\ eee 266 16. 33 100 92 
1920_ as noe] 61.8 713 44. 06 100 248 
as Cae ; a 486 | 29.74 100 169 
1924_ - ae — 55. 6 585 32. 53 90 203 
1926___- 54. 7 . 591 32. 33 89 205 
eS 55. 6 . 625 34. 75 90 | 217 
 =SSeerr 55. 0 588 | 32.34 89 | 204 
Standard rail mills: 
1913_ ; P ve 70.9 . 254 18. 01 100 100 
1914_ ' . 70. 1 . 252 17. 67 99 99 
1915_ : : ote Es! 70.9 246 | 17.44 100 97 
1920_ 7 ee a — 61.2 632 38. 68 86 249 
1922_ cates eS a 470 | 28.91 87 185 
1924. ee ee bs 57.4 573 | 32.89 81 226 
1926_ pte ee P 55. 5 595 33. 02 78 234 | 
1929____- eee 56. 0 628 | 35.17 79 247 | 
a " —_ 54.9 613 33. 65 77 241 





Hours and Earnings, 1929 and 1931, by Department and Occupation 


TaBLE 2 shows average hours and earnings and the per cent of 
wage earners at each classified group of full-time hours per week in 1929 
pi 1931, in each of the specified occupations in each department. 
Similar figures for each of the occupations in the table for the specified 
years from 1907 to 1929 in bar mills, from 1910 to 1929 in blooming 
mills and plate mills, from 1914 to 1929 in puddling mills, and from 
1926 to 1929 in rail mills appear in Bulletin No. 513. Figures for 
level-handed bushelers and heaters and for squeezer men in puddling 
mills were collected in 1931 only. 

Puddling mills.—Average full-time hours per week were more in 9 
and less in 6 of the specified occupations in this department in 1931 
than in 1929, in 2 there was no change, and in 3 occupations averages 
are shown for 1931 only. Hours ranged in 1929, by occupation, from 
an average of 46.3 for level-handed puddlers, to 62.1 for roll engineers, 
and in 1931 from 49.2 to 65.6 respectively for the same occupations. 
The increase in hours from 62.1 in 1929 to 65.6 in 1931 for roll engineers 
was more than for the wage earners in any other occupation in the 
department. 

Average earnings per hour were more in 6 and less in 11 occupations 
in 1931 than in 1929; they ranged in 1929 by occupation from 38.9 
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cents for laborers to $1.374 for heaters, and in 1931 from 30.0 cents 
for “other roll hands” to $1.084 for level-handed bushelers. Other roll 
hands had average earnings per hour of 47.9 cents in 1929. Average 
earnings for shearmen’s helpers increased from 46.4 cents per hour 
in 1929 to 51.1 cents in 1931—a greater increase than was shown for 
any other occupation. Heaters earned an average of $1.374 in 1929 
and 90.7 cents in 1931; their loss was more than that of the wage 
earners in any other occupation in puddling mills. 

Average full-time earnings per week were more in 6 and less in 

11 occupations in 1931 than in 1929. Averages in the various 
occupations ranged in 1929 from $21.20 for laborers to $69.80 for 
heaters, and in 1931 from $16.80 for other roll hands to $56.91 for 
level-handed bushelers. Other roll hands averaged $26.49 in 1929. 
Blooming mills—Average full-time hours per week were less in 
each of the 12 specified occupations in this department in 1931 than 
in 1929, and ranged in 1929 from 53.4 for rollers to 57.0 for laborers, 
and in 1931 from 51.3 for bottom makers to 55.6 for laborers. 
Average earnings per hour were more in 2 and less in 10 occupations 
in 1931 than in 1929 and ranged in 1929 from 46.3 cents for laborers 
to $1.542 for rollers, and in 1931 from 46.0 cents for laborers to $1.438 
for rollers. ‘Table men earned an average of 65.6 cents in 1929 and 
74.5 cents in 1931, and manipulators earned an average of $1.010 in 
1929 and $1.028 in 1931. Of the 10 occupations in which earnings 
were less in 1931 than in 1929, the loss by heaters (from $1.358 to 
$1.234) was more than for any other occupation in blooming mills. 
Average full-time earnings per week were more in 1 and less in 11 
occupations in 1931 than in 1929. The average for table men was 
$38.29 in 1931 and $36.08 in 1929. Heaters, the occupation showing 
the largest decrease, averaged $74.55 in 1929 and $64.79 in 1931. 
Plate mills —Average full-time hours per week were more in 6 
and less in 10 of the specified occupations in this department in 1931 
than in 1929, and ranged by occupations in 1929 from 55.4 for screw 
men, main rolls, universal mills, to 63.0 for screw men, sheared plate 
mills, and in 1931 from 55.5 for laborers to 63.2 for screw men, side 
rolls, universal mills. 
Average earnings per hour were more in 2 and less in 14 of the speci- 
fied occupations in 1931 than in 1929 and ranged by occupation in 
1929 from 40.9 cents for laborers to $1.595 for rollers, sheared plate 
mills, and in 1931 from 43.3 cents for laborers to $1.554 per hour for 
rollers, sheared plate mills. 

Average full-time earnings per week were less in 1931 than in 1929 
in each of the 16 specified occupations, even though average earnings 
per hour in two occupations were more in 1931 than in 1929. Earn- 
ings per week were less for the two occupations because their average 
full-time hours per week were less in 1931 than in 1929. Averages 
for rollers, sheared plate mills, were $97.30 in 1929 and $89.20 in 
1931. This loss or difference was more than for any other occupation. 
Bar mills —Average full-time hours per week were more in 10 and 
less in 7 of the 18 specified occupations in this department in 1931 
than in 1929. Roll hands, other, averaged 55.1 in 1929 and in 1931. 
Averages by occupations ranged in 1929 from 53.3 for bundlers to 
60.1 for roll engineers, and in 1931 from 53.5 for shearmen to 59.3 
for roll engineers. 
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Average earnings per hour were more for chargers and helpers jp 
1931 than in 1929 and less for each of the other specified occupations 
Averages in 1929 ranged by occupations from 39.9 cents for laborer. 
to $1.822 for rollers, and in 1931 from 39.4 cents to $1.542 per }.oy, 
respectively, for the same occupations. ; 

Average full-time earnings per week were less in each of the spec ified 
occupations in 1931 than in 1929, and ranged by occupations {rom 
$22.34 for laborers to $100.21 for rollers in 1929, and from $21.35 
for laborers to $85.43 for rollers in 1931. 

Rail mills —Average full-time hours per week were more in § and 
less in 13 of the 21 specified occupations in this department in 193] 
than in 1929, and ranged in 1929 from 49.8 for roll engineers to (0.1 
for table men, and in 1931 from 51.1 for roll engineers to 58.0 for 
laborers. 

Average earnings per hour were more in 4 and less in 16 occupations 
in 1931 than in 1929. Averages for straighteners’ helpers were 62.5 
cents per hour in 1929 and 1931. Averages by occupations ranged 
from 40.0 cents for laborers to $1.676 per hour for rollers in 1929, and 
in 1931 from 40.6 cents to $1.596 per hour, respectively, for the same 
occupations. 

Average full-time earnings per week were more in 3 and less in 1§ 
of the specified occupations in 1931 than in 1929 and ranged by occu- 
pations in 1929 from $23.92 for laborers to $89.67 for rollers, and in 
1931 from $23.55 for laborers to $85.71 for rollers. 





TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WORK. 
ING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK IN SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS IN PUDDLING, BLOOMING, PLATE, BAR, AND RAIL MILLS 


Puddling mills 





| 
Per cent of employees wh 






































erage full-time hours per week 
Aver- _ | Aver- were— 
Num-| age = = age 
| Num-|ber of| full- | O°" | full- l 
Occupation | Year | ber of | em- | time | j,,, | time Over Over! Over 
plants | ploy- |hours or weekly = nd A | 7 
ees | per earn- jand| anc and | .. | and 
| week hour ings jun-| un- 60 | un- | 7? | un- 
der| der der de 
| | 60 72 84 
| | | | | 
OR eee 1929 11 86 | 51.1 \$0. 524 $26.78 | 19 63 | 15 |_--- 3 
1931 8 47 | 51.4 . 547 | 28.12 | 32 45 | 23 Jeahesabe 
LS 74 STS Lee ae 1. ch Be i-5.-1.....}..--|-. 
1931 6 124 | 54.3 . 793 | 43. 06 1 a wae PRE ee 
Puddlers, level handed ---_--- | 1929 9| 702 | 46.3| .880| 40.74] 55 | 45} ----}__-_- a a 
| 1931 7 218 | 49.2|} .691 | 34.00) 51 | ee A ee 
Puddler’s helpers._..._.----- | 1929 8| 191 | 51.7] .519| 26.83| 12} 88|_|.....|.__- 2 
| 1931 6] 137 | 54.3] .540| 20.32] 1] 99].-j. 0} | 
Bushelers, level handed_____- 1931 1 6 | 52.5 | 1.084 | 56.91 |....| 100}____|.._}____|_- 
i OY PRESS | 1929 3 5 | 50.8 | 1.374 | 69.80 |---| 100 |---|]. ® 
1931 t 10 | 53.1 . 907 | 48. 16 |____| 100 a are SR 
Heaters, level handed________| 1931 1 4 | 58.0] .654 | 37.93 |....| 100}___-|_.___|___-| 
Heaters’ helpers. -.........--- 1929 2 618.9 |. Dees eee bs. 8.5...)----|}-- 
1931 2 5 | 52.9 . 618 | 32. 69 |____} 100 i Se 
Squeezer men_..........----- 1931 1 3 | 53.0; .619 | 32.81 |____| 100 j...-}_.__.|_-- 
inhi onendnied 1929 10 21 | 51.3| .479 | 24.57| 33 | 62] 5 |_____|_- 
1931 6 10 | 50.7 439 | 22.26 | 40 | 60 |___-|_.--- hi 
Roll engineers.........------ 1929 9} 16/621] .540] 33.53/31] 6| 25] 13 |-__- 
1931 8] 11 | 65.6| .469| 30.77|....| 27| 18] 9 | 4 
SR eee ee See 1929 9 19 | 51.7 | 1.235 | 63.85 | 25 | 7O| 5 j___--|.--- 
1931 7 11 | 50.5 956 | 48.28 | 36; 64 |____|- 
EL RTS) ee 1929 8 23 | 48.1| .753 | 36.22) 48] 43 | 9 j_.-.-/_.-- 
1931 6 16 | 51.1 oGie | G1. 45 1 20:1. 76 }......1=.-.- 
oo RE Pe 11 30 | 50.4| .806 | 40.62; 33 | 63); 3 |__--_|_--- 
1931 7 14 | 51.4 - 604 | 31.05 | 29 3 iS eee SESE See ee 
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» 2.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WORK- 
“<q EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK IN SPECIFIED 
.“CUPATIONS IN PUDDLING, BLOOMING, PLATE, BAR, AND RAIL MILLS—Contd. 
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Puddling mills—-Continued 


































































































































































| 
Per cent of employees whose av 
erage full-time hours per week 
)Aver-| ay er- Aver- were— 
- Num-} age | “oo. age 
Num- |ber of| full- | ®8° | full- 
Occupation Year | ber of | em- | time | “°™"" | time Over Over Over 
plants | ploy- | hours om weekly| vee a 60 72 
ees | per | earn- |and!] anc and|.., jand|., 
| week hour ings jun-| un- 60 un- | ‘“ | un- 84 
|der| der der der 
| 60 72 84 
= pe — ee BS0 FS bre Oe _ 
Ee 10 28 | 52.3 |$0. 541 ($28.29 | 14) 79] 7 |----- = pices 
1931 8 19 | 51.0 . 484 | 24.68 | 32 _ . ae Ee ; 
Roll hands, other... ......-- 1929 3} 5| 55.3] 2479] 26.49] 40] 40] 20 | 222 2fo) )o 
1931 1 Lim Oi <a k BSL... We i...i-.-.. 
Se 1929 9] 45) 50.9] .572] 20.11 | 24) 73] 2|___-- hh eae 
| 1931 6 27 50.9 | .459 | 23.36] 15 5 ee Eee ° 
a teen -| 1929 10 16 | 54.1 573 | 31.00 | 13 pt SRR ter Se Seade 
1931 8 12 | 52.9 - 603 | 31.90 | 25 3 ee Eee ee ‘ 
SE ee a 1929 9 78 | 54.5 oe E a wk SL Oe bose gp 3 ees ae. 
| 1931] 8 36 | 54.3 - 386 | 20.96 |_...]| 94 @ fcaest 
Shearmen’s helpers---------- | 1929 10 28 | 54.0] .464 | 25.06 7 75) 14 4 a 
| 1931 8 19 | 51.0} .511 | 26.06 | 37] 58/--..) 5 j-.--}---..|---- 
Ad ciia siti Ba | 
Blooming mills 
| | | | 
eee een 1929 | 30 217 | 55.4 |$0.919 |$50. 91 | 13 | a ee i ee 2 
1931} 32] 211] 52.2) .845| 44.11/29] 64) 4] 1] 1] 114. 
OS ae ee 1929 } 30 151 | 54.9 | 1.358 | 74.55 | 13 ae 8 2 ee = 
| 1931 33 | 165 | 52.5 | 1.234 | 64.79] 21 | 75/-.-.| 1] 2] 1/]---- 
Heaters’ helpers. ......-.-.---| 1929 18 79 | 56.4 853 | 48. 11 9 (ye _2 TS eel ; 2 
1931 19} 61] 54.7] .783 | 42.83]25] 6i| 2] 2] 7 |_.--- | 5 
Bottom makers.........-.---| 1929 29 | 136 | 54.0] .860] 46.44/18] 65) 1] 10 een | 3 
1931 31 131 | 51.3 855 | 43.86 | 31 65} 4|..._. | =e Bcd 
Bottom makers’ helpers. - - 1929 | 25 164 | 53.7 . 663 | 35.60 | 28 52 | 15 1 ae : 
1931 | 25 153 | 52.8 . 625 | 33.00 | 23 69 + tae See Sears 
Rell empimeers............... 1929 22 65 | 56.6 | 1.006 | 56.94 | 12 65 ee ee 3 3 
1931 20 51 | 53.7 - 952 | 51.12 | 27 51 | 16 . £.... Sane 
EE eres | 1929 30 87 | 53.4 | 1.542 | 82.34 | 34 49; 9 2 2 ~ 
| 1931 33 86 | 52.4 | 1.438 | 75.35 | 43 | 37) 17 | ® 3 ie ae 
Mamuueeits...... ......<.0-- | 1929 29 91 | 54.3 | 1.010 | 54. 84 | 33 45 | 14 2 ----| 5 
| 1931 32 84 | 52.5 | 1.028 | 53.97 | 43 33 | 21 1 1 | bar 
I | 1929 15 48 | 55.0 - 656 | 36.08 | 25 | ae ee Si." 3 oo 
| 1931 12 33 | 51.4 . 745 | 38.29 | 48 36 9 > Ee ae 
Ee are 1929 | 29 91 | 53.5] .864 | 46.22] 35] 51 7 4 eo Ree 2 
1931 | 29 91 | 51.6 . 820 | 42.31 | 53 31 | 14 1 5 SS: Re 
Shearmen’s helpers ---------- 1929 25 | 134 | 54.9] .622 | 34.15 | 28] 47] 14 es eae oe 
1931 24] 103/521] .594] 30.95/55] 20) 20] 3] 1|__-_L|_.. 
Ee i 28 423 | 57.0 | .463 | 26.39 | 32 33 | 20 _ $e Save a 
| 1931 30 | 340] 55.6) .460) 25.58 | 29) 17) 51 sas | beled es 
Plaie mills 
Charging-crane and charg- | 
ing-machine operators_-_-_--| 1929 17 91 | 59.6 |$0. 756 1$45.06 | 20; 26) 5] 21] 4] 23 {_--- 
1931 17 96 | 56.9 | .722 | 41.08 | 29 | 28) 17 2 a ey eee 
EE ae ae 1929 17 72 | 57.9 | 1.220 | 70.64]17) 47 j-.-.| 15] 3 _- 
1931 17 75 | 55.8 | 1.140 | 63.61 | 23 | 51 5 fe ae 8 Se 
Heaters’ helpers----------- 1929 14 92 | 62.4 | .671 | 41.87 |_- 38 | 10] 24} 23 5 ‘eal 
1931 14 81 | 61.8] .629 | 38.87} 7 | 35) 20 91/16] 14}..-- 
Roll engineers. .....-..----- 1929 11 31 | 62.2] .675 | 41.99 | 32 10 j....| 32] 18 ef 
1931 11 28 | 62.5; .664] 41.50} 18] 11/32] 18]----) 14 7 
Rollers, sheared-plate mills_-| 1929 12 29 | 61.0 | 1.595 | 97.30] 21] 21) 7] 31 ]-.--| 21 j---- 
1931 13 34 | 57.4 | 1.554 | 89.20] 15 | 44] 6) 24].---| 12]... 
Screw men, sheared-plate é 
a dons onbenncatc<- 1929 1] 39 | 63.0 | 1.023 | 64.45 | 15] 28 j.--.) 26 ]-...| 31 |.--- 
1931 12 40 | 57.8 | 1.025 | 59.25 | 18 | 43 j-..-| 25} 5] 10|---- 
Table operators, sheared- 
ak Sb enkinw's 1929 12 38 | 60.0| .873 | 52.38) 16; 34] 5] 26)| 8 11 |.--. 
1931 13 48 | 57.4) .788| 45.23 | 21} 40! 4! 23] 4 ee 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES Worx. 





































































































ING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF FUL L-TIME HOURS PER WEEK IN SPECI Firp ' 
OCCUPATIONS IN PUDDLING, BLOOMING, PLATE, BAR, AND RAIL MILLS—Coniq. 
Plate mills—Continued 
Per cent of employees whos. 4 be 
erage full-time hours per wee, 
| Aver-| 4 ver. | AVer- were— 
Num-} age |* age FP 
Num-|ber of} full- | ®8° | fuil- q 
Occupation Year | ber of | em- | time eaten time Over Over lOver 
plants | ploy- |hours < weekly) 48 | 48 60 72 
ees | per t aed earn- |and| and 60 and | .., | and 
week ings |un-| un- un- | ‘* | un 
| der | der der der | %4 
| 60 | 72 R4 
| 
Hook men, sheared-plate ‘ 
SB aot eee" 1929 12 76 | 60.2 \$0.776 |$46.72 | 16 | 37/11] 16 | 9 Cc 
1931 13 95 | 56.4 755 | 42.58 | 22 46 8 12 | 12 
Roll hands, other, sheared- R 
plate mills...........---.-- 1929 11} 44] 60.7] .821 | 49.83] 20] 20/11] 39 
1931 11 50 | 60.5 737 | 44. 59 4 36 | 2 34 f R 
Rollers, universal mills_----- | 1929 6 15 | 56.7 | 1.323 | 75.01 | 20 | 40] 13 | 13 |_- 13 
1931 5 12 | 58.8 | 1.174 | 69.08 |_...| 50117] 17 |_-- 17 R 
Screw men, main rolls, uni- | 
WU Pic xcciecderosesneel 1929 6 17 | 55.4 917 | 50.80} 35 | 35] 6! 12]-. 12 F 
1931 5 14 | 58.8 834 | 49.04 |....| 43 | 29) 14]_- 14 
Screw men, side rolls, uni- } A 
De cnctetsancaeeses 1929 5 15 | 61.2 704 | 43.08 | 20} 20/20) 27 |-_- 1 
1931 4 14 | 63.2 639 | 40.38 |....| 43] 14; 21 |--- 21 T 
Roll hands, other, universal } 
RAT ae pe a IF | 1929 4 12 | 58.9] .583 | 34.34] 42] 25 /|__..| 17 a Vv T 
| 1931 4 8 | 60.2 - 531 | 31. 97 |. 38 | 25 3 f....| 25 
Shearmen_- -_--- aie ss eae camel | 1929 17} 123 | 58.0 863 | 50.05 | 20 | 28 | 24 15 | 14 ( 
| 1931 17] 140 | 57.2] .822 | 47.02/31] 25/21] 13) 11 
Shearmen’s helpers--__-.....-| 1929 17 | 568 | 57.3 | .630 | 36.10) 21] 26) 29] 16] 7 E 
| 1931 17 524 | 58.3 . 577 | 33. 64 | 19 32 | 24 14; 10 
nee _..-| 1929 15 | 225! 59.3] .409 | 24.25] 7] 21/46] 24) () E 
| 1931 16 357 | 55.5 .- 433 | 24.03 | 41 12 | 37 10 l 
} 
; I 
Bar mills 
Rit g 
Stockers__ _| 1929 30 304 | 53.5 \$0. 530 |$28. 36 | 31 44 | 21 5 ' 
1931 38 244 | 54.2] .455 | 24.66 | 33 39 | 24 5 
Ee Pe 1929 37 | 174 | 56.1 | 1.064] 59.69/31 | 20/13] 34] 2 
1931 43 175 | 57.4 - 902 | 51.77 | 17 24 | 32 7 
Heaters’ helpers. ...--| 1929 33 | 198 | 55.8] .675 | 37.67/30] 29) 19/ 14] 8 
1931 38 202 | 56.5 . 621 | 35.09 | 17 31; 36); 17 }.. 
Chargers and helpers_---_---- 1929 32 | 242) 56.1 - 554 | 31.08 | 24; 44/)16; 12] 5 | 
1931 33 181 | 54.5 . 567 | 30.90 | 31 37 | 29 a ine 
Drag downs. ____- _...| 1929 24] 132) 55.9] .554/ 30.97| 36] 14/27| 19] 5 
1931 21 86 | 56.5 - 548 | 30.96 | 19 28 | 47 oS 
Roll engineers..___....-.-.--| 1929] 20] 68] 60.1] .563| 33.84/13] 37] 6] 31] 9| 3 Il 
1931 18 50 | 59.3 . 534 | 31. 67 | 14 34 | 26 16 | 10 I 
ee oo eee 1929 39 | 127 | 55.0] 1.822 |100.21 | 26 | 42/;19] 12] 2 
1931 43 122 | 55.4 | 1.542 | 85.43 | 25 38 | 31 6 
Roughers. _- a 31 195 | 55.8 | .887 | 49.49 | 21 41 | 25 ll 3 ; 
1931 32 175 | 56.7 791 | 44.85 | 16 31 | 47 5 
Catchers _ _- ae 31 155 | 55.8 . 874 | 48.77 | 25 35 | 24 12 4 
1931 30 128 | 56. 1 781 | 43.81 | 17 37 | 40 = 1 
Stranders_. — SF 30 | 307 | 54.3 . 820 | 44.53 | 28 38 | 15 18 2 
1931 32} 230] 55.8] .701 | 39.12/19] 38;31] 12]-- 
Finishers- ..-| 1929 34 147 | 53.9 . 952 | 51.31 | 30 44/18 7 2 | 
1931 38 | 143 | 54.4] .864] 47.00/32] 29) 33 6 |. 
ee eae 27 | 172) 55.3] .650] 35.95 | 31 | 22)31] 13] 2/| 
1931 27 161 | 55.2] .645 | 35.60 | 27 27 | 42 4 |. | 
Roll hands, other____.--._---| 1929 28} 320) 55.1 . 797 | 43.91 | 18 54 | 17 11 |} (') | 
1931 31 | 284] 55.1] .712] 39.23 | 25| 39 | 36 ot ae 
oS ao 1929] 36| 545| 54.5] .601| 32.751 22] 53/17} 7| 1) ( 
1931 42| 472) 54.1 . 578 | 31. 27 | 27 39 | 30 2. 1 
GUIII , - nesiiinveciia whiin 1929 35 | 163 | 54.4] .735| 39.98/27] 42/21] 9] 1/| 
1931 40| 193 | 53.5] .594) 31.78] 38 | 34 | 25 BBs dios ( 
Shearmen’s helpers. --------- 1929 34| 534 | 54.7] .542]| 29.65 | 24] 40) 26 8} 2] ‘ 
1931 35 | 438 | 54.3] .529 | 28.72) 29) 32] 34 Bt... ‘ 
| es awe Pe 1929 19} 131 | 53.3) .543 | 28.94/40) 47] 7 6 r 
1931 22 147 | 54.3 . 513 | 27. 86 | 30 45 | 19 3... 
NG ss a datvbetitindokn da 1929 38 | 607 | 56.0 | .399 | 22. 1] 58 | 22 8} () | 
1931 39 | 637 | 54.2] .394] 21. 35 41 | 22 1 | () ia 
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1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WORK- 
ING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK IN SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS IN PUDDLING, BLOOMING, PLATE, BAR, AND RAIL MILLS—Contd, 


Rail mills 





















































— | | 
Per cent of employ- 
4 ver- |,CeS Whose average 
Aver- A ver- . age full-time hours per 
Num- age ™ e full- week were— 
Num.- |ber of} full- sll time 
Occupation Year| ber of| em- | time ines earn: 
plants} ploy-| hours oar ings | 48 Over Over 
ees | Per | hour | per |and| 4 | 60 
week week ‘te un- | 60 | un- 
; der | der 
der! 60 | | 72 
ae elena ind J ——_}|—__}_|—_| |_| 
Charging-machine operators..__....-- 1929 3 13 | 54.5 $0.718 |$39.13 | 46 | 23 __._| 31 
1931 4 20 | 54.6 687 | 34.78 | 60 |.....| 15 | 25 
ee an aie dias wate 1929 4 13 | 51.3 | 1.073 | 55.04 | 31 | a oe 
1931 5 18 | 50.5 | 1.117 | 56.41 | 50 _) == See 
eS 6 ee .| 1929 4 15 | 54.9] .651 | 35.74] 27] 471] 13 | 13 
1931 § 23 | 52.9 633 | 33.49 | 48] 35/17 |____- 
Roll engineers._-.------- baledalemeae te | 1929 2 9 | 49.8 705 | 35.11 | 67 33 N 
1931 4 18 | 51.1 922 | 47.11 | 67 17 17 
ee 5 Se hea --| 1929 6 15 | 53.5 | 1.676 | 89. 67 | 33 40 | 13 13 
1931 7 15 | 53.7 | 1.596 | 85.71 | 40 27 | 20 13 
ie ore a tn canagatgnmmnent 1929 6 16 | 54.6 993 | 54.22) 19) 56| 13 13 
1931 6 15 | 55.6 954 | 53.04 | 20 40 | 27 13 
NR Cd a en emnenenciaeeie 1929 7 70 | 52.7 770 | 40.58 | 41 | 43 | 10 6 
1931 & 81 | 52.2 816 | 42.60 | 53 27 | 15 5 
Table men pS Pe, dedi: ata : 1929 2 14 | 60.1 670 | 40.27 | 29 71 
” 1931 2 16 | 57.8 577 | 33.35 | 38 |-- oh PB 63 
I oie tac ens asdienedasen .-| 1929 7 34 | 55.0 835 | 45.93 | 15 56 | 12 18 
| 1931 & 38 |} 55.5 816 | 45.29 | 24 32 29 16 
Hot-saw men___-.--- Ee RTE --| 1929 7 21 | 53.3 681 | 36.30 | 24 7} 10 10 
1931 8 24 | 54.0 653 | 35.26 | 38 29 | 25 ~ 
SS ae .-; 1929 6 34 | 56.0 519 | 29.06; 15} 59 26 
| 1931 7 32 | 53.1 496 | 26.34 | 22] 47 | 13 19 
es 7 58 | 53.3 691 | 32.03 | 28 59} 3 10 
| 1931 7| 52| 54.0] .565] 30.51) 21) 46/19] 13 
| S| ae | 6| 87] 53.9] .571 | 30.78 | 14] 82)...| 5 
| 1931 7 136 | 52.1 §25 | 27.35 | 18 69 | 10 3 
Straighteners, Zag press. - -- .--- | 1929 7 146 | 54.1 | 1.229 | 66.49 | 31 49° 8 13 
1931 s 134 | 52.7 | 1.131 | 59.60 | 24 oes ae 1... 
Straighteners’ helpers. - -- 5S | 1929 7} 183} 54.1 625 | 33.81 | 37 | 38] 5 19 
1931 7 138 | 53.5 625 | 33.44 | 20 51 | 20 j_.... 
Chippers... | 1929 6| 121 | 56.2] .741| 41.64] 26| 40/ 8| 25 
| 1931 7} 119 | 54.3] .655 | 35.57 | 25 | 35 | 39 |__. 
Drillers and punchers. , | 1929 7 | 231) 55.7 717 | 39.94 | 29 | 29) 12 30 
| 1931 8 210 | 55.1 . 649 | 35.76 | 12 43 | 45 j_...- 
Cold-saw men 1929 7; 21) 54.1 . 532 | 28.78 | 57 |--._-| 19 24 
| 1931 7) 14] 57.1] .489] 27.92] 21) 36 | 43 |__- 
Cold-saw helpers 1929 6 70 | 54.6 .481 | 26.26 | 44 |--___| 46 10 
1931 6 50 | 53.4 -472 | 25.20 | 42 3% 3 =o 
Inspectors ‘ .-| 1929 7 102 | 56.0} .617 | 34.55 | 23 ‘0 | 18 20 
| 1931 8| 88] 55.7] .587| 32.70] 15] 36| 43 6 
Laborers. | 1929 6 245 | 59.8 . 400 | 23.92 | 20 |..__-| 44 36 
| 1931 8 | 225 | 58.0] .406 | 23.55 20 | 20 | 60 |..__- 
j 














Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries in October, 
1931 


F THE 16,250 manufacturing establishments from which data 
concerning wage changes were requested, 15,664 establishments, 
or 96.4 per cent of the total, reported no wage-rate changes during 
the month ending October 15, 1931. The 15,664 establishments 
employed 2,638,709 workers in October, 1931, or 94.4 per cent of the 
2,794,588 employees in all establishments from which wage-rate 
changes were requested. 
Two establishments reported wage-rate increases during this 
period, averaging 9.4 per cent and affecting 165 employees; 584 estab- 
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lishments, or 3.6 per cent of the total number of establishments sy). 
veyed, reported wage-rate decreases. These decreases, avers:ing 
10.9 per cent, affec ted 155,714 employees, or 5.6 per cent « all 
employees in the establishments reporting. 


WAGE CHANGES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BETWEEN <gpp. 
TEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1931 























| | 
Number of establish- | Number of empl 
P ( yo AV y— 
Estab- Total | ments reporting | having 
Industry ments | — l | os “I 
.~¥ ployees Psand | —— | No wage | Wage ge 
changes creases | creases | changes | creases | 305 
All manufacturing indus- 
tries___ 16, 250 | 2,794,588 | 15, 664 2 | 584 | 2, 638, 709 165 
Per cent of total______- 100. 0 100.0 96. 4 QQ) | 3.6 | 94. 4 ( 
—— ——| a ——— | — a a = = — 

Slaughtering and meat p: ae 209 82, 053 jae 11 76, 284 769 
Confectionery 310 37, 738 | 306 ; 4 | 37, 376 9 
Ice cream_-_--- ain ‘ 357 11, 777 2 == 2 11, 756 9] 

Flour ___-_- woud 413 15, 770  ) ae: 9 | 15, 456 

Baking____- : 829 64, 115 819 ae 10| 63,567 
Sugar refining, cane-_-_-_- : 13 6, 477 a E 1 | 5, 979 498 
Cotton goods__-_-- : 421 | 185, 882 >. 49 | 166, 182 7M) 
Hosiery and knit goods____-_- 339 | 86, 407 | Sat t.. | 18 81, 555 1 859 
Silk goods- : ; 251 50, 705 246 ) a 5 49, 379 oy 
Woolen and worsted goods a 184 | 47,474 175 | i) 43, 544 5, 930 

| ' | 

Carpets and rugs__-_- 30 16, 759 | ES eee 16, 759 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 126 | 33, 855 12] 5 | 32, 107 , 748 
0 eee 337 | 59, 462 332 5 59, 042 2 
Shirts and collars. _........_-- 108 | 17, 768 106 ‘ 2 16, 920 R48 

Clothing, women’s__...-.----- 363 | 25, 323 .|60O ll ar 25, 323 
Millinery and lace goods- _-_.-- 126 | 12, 865 125 ; 1 | 12, 840 2 
lron and steel Le See 194 194, 654 130 64 132, 148 2 5G 

Cast-iron pipe...............- 38 8, 114 38 = 8, 114 
Structural-iron work___- 169 | 21, 236 150 okies 19 17, 454 82 

Foundry and machine-shop " 

OS ah OES BC Rs AER 1,073 | 154,875 | 1,021 | 52 150,141 |........| 4,734 
a ne 101 25, 030 ae  ° (ae 895 
Machine tools____- 147 17, 315 139 | 8| 17,078 |- a 237 
Steam fittings and stedm and 

hot-water heating apparatus. 103 | 23, 559 | ae é 2 | 23, 144 |___- : 415 
(ll a OS RT i A TE ell 124 16, 554 | 3 | 16, 258 |...... 206 
Lumber, sawmills___....._____- 662 83, 653 | 627 Setleed 35 76, 036 |.... 7, 118 
Lumber, millwork ____________- 336 19, 284 | 320 rouas 16 | meee T....... 690 
De ca aE BAT I 8 426 48, 306 | 415 11 47, 583 |_- ; 723 
Leather __- 3: SA See a een 144 24, 461 130 |-. 14 22, 907 |-- 1, 554 
Boots and shoes_._____-------_- 286 97, 574 280 |_- 6 96, 403 |_- 1, 171 
| Ge ee 344 65, 460 | Se | 6 60, 775 |_- 4, 685 
Paper boxes____ sniepeciiipiactasadl 302 24, 036 | 295 7 23, 828 |_- 208 
Printing, book and ‘job. sities 621 52, 161 607 — 14 51, 398 }_. 763 
Printing, newspapers and pe- | 

Se eee eee 430 72, 619 Ra | 2 | we ee ides ee 25 
EERE S WPA 2 162 32, 762 160 TAA 2| 32,510 ; 252 
i RRRNRRNEE Tee ET 7, 238 ~< See 15 | evei...... 749 

| | 
Petroleum refining___...___._-- 102 46, 632 | SOME | ot es... 160 
Cement___- boda 114 17, 431 _ » See | 9 | ee? 1.5... 1, 764 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____- 706 24, 698 a 24 | 23, 448 |_....-- 1, 250 
Pottery ER EEE SS Oe Saas Be a) ae 111 16, 481 _ 5 eee 2 | i {a 200 
el I Se ae aa 186 40, 807 2 os 9 | 40, 393 en 414 
| | | 
Stamped and enameled ware- a 80 | 13, 222 _; & Ree e ee 3 | Pee biicic..- 866 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

ese | 160 27, 318 |, eer 6 | ae 287 
C hewing and smoking tobacco | | 

and snuff a 27 | 8, 586 So. cto 3 =a 
Cigars and cigarettes ok le  < Sie ° Rape 2) 50,668 |_...___- 0 
Automobiles 210 | = 193, 381 | .  y RGR: Sie | >| =anRRl | 3 658 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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wiGE CHANGES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BETWEEN SEP- 






























































Urs TEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1931—Continued 
ring 
al piss il ape) fe at Pee Pee Hen -# in 
a Number of establish- | sm Number of employees 
Estab- aa ments reporting— having— 
lish- rotal 
ry Industry ments po " m “ | as | ww 
report- a jage age age age 
ing ployees } wage in- de- | Ys bes = | in- de- 
changes] creases | creases | —s | creases | creases 
Carriages and wagons - 47 649 7 | 649 |____ " be. 
— Bear building and repairing, | 
elec. ric-railroad : 434 24, 040 434 | 24, 040 |____- 
ge Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad _ - - 509 80, 564 507 | 3 80, 476 |___- 
€3 \gricultural implements 74 6, 855 69 | 5 | 6, 526 es 329 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus and supplies _— 210 131, 241 | 202 8 ee” ae | 1, 437 
Pianos and organs_- 57 3, 955 56 1 Ss) AREER. 33 
Rubber boots and shoes. 9 11, 755 ee eae 1 Meet tcc. 234 
jutomobile tires and inner | | 
7 tubes__- te 37 | 43,716 | 36 l _* 1 ae 10 
9 shipbuilding- Ss ae 83 32, 013 8&3 ae Gas J 32, 013 ow ; 
9 \ircraft See a ~ 42 | 6, 964 42 a4 pabuwig Ps Shinn ALE 
| 
\luminum manufactures -- 16 | 2, 620 | 14 2 ae 1, 700 
Beet Rn ‘ 56 14, 716 56 F _ th , 9 aS Eee 
198 Beverages 284 10, 236 | 281 : 3 os) ear 73 
( Bolts, nuts, w ashers, and rivets 66 8, 455 | 58 1 | 7 6, 939 144 1, 372 
5 Butter Se Rees bi 236 | 5, 922 | 233 3 5 ees 68 
136) Cash registers, adding | | 
machines, and calculating 
machines 47 15, 816 Se 3 | = fae ee 356 
1g Clocks, time-recording devices, 
9 and clock movements 25 7, 516 | 24 re 1 & {ea 300 
R4X Corsets and allied garments 26 4, 691 26 wen AS : 4, 691 — gan 
Cottonseed oil, cake,and meal 24 | 1, 375 | 7 eae ee eo 7, aes See 
Cotton small wares ta 94 7, 644 | re 4 | 5 ee | 121 
2 | 
Cutlery (not including silver | | 
and plated cutlery) and edge | 
9 tools : 113 8, 006  { ae 4 | FE bis mien: a 154 
Forgings, iron and steel 37 | 4, 046 _} Seer 3 | a. 7 ee 176 
734 Fur-felt hats 25 | 4, 726 _f ee Pe ee ey PS Ty PT See 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, | 
805 lanterns, and reflectors 49 | 5, 562 | re 6 | ad ee 682 
237 Jewelry. 4 : 150 | 13, 048 149 Misa 1 | jg Pee 11 
1] Marble, granite, slate, and other | | 
0} stone products _- 202 | 6, 811 196 pntaies 6 | A; jee 41 
. Men’s furnishing goods- 69 5, 097 66 | : 3 | Oe Uinciuens 190 
Paint and varnish_- 339 16, 054 326 : 13 | 16. 610 |.... 544 
) Plated ware Se Ty" ‘ 54 11, 736 53 1 | i< ~~ 409 
Plumber’s supplies___- | 66 5, 211 | 65 che: 1 5, a 18 
7] id di isk dames 40 26, 071 | SS et cae ek, a Phe 
85 ara 20 25, 084 | _ _, See tee il Sarees i... 
Rubber goods other than boots, 
)8 shoes, tires, and inner tubes 103 18, 884 5 3 ea 395 
63 Smelting and refining copper, 
lead, and zinc_- ‘a ive 15 2, 198 > =e 2 i} 467 
2 a aa 56 8, 707 50 1 5 7, 050 21 1, 636 
() Tools (not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, or saws) _- 123 7, 838 |S a i) (A eee 784 
() Tin cans and other tinware____- 5é 7, 311 «Deere 1 = | ae 31 
64 Turpentine and rosin____.___-_- 23 1, 190 5 ae 2 i: 58 
50 Typewriters and supplies ____-| 16 8, 818 _ = 1 *. = ee 30 
TEE pnccte cave oenane sail 53 4, 242 | 48 peers 5 3, 991 }.-.....- 251 
{ 
4) 
Ss 
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Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since August, 193] 


NION and municipal wage and hour changes reported to the 
bureau during. the past month and occurring during the past 

four months are shown in the following table. 
covers 17,338 workers, 350 of whom were reported to have gone on 


the 5-day week. 


The tabulation shown 


In addition to wage changes tabulated below renewals of existing 
agreements were reported in the case of printers in Atlanta, Ga. 
commercial telegraphers of the United Press System, division 47, of 
International News Service, No. 61, and of Universal Service; and 
cleaners and window washers in Chicago, IIl. 


RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, AUGUs? 
TO NOVEMBER, 1931 








| 


Industry or occupation, and locality 





Building trades: 
Plasterers— 
EET PO CR 
Middletown, Ohio______-- ; 
Plumbers— 
A ee eee 
A, ae oo : 


Road workers, Limestone County, Ala__- 
Clerks: 
Coal company, Pittsburgh, Pa-_-_-__- _ 
Department stores, Harrisburg, Potts- 
ville, Reading, and Wilkes-Barre, Pa- 
Clothing: 
eee workers, New York, 


Metal trades: 
Wire workers, Buffalo, N. Y., Clinton, 
Palmer, and Worcester, Mass. 


Miners, coal: 
Clarksburg, Fairmont, and Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Saginaw, Mich., and vicinity_......_..-- 
Paper and paper goods workers: 
Hudson Falls, N. Y 


Mill A 
eee MRO GRO... ...n occ cccccctewsee 
EE AO 


SR Re ee es oe 


. — (a eee 


eee aa 
BE BI ccececcncscceccosssseesabess 
EES 2 





SES Se ae 
lL. SES Ceres a 
Assistant paper handlers. ____-_-- wi lon 
Engine men and oilers_----~--- 

_ Sar area ; 
I a 


Miler nf 


Inspectors, fire lines...............-- 


1 Average. 
2 Not reported. 


Date of 
change 
Oct. 1 
Sept. 21 
Sept. 1 
Oct. 5 
Oct. 10 
Sept. 1 
Oct. 26 
Sept. 1 
_ 
poet. 1 
Sept. 10 
Aug. 1 
a ee 
— ee 
— ae 
— Se 
Sum 

Fae 

ee 
— a 
cat ee 
ae, | ee 
ee 
a ee 
ce Ree 
as ac 
es 
_ ee 
— 
—_— ae 
— “Se 
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Rate of wages 


Before change 


Per hour 
$1. 50 
1. 50 


1. 37% 
1. 25 


Per day 
1 $2. 50 


(?) 
(*) 
e(*) 
(*) 


Per hour 
$0. 45 
5. 30 


Per day 
$5. 92% 


Per hour 
6 $0. 97 
6 


+ 10 per cent reduction. 
415 per cent increase. 





After change 


Per hour 
$1.25 | 
1.25 | 

1. 50 
1.12% 


Per day 
1 $2. 25 


(3) 
(?) 
(4) 
(°) 


Per hour 
$0. 3334 
§, 221% 


Per day 
$5. 00 


Per hour 
$0. 91 





5 Per ton. 
6 Computed. 


40 
40 


44 
44 


60 


48 
48 


48 


|Hours per 


| Before | 
change | change 
| 
| 


| 





eK 


After 


1s 
4s 


4% 


4s 
15 
4% 
1s 
48 
45 
4s 
48 
4s 
4% 
4s 
1s 
4s 
4% 
1s 
4 
45 
4s 
48 
48 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOC ALITY, AUGUST 
TO NOVEMBER, 1931—Continued 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 
















































Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry or occupation, and locality ee s 
: ince Before | After 
Before change | After change change | change 
Paper and paper goods workers—C ontinued. | | | 
Hudson Falls, N. Y.—Continued. | 
Mill A—Continued Per hour Per hour 
Ream trimmer men_.- ..| Aug. 1 6 $0. 48 $0. 45 48 48 
ee Lee G0... 6. 47 . 44 48 48 
Assistant rewinder men___.---.--..__|__- do. 6. 43 . 40 48 48 
Cg Ee ee ae GO...<- 6. 48 .45 48 48 
ick o cseeraaile chewed ktewemen = “tee 6.44 41 48 | 48 
tiers weeenestideiilbedleed __ . 6 . 37 35 48 | 48 
Machine shop— 
Roll grinder men. .......-.....-.|..- ae 72 . 68 48 48 
Mill machinists _- ee em ee eT 6. 69 . 65 48 48 
a ee °.7 43 48 48 
Blacksmiths. i iuaee we dacegiig ee 6. 83 By | 48 48 
Auto mechanics- - - -- eee GES SES 6. 69 . 65 48 48 
Og ae cS ee 6. 57 . 54 48 48 
Paco maekers.................. ee 6.79 . 74 48 | 48 
Factory machine shop.- Bech maar Me.. 6 . 69-. 72 - 65-. 68 48 | 48 
Mill B 
Boss machine tenders__...__..- Lassie , 6 1, 22 1.15 48 | 48 
No. 1 paper machine tenders_______._|.._do____- 6. 98 . 92 48 | 48 
No. 1 machine back tenders-_-_-_-____-- _do 6 80 ~ 05 48 | 48 
No. 1 machine hands_ ea y “aoa 6. 48-. 69 45~. 65 48 | 48 
No. 2 machine tenders aa ae... 61.01 . 95 48 | 48 
No. 2 machine back tenders. - - do 6. 83 . 78 48 | 48 
No. 2 machine hands. - do. 6. 48-. 70 45-. 66 48 | 48 
Beater engineers oe 6. 78 73 48 | 48 
Beater men as do. 6.47 . 44 48 48 
Broke hands do-_. 6. 47 . 44 48 | 48 
Size makers and color_. 6. 43 - 40 48 | 48 
oi ainm cemcaimaanne Oe....... 6.47 - 44 48 | 48 
Head weighers_. “ saeco do-_ 6.50 -47 48 48 
Assistant weighers and loaders... .do-- 6. 47 - 44 48 48 
‘Trouey motor maen..............-..- ..do-_- 6.47 44% 48 48 
Oilers— 
SE Bass Cecinnkni noses see a a. 6 .69 - 65 48 | 48 
this carta Gooey inn _ —_ 6 .60 - 56 4s 48 
Motor men_-__------- do. 6 . 69 - 65 48 48 
Electricians _ _ -_- ee és 6.69 - 65 48 48 
Tractor men- os ee 6 47 . 44 48 48 
Millwrights and mechanics. __- ..do 6 . 69 . 65 48 48 
eS ae a 6. 59 - 55 48 48 
Steam plant— 
Er -— 6 . 64 - 60 48 48 
eS ey =— 6.59 - 55 48 48 
ain cintedinee dina - ae 6, 52 49 48 48 
EL, ~.sbb<cowndsicmana une — ae 6.51 . 48 48 48 
Specialty factory— 
an cess acm amnion évan _— Se 6.69 - 65 48 48 
ES SES aera — SS 6 . 69 - 65 48 48 
I cn @:in abhi engpeaanicad aed waa 6.69 - 65 48 48 
Per week Per week 
a dete a 6 $42. 00 $39. 50 48 48 
Machinists. - ey ee 6 35.75 33. 60 48 48 
Grocer factory, foremen machinists__|__.do_._. 6 38. 80 36. 50 48 48 
Printing and publishing: 
Compositors— 
Sacramento, Calif.— 
Se ES GE oe win ccncncens ‘saat aoe 2% 51. 00 52. 00 44 44 
Ps BND. wcnsnwcccnaccsns —_— ae 54. 50 55. 50 44 40 
Tucson, Ariz.— 
Newspaper, day_-............_-- = oe 51. 00 48. 00 45 45 
SS. See ae.” eee 54. 00 51. 00 45 45 
Vincennes, Ind., newspaper -----_-_-_- Nov. 1 (2) (2) 47 46 
Electrotypers, Dayton, Ohio— 
IE, Ah Sanday oi ddbcwbaewaio’ oo Oeins 46. 00 47. 00 48 48 
FITTEST Pa ae Ren 50. 00 51. 00 48 48 
Pressmen, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
ee Oct. 1 49. 00 40.83 | 46 38144 
Newspaper, night. ................-- — 52. 00 43. 33 46 3844 
Stereotypers— 
i I ea Nov. 1 52. 00 53. 00 45 45 
EEG BOG Ba kecce<ocdbbineedimed mat ee 53. 00 54. 00 42 42 
? Not reported. 6 Computed, 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, Av« 
TO NOVEMBER, 1931—Cont inued 





























Rate of wages Hours per 
Industry or occupation, and locality Date of l 
change 
Before change | After change | Before | 
change 
Railroad workers: 
Boston, Revere Beach, & Lynn R. R. | 

Co.— Per week Per week 
2 a ae se ee Sept. 1 (2) (3) 48 
Other employees 7______________. | Oct. 1 (2) (3) | 48 

Cincinnati & Lake Erie R. R. Co., | } 
officers, clerks, and others- --__.-_- | Aug. 15 (2) (3) | 44-54 
| | | 
St. Louis-San Francisco R. R.., officers | Per month Per month 
REESE RIPE Ee oe a ree moeeeee Aug. 1 8 $250. 00 (9) (2) 
Western Pacific R. R. Co., officers and 
ROS ee Se. -.| Sept. 1 § 300. 00 (3) } (2) 
Street railway workers: 
St. Louis, Mo.— 
Bus operators, conductors, and motor- 
men— Per hour Per hour 
| Pa Aa eee Oct. 16 10 $0. 52 (3) (11) 
Second year -_- : — ee 10, 58 (3) (11) 
Third year : : do 10. 64 (3) (11) 
Fourth year and thereafter _._.do 10 .€9 | (8) (11) 
Material yards— | 
itn ESR eee ._.do- . 56-. 63 (3) 129 
Ere See acd . 41-. 47 (3) 129g 
Car cleaners - --- ; 7: ..do . 44-. 49 (3) 129 
Repairmen, car stations , — oe . 55-. 72 (3) 12.8 
Repairmen, motor and truck depart- | 
ee a ~  emee .53-.78 | (*) 48 
Storeroom employees. ----- eo . 56-.65 | (%) 4% 
. (TS ee .42-.61 | (3) 129 
Power-house workers- __-- Lact a Ea .42-.7 (3) 128 
Steubenville, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. 

Va.— | 
Motormen and conductors... Oct. 1 .57 | -50 | 50-60 | 
One-man Car operators-___-_- ee ee .63 | .55 | 50-60 

Municipal: 
Astoria, Oreg., teachers and other school 
= Sept. 21 (2) (13) (2) 
Centralia, Wash., light and water 
department employees.................| Oct. 1 | (2) (3) (2) 
| 
Taft, Calif., clerks, executives, street | Per month | Per month 
laborers, refuse collectors - _ - aS __ Sept. 1 |$105. 00-$275. 00 |$100. 00-$234. 00 48 
Texarkana, Ark., firemen and policemen_'___do--__} 125. 00 | 100.00 | 1212 
Textiles: 
Cotton-mill workers, Somersworth, N. 
RD SE Sat ee ee a Sa Oct. § (2) (3) 54 





2 Not reported. 

310 per cent reduction. 

7 Over $18 per week. 

8 Minimum. 

® 5 per cent reduction. 

10 1-man car and bus operators receive 7 cents more per hour. 
11 Hours irregular. 

12 Hours per day. 

13 10 per cent reduction for 3 months. 


Farm Wage and Labor Situation on October 1, 1931 


VERAGE farm wage rates per month and per day, with and 
without board, together with index numbers of farm wages, for 

the years 1928 to 1930, and for the months of January, April, July, 
and October of 1929, 1930, and 1931, are given in Table 1, compiled 
from figures issued by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 1.—FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS, 1928 TO 1931 


























| 
Average yearly farm wage ! 

ee a ; ; _| Index 
? numbers 

Year and month Per month Per day of farm 

te wages 
(1910-1914 

With Without With Without | =100) 

board board board board 

1928 Sa et CR? ee eae —— 2 $34. 66 $48. 65 $1. 88 $2. 43 169 
eS es vv atid: certatebaiediaad teu tiles : 34. 74 49. 08 1. 88 2.42 170 
1930 dian pitas sale aia diatbieh coal tok avedl : 31. 14 44. 59 1. 65 2. 16 152 
1920—January - : “ee aye Btele-= « e2 ae 33. 04 47. 24 1. 78 2. 34 162 
cS Oh esa edna ee Rhee 34. 68 49. 00 1.79 2. 34 167 
/ 2 Pe | Se eee hee 36. 08 50. 53 1. 89 2. 43 173 
October. ......--.-. ia Se se, ae 35. 90 50. 00 1.92 2. 46 174 
cE, . ee ee 32. 29 46. 80 1.73 y & <i 159 
epee ae eS ae - 33. 83 47.81 Ld » oy 162 
ot a aa : ion 33. 47 47. 24 ‘7 2. 23 160 
I > nae srk ane simile whee tian Besos 31. 23 44. 28 1.61 , 150 
iC od neccnnetenesen — 26. 03 39. 04 1. 38 1, 87 129 
CC ; = 25. 99 38. 37 1, 33 1. 80 127 
ee sen cients , _—_ ona 25. 35 37. 00 | 1. 29 1.73 123 
October - - - - - aera ae 23. 31 34. 22 1.18 1. 59 113 














1 Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities, 
except for 1928-1930, when the wage rates per month are a straight average of quarterly rates, April, July, 
and October of the current year, and January of the following year, and the wage rates per day are a weighted 
average of quarterly rates. 


Table 2, reproduced from a press release of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, dated October 14, 1931, shows farm wage 
rates and farm labor supply and demand in the various States 
and geographic divisions on October 1, 1931. 


TABLE 2,—FARM WAGE RATES AND FARM LABORSUPPLY AND DEMAND, BY STATES 
AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, OCTOBER 1, 1931 








Farm labor supply and 












































| Wage rates | eon 
State and division Wis ae Vk tac oe 
Per month Per month,| Per day, | Per day, | Supply, | Demand,| Supply, 
with board | without with without | per cent | per cent | per cent 
: , | board board board | of normal] of normaljof demand 
| 
‘Pe? OE DoT SOS OOO Oe 
Maine_.-.-- ae $38. 50 | $56. 50 $2. 10 $2. 80 114 79 144 
New Hampshire-------...-- 35. 25 59. 75 2. 00 2. 90 113 91 124 
i as 32. 25 | 50. 75 1.70 2. 50 117 83 141 
ee 41.75 72. 50 2. 25 3. 20 117 79 148 
Rhode Island __-_-_--- wastes 45.00 | 78. 00 2. 40 3. 00 106 90 118 
TET 38. 00 | 62. 50 2. 20 3. 10 117 77 152 
New York___-_-- Seeaunale mane 35. 25 | 53. 50 2. 10 2.75 110 75 147 
New Jersey-_----- saiahabasebchl 36. 50 | 60.75 2. 00 2.70 113 85 133 
TE ES Sn | 29. 50 | 46. 00 1. 80 2. 40 112 78 144 
North Atlantic______- 34. 50 | 54. 34 2. 00 2.70; 112.4 78.4 143.3 
Nn ae ey 37.75 1.45 1.95; 114 71 161 
Indiana_____ _- peaiete patie 26. 00 36. 50 1. 40 1.75 | 121 70 173 
ne ecawda 30. 25 40. 25 1. 50 1. 90 116 67 173 
a ee 23. 50 36. 50 1, 30 1.80 | 126 61 7 
Wisconsin - - _- -- ne 28.00 | 42. 25 1, 40 2. 00 | 124 69 180 
East North Central. -| 7.15 | 38. 89 1, 42 1.89| 119.5 67.9 176. 1 
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TABLE 2,—FARM WAGE RATES AND FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND, BY 8747 Es 
AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, OCTOBER 1, 1931—Continued s. 


































































































, Farm labor supply and 
Wage rates demand 
State and division | '< 
Per month, Per month,| Per day, | Per day, | Supply, | Demand,! Sup, ly, 
with beard without with without | per cent | per cent | per cop 
board board board | of normal] of normal of «; 

Minnesota.._......--- $27. 90 $39. 60 $1. 55 $2. 15 121 63 
a a 31. 75 | 41. 50 1. 50 2. 05 121 68 
SS See © 25. 75 | 34. 90 1.15 1. 55 116 63 
North Dakota_-__._._-- 25. 25 | 34. 75 1. 10 1. 60 114 49 
South Dakota---------- 24. 50 | 36. 00 1. 20 1. 85 125 42 
REE SE — 28. 50 | 40. 40 1, 45 2. 00 123 58 
Kanees..........-..-.--.---| 25. 50 | 37.7 1. 30 1, 80 127 59 

West North Central. 27.51 38. 15 | 1. 35 1. 87 120. 6 60.5) 

North Central.......| 27.33 38.51) 1.39) 1.88] 120.1 64.1 | 
Delaware_____--_-_- ovat Oe | 21. 50 40. 00 1.7 2.05 107 s2 | 
ee bows 27. 25 40. 50 1. 30 2. 00 102 7 
. a Se ee 22. 00 32. 00 1,00 1, 35 107 79 
West Virgimia............. 23. 25 34. 50 1,10 1. 55 107 69 
North Carolina___........_- 16. 00 | 23. 10 . 85 1. 05 110 69 
South Carolina__-__----- ~ 11. 00 16. 25 . 55 75 101 75 
SS ae eae ed 11. 00 16. 50 60 75 106 65 
EE ee 7. 25 28. 00 80 1. 20 114 68 

South Atlantic___--- | 16. 07 | 23. 88 82 1. 08 166. 4 71.9 
i a ee oe 21. 25 | 29. 50 1.05 1. 40 103 % 
ES ARE AS 17. 60 23. 25 . 85 1. 05 lll 73 
IS «odo cacitien nietineede 11. 00 16. 00 . 0 . 80 116 65 
I 5 cnnistasadimaduahe 12. 00 18. 75 . 55 15 106 62 
I nics cniennresip-snbretie tat aaiee 15. 00 21. 00 . 75 1,00 108 62 
Louisiana__--- -- ie 15. 75 24. 00 . 80 1.10 114 68 
i: sistas chiens aaltepet 18. 50 26. 90 . 95 1, 20 110 73 
, 2 a ee 18.75 27.75 . 90 1, 20 100 75 

South Central_-_...... 16. 40 | 23.78 | 80 1,07 107. 4 69.9 | 
iii se = ee 31.00 | 45.00! 1.50 2. 20 —. -— 1 
i ncn dp in cent 36. 75 54. 25 1. 65 2. 20 134 62 | 
Wyoming_- peter 35. 50 50. 50 1. 65 2. 00 135 68 
Colorado-_-_--_- ll LE 29. 50 46.75 1. 40 2. 00 135 60 
New Mexico-___- ; La 26. 75 40. 25 1.10 1. 50 120 70 
Arizona__-__-- an 40. 00 52. 00 1.70 2. 00 120 70 
| se 40. 80 57.75 2. 00 2. 50 139 51 
Nevada_____-- a 43. 25 63. 75 1.75 2. 55 134 61 | 
Le Na aes 29. 50 49. 00 1.70 2. 60 142 62 | 
ES enccaetitsctnanternatieaie’ 31.75 49. 25 1, 60 2. 25 133 66 
Ss ccc cnintnntinntelieel 44. 00 67. 00 1. 90 2. 60 119 72 

RD ee 36. 95 | 55. 83 | 1. 69 2. 32 127. 5 65.1 

United States________- 23. 31 | 34.22; 1.18 1. 59 | 113.4 68.9 164.6 

} | 











Wages and Hours in the Gray-Iron Foundry Industry, 
October, 1931 


oe average hourly wage rates paid in the gray-iron foundry in- 
dustry of the United States and Canada in October, 1931, and 
the number of workers employed are shown in Table 1 following, by 
occupation and district. Comparative wage rates for February, 1931, 
are given for all districts combined. The data are from wage reports 
of the Gray Iron Institute (Inc.), Cleveland, Ohio, based on informa- 
tion furnished by 118 foundries, with 5,629 employees, for October, 
1931, and by 187 foundries, with 10,189 employees, for February, 
1931. 
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quriz 1. AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE GRAY-IRON FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, BY OCCUPATION AND DISTRICT, 
OCTOBER, 1931 


—_—_— = 4 
























































Pennsylvania, ee 
Michigan, mines. — yn 
Canada, New | Ohio, Indiana, territor: west of 
York, New and all Misciesi i 
Jersey, and territory to | River and Seth All districts meey 
ne — = to southern combined ben 
neon Misstestont border of all dis- 
Occupation Mssissipp! countr Sake 
pa River y tricts 
com- 
Hourly bined, 
Num- Num- _| Num- Num- | wage F eb- 
ber of | 2UFlY| ber of | Hourly) her of | HOUFlY| ber of | rate | TUaTY: 
: wage : wage - wage € sel 1931 
work- rate work- rate work- rate | ¥ ork- | Octo- 
ers ' ers ers ers ber, 
1931 
Molders: } 
ie ii a re ore 186 | $0. 772 | 164 | $0. 827 230 | $0. 707 580 | $0.762 | $0. 753 
pe 269 . 833 | 300 . 870 242 . 787 811 . 833 . 819 
Es cela occas 16 | .661 | “tia Sem Ee te 221 .66! . 782 
Machine______- iis 163 . 632 | 153 . 669 284 . 634 600 . 642 . 666 
ae : 130 . 543 ! 90 . 443 30 . 423 250 . 493 . 497 
Apprentices __ ebnas 20| .459 58 | .544 28 | .598 106 | .542 . 530 
icine ue ctraié de 23 1. 010 28 . 985 33 1. 000 sd 1. 000 . 997 
Coremakers: 
0 ers 158 . 764 144 . 696 191 . 634 493 . 692 . 708 
9 Se 2 . 470 3 . 380d 14 . 422 19 . 421 . 419 
Machine men-___________- 4 r,s Rae OS ATER 5 . 430 y . 552 . 590 
Machine women___.____-{_....___}__-- ae eet eee Dg ccadeitad eae Fee eee oe! . 443 
PE iiiccicsccdce wince 18 . 476 28 .411 36 . 412 82 . 426 . 446 
Apprentices__.....______. 28 | .523 23| .498 15} .514 66 512 . 536 
 . ys 15 . 880 12 . 903 23 . 884 50 . 887 . 885 
Patternmakers: 
, ee 44 . 743 43 . 715 oe . 819 118 . 752 . 765 
ea 18 . 675 14 . 702 31 . 694 63 . 690 . 726 
Apprentices.............- 5 . 402 16 . 449 4 . 432 25 . 437 . 472 
IO ea ae 12! 1.030 6 . 936 6 . 908 24 . 976 .977 
Ch Si 5 cic ecndaena 120 . 547 109 . 475 84 . 505 313 . 511 . 519 
Crane operators____-.._.._-_- 40 . 588 34 . 533 14 . 540 88 . 559 . 549 
Cupola tenders___....-.-_--_- 66 . 581 62 . 571 74 . 556 202 . 569 . 574 
| RE Se 23 . 639 7 . 621 32 . 585 82 . 612 . 641 
Grinders, rough _._-...--.__- 57 . 500 76 .471 97 . 460 230 . 474 . 494 
Inspectors, castings... ...--_- 39 . 497 37 . 496 43 . 472 119 . 487 . $21 
Laborers, Common_-_-__.___..- 198 . 486 383 . 443 325 . 457 906 , 457 . 474 
Maintenance men_____..__-- 46 . 575 39 . 636 60 . 579 145 . 593 . 633 
7 eS ae Se Se 12 . 488 15 . 444 7 . 464 . 522 
EE CI. cen ncccccsens 31 . 527 33 . 491 27 .479 91 . 500 . 516 
Welders: 
CO ee 4 625 4 512 4 . 690 12 . 608 . 663 
EE aS ye afi 6 Cee eee 3 . 750 4 . 687 . 633 
Combination __.........- 1) .600 4) .615 3 . 720 8 -652 | .719 











Table 2 gives wage rates for a number of the more important occu- 
pations in February and August, 1930, and February and October, 
1931, as given in a circular letter from the Gray Iron Institute (Inc.), 
dated October 30, 1931. 


TARLE 2,—COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE GRAY- 
IRON FOUNDRY INDUSTRY, ON SPECIFIED DATES 























; ; February, | August, | February, | October, 
Occupation 1930 | 1930’ | 1931 ') 1931 

Molders: 

Bench .___.._. oar ae 7 , ; $0. 814 $0. 798 | $0. 753 $0. 762 

EE EE I an , . 830 . S41 . 819 . 833 

bel . ’ ke ee : . 780 711 . 782 . 661 

Ng ae . 746 . 709 . 666 . 642 
Coremakers: 

REL FEE Fe ee ee a ae . 737 .714 . 708 . 692 

ee......-- BSS RRS ay ke 2 SER Rat oP . 439 . 427 . 419 .421 
Patternmakers: 

I eee of ER as Sa , . 829 . 847 ol . 752 

TA ES a Sa a ec ie dotted . 729 . 767 . 726 | . 690 
) RS IE i asc ak ER, Oe: ale . 533 . 526 . 519 511 
Common laborers...._..._--- ee eee 5: ‘484 ‘471 “474 | "457 
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Fifty-four of the 118 foundries reporting had an 8-hour day, 4¢ 

a 9-hour day, and 6 a 10-hour day, the workday of the remaining 19 ) sevel 

with the exception of 3 which did not report on hours, ranging from pager 

7 to 9%. rT ¢ 
pe 


uti te den 


eit eal timb 





Wage Rates and Earnings of Bituminous Coal Miners in the 
Allegheny District 

Ft 
mine 
in th 
for t 
and 
by s 
the 
for ¢ 
emp 
$23. 
earl 
For a total of 15,688 workers engaged in 15 representative occu- not 
pations the average wage rate per dayi in the last half of May was found 
to be $3.98, and the range was $3.71 for outside labor to $7.56 for 
cutters and scrapers. The average working time for workers in thes: 
occupations amounted to 9.2 days out of a : possible 12 working-days, 
or 77 per cent of full time. 
Actual earnings averaged 78.7 per cent of possible full-time earnings 
under the existing scale. The average return for the half month was 
$37.59 and per week it was $17.09. Machine loaders, who comprise 
66 per cent of all workers represented in the sample, averaged approxi- 
mately $16.55 per week. Grouping all the employees in the sample 
by average weekly earnings, it is found that 40.5 per cent of the total 
number of workers earned less than $35 in the half month under 
consideration and 20.9 per cent earned $50 and over. 


Earnings in 1929 and 1931 Compared 


PassinG to a comparison of earnings in the last half of May, 1931, 
and a typical half month in 1929, the study under review shows the 
figures that are reproduced in the table following. Wherever possible 
it is stated that comparisons are made with data published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics covering bituminous mines 
in Pennsylvania during a typical half month in 1929. 


HE Bureau of Statistics, Department of Labor and Industry, of 

the State of Pennsylvania has issued a report ' on existing wage 
rates and earnings of w orkers employed in a selected group of bitu: ni- 
nous coal-mining operations in the Allegheny district. Wage rates 
and earnings for a group of workers in 49 mines located in Alleghe ny, 
Greene, W ‘ashington, Armstrong, and Westmoreland Counties are 
included in the sample. The survey covers the period preceding the 
strike in the district; that is, May, 1931. 


Wage Rates and Earnings 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS DURING MAY, 1931, AND 
TYPICAL MONTH IN 1929 

















Occupation Last half of | TY oes half Per cent de 
May, 1931 —, in | crease in 193! 
Pick mining-_-_---- Fi A eat a ey OS Ee $34. 89 $52. 91 34. | 
Cutting and scraping _- IETS) ee Pe Rae ents, 3 are ee 68. 08 87. 67 22.3 
ne eee Lore cues yp tesbaseennen 50. 25 65. 79 23. 6 
~ ERE Ses cm EN ea Tee ee ae ee ESS RL Tee 44. 29 62. 92 29. 6 
RRR Soe SBA: SRE TE tick. Syl SAE aati 6 Ra DE Si me 42, 22 57. 89 27.1 
» ETE SESE IO Retain ie io eT eT ee eee ere 42. 39 64. 66 34 
EE ER NT ES ee Lake ae es ee eS 35. 91 51. 56 30 
Carpenters and car repairmen---___.-___--- AEM Ty GRR SE 43. 26 59. 10 26 
Laborers, SEER. GP RA ca TAP AT OE AE eR ele 29. 92 ) 46. 95 36. 3 








1 Labor and Dedustey, Sesvichene. July, 1931, pp. 18-34. 
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The table shows that the decrease in average earnings was least 
severe for two groups of underground workers, namely, persons en- 
raged in cutting and scraping (22.3 per cent) and motormen (23.6 
per cent), and most severe for outside laborers (36.3 per cent) and 
timbermen (34.4 per cent) who are engaged in underground work. 


Earnings in Strike-free Mines and in Mines Affected by the Strike 


FURTHER comparison is made of the earnings of workers in the 
mines that were not involved in the strike of 1931 and those engaged 
in the mines affected by the strike. The earnings figures quoted are 
for the last pay period in May, 1931, as are the ‘other figures shown, 
and it is stated that at that time few, if any, of the mines were affected 
by strike conditions. For the 5,122 workers subsequently on strike, 
the average earnings in the last half of May amounted to $27.44 and 
fora Ww eek, $12.47. During the same pay-roll period 6,812 workers 
employed in mines not on strike had average earnings of $51.24 or 
23.29 a week. This indicates that workers in mines on strike were 
earning only slightly more than half as much as the workers who were 
not affected by the strike in the second pay-roll period of May, 1931. 


Number of Starts Made 


AaaIn classifying the workers according to whether or not they were 
subsequently on strike, the study under review shows the number of 
starts made by workers in the pay-roll period ending May 31, 1931. 
As has been mentioned, there were 12 working days in this pay-roll 
period. It is also of interest to know that the average number of 
starts for all 49 mines was 9.4 as compared with 8 starts in 20 mines 
where a strike later took place and 10.3 starts in 22 mines where 
strike conditions did not obtain. 

The study of days worked led to the conclusion that the mines 
working the fewest number of days had the highest percentage of 
strikes. 


Number on Pay Rolls 


Tue final comparison made was one of numbers on the pay rolls of 
these49 mines. The dates chosen were the last half of May, 1931, and 
the year 1930, and the comparison disclosed that only 5.3 per cent 
fewer persons were on the respective pay rolls of the mines in May, 
1931, than during 1930. 


= 0-9-0 


Reduction of Official Salary Scale in New South Wales 


N ITS issue for August 31, 1931, the New South Wales Industrial 
Gazette announces the passage of an act continuing until August 5, 
reg the cuts in official salaries made effective by the act of 1930 
(see Labor Review, November, 1930, p. 43) and increasing the reduc- 
tions for the higher salaries. The original act, which was due to 
expire June 30, 1931, reduced the salaries of public officials, with 
certain exceptions, by 8% per cent. The present act continues this 
reduction for officials whose salaries do not exceed the amount of the 
declared living wage for adults now in force but provides for further 


87017°—31——_14 [1463] 
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reductions upon higher salaries. The arrangement is rather compli- 
cated, since the percentage of reduction varies for different parts of 
the salary. Thus, the reduction is to be 15 per cent upon that part of 
the salary which does not exceed £200 ($973) per annum, 17.5 per cent 
upon that parc of the salary over £200 and up to £400 ($1,947) per 
annum, and so on, up to 32.5 per cent on that part of the salary ove; 
£1,500 ($7,300) per annum. It is provided, however, that the salary 
shall not be reduced by the operation of this act below £197 ($959) 
per annum for men and £107 ($521) per annum for women, and cer- 
tain remissions are made in the case of those having a dependent child 
or children. 





”* — 
i i 


Actual Earnings of Coal Miners in Germany 


HE following two tables show the actual earnings of coal miners 
and lignite miners in Germany in January and July, 1930 and 1931, 
as reported by the coal mine operators’ associations to the German 
Federal Statistical Office.! 

It is seen that in coal (Steinkohl) mining, the earnings of underground 
pick miners per shift decreased by 19 cents from January, 1930, to 
July, 1931, and the earnings of ‘“‘others”’ by 8 cents. During the same 
period the earnings of adult male surface workers decreased per shift 
by 12 cents, those of young workers by 4 cents, and the earnings of 
female workers were the same on both dates. 

In the lignite (Braunkohl) fields during the same period the earnings 
of surface miners per shift showed a decrease by 15 cents and those of 
underground miners by 17 cents. The earnings of laborers decreased 
by 14 cents; of young workers, male, by 11 cents; and of female 
workers by 6 cents. 


TABLE 1.—ACTUAL EARNINGS OF COAL MINERS IN GERMANY,JANUARY AND JULY 
: 1930 AND 1931 


[Weighted averages for West Upper Silesia, Lower Silesia, Ruhr District, Aachen, and Saxony. (on- 
versions into United States currency on basis of mark= 23.8 cents] 








Earnings per shift 





Underground workers Surface workers 





| All others (ex- 





* - : Young workers, | Female 
Year and month Pick miners ‘cluding haulers) Adults, male male workers 
oe —_ a 
Ger- | United| Ger- | United} Ger- | United| Ger- | United| Ger- | United 





States | man | States; man | States; man | States 
eur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 


man | States| man 
cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency 






































1930: Marks | Marks Marks | Maryks Marks 
January | 9.97 | $2.37|) 7.42) $1.77] 7.63 | $1.82) 241] $0.57] 3.4: 
a OPRE DA TY 9.91 2.36; 7.55| 1.80] 7.64 1.82} 2.39 57 | 3.47 
1931: 
January-.- | 9. 25 2.20; 7.17 1.71 7. 24 1.72 2. 28 . 54 3. 29 
July---- | @%14]| 218 | 7.00) 1.69) 7.15| 1.70) 222) .53) 3.45 
J 





1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Oct. 1, 1931, pp. 698-700. 
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qapLe 2—ACTUAL EARNINGS OF LIGNITE MINERS IN GERMANY, JANUARY AND 
: JULY, 1930 AND 1931 


[Weighted averages for Middle-German Kernreviere I, Lower Lausitz, Middle-German Rondreviere, and 
Kast-Elba Rondreviere I and II. Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 


cents] 





—_— 
—_— 





Earnings per shift 





Coal miners 


Young workers, Female 
male workers 





a Laborers 
Year and month Surface Underground 











| Ger- |United| Ger- |United| Ger- | United Ger- United) Ger- | United 
man | States} man | States} man | States | man | States | man | States 
cur- | cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- | cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 





| | - 
1930: Marks | Marks Marks Marks Marks 














January------- 8.43 | $2.01 9.14 | $2.18 8. 01 $1. 91 3.93 | $0.94 4.16 $0. 99 
i eX ae toed 8.15 1. 94 9.09; 2.16 8.11) 1.93 3. 84 91 4.12 . 98 

1931: 
January-- 8. 04 1.91 8.72; 2.08 7. 98 190; 3.71 . 88 4.15 . 99 
inate 7. 80 1. 86 8. 46 2. 01 7.44 ba 3. 47 . 83 3. 89 . 93 








Wages in Japanese Mines, Last Quarter of 1929 


HE following table shows the average wages per day, including 
bonuses and benefits, of workers in Japanese mines in the last 
quarter of 1929. The figures are taken from the Statistical Résumé 
of the Empire of Japan, Tokyo, 1931 (p. 108). 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES (INCLUDING BONUSES AND BENEFITS) OF WORKERS IN 
JAPAN, LAST QUARTER OF 1929 


[Conversions on basis of yen=50 cents] 








Metal mines Coal mines 























Sex and age of workers | _ a 
Japanese | Ypited | Japanese | United 
| currency | currency currency | curren ey 

Males: Yen Cents Yen Cents 
Under 16 years si ie i Sie ; 0. 621 31.2 0. 923 46. 2 
Ee Shine cancbaeacainh Se 2. 003 100. 2 1.910 95. 5 
SE sash hndhcipep ease 1. 970 98. 5 1. 894 94.7 

Females: 

Under 16 years pee Janine petigeis a leah . 471 23. 6 . 944 47.2 
Mo oaakiinds nds oardedctercgkeenakenden . 746 37.3 1, 243 62. 2 
Average. adem : ee . 738 36. 9 1, 235 61.8 
General average - - . .-.--------- thin dah aie Seicin elei 1. 857 92.9 1, 789 89. 5 














The statistics on the hours of labor in Japanese mines (including 
oil wells) given in the above-mentioned publication, are for October 
10, 1927 (p. 98), the distribution of workers according to their fixed 
maximum hours being as follows: About 10 per cent work 8 hours, 
9 per cent 9 hours, 32 per cent 10 hours, 23 per cent 11 hours, and 26 
per cent 12 hours. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for October, 1931 


MPLOYMENT decreased 2.7 per cent in October, 1931. 4 
compared with September, 1931, and pay-roll totals decreased 
0.9 per cent. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both September and October, together 
with the per cents of change in October, are shown in the following 
summary: 
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SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, SEPTEMBER AND " indi 






































BER, 1931 whi 
CS pay 
Number on pay roll —— t of pay roll fact 
Estab- Percent (1 week) Percent taal 
Industrial group lish- of | |———__- ‘ Tat | 
ments Septem- | October, change September,) October, meus ane 
ber, 1931 1931 1931 1931 oft 
a > cha > 30. nul 
1. Manufacturing__-_-_-_- ...-----| 16,652 |2, 959, 298 |2, 864,801 | | —3.3 |$61, 847, 232 |$60, 650, 705 | 3. rep 
ay Ga ee... <5 -es>- 1,507 | 312,887 | 324,509 | +3.7) 6,089,575 | 7,301,050) 4+ 
NS ees 160 109, 390 118, 719 +8. 5 2, 575, 722 3, 617, 307 pet 
ee ee 1, 347 203, 497 205, 790 +1.1; 3,513, 853 3, 683, 743 + . 
3. Metalliferous mining ____- 263 | 36,168 | 35,100| —3.0| 796,303 745, 332 : ali 
4. Quarrying and nonmetallic dec 
mining ____- Sor ptientae NTS? 779 29, 557 28,620 | —3.2 601, 741 572, 952 j= 
5. Crude petroleum producing 266 23, 660 23,363 | —1.3 787, 199 776, 267 | 
6. Public utilities______ _...| 11,642 | 672,607 | 662,161 —1.6 | 20,339, 154 | 20, 087, 288 i | 
Telephone and telegraph____| 7,925 | 301,315 | 297,941 | —1.1] 8,819,363] 8, 771,032 qs 
Power, light, and water_____| 3,228 230,650 | 225, 845 —2.1 7, 160, 502 7, 076, 700 Th 
Electric railroad operation : 
and maintenance, exclu- inc 
sive of car shops___....__-- 489 140, 642 138, 375 —1.6 | 4,359, 289 4, 239, 556 ' 
7. Trade___._._.._..._.._._.._..-._-| 13,333 | 396,195 | 407,278 | +2.8 | 9,798,722 | 9,838,335 
ES Se 2, 494 72, 061 71, 250 —1.1 2, 176, 229 2, 136, 853 
SSS ae 10, 839 324, 114 336, 028 +3. 7 7, 602, 493 7, 701, 482 
8. Hotels SARE oS 2,190 | 146,758 | 143,329 | -—2.3 | 2 2,276,429 | 2 2,214, 745 
9. Canningand preserving. __- 1, 024 103, 919 62,377 | —40.0 1, 356, 278 814, 290 | 
10. Laundries_. 2 ae 536 42,359 41,806 | —1.3 778, 997 758, 022 | 
11. Dyeing and cleaning ______- 242 10, 395 10,273 | —1.2 227, 394 224, 281 
ES etek cloicdontledes | 48,434 |4, 733, 783 |4,603,617 | —2.7 [104,879,024 103, 983, 267 














RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





GEOGRAPIIIC DIVISION ° | 
OP 8,083 | 545,558 527,145 | —3.4 |$12, 013,673 $11, 640, 376 
Middle Atilantic.................. | 7,867 |1, 384,444 1,380,977 | —O,3 | 33,022,513 | 33, 693, 239 


nh ww 


East North Central_-........-...- | 9, 664 |1, 263,199 1, 180, 243 —6.6 | 28,028, 169 | 27, 442, 434 —2.1 
West North Central_-__......_-_-- | 4, 924 289, 901 295, 494 —1.5 6, 853, 782 | 6, 687, 260 —2.4 
eS ee ee 4,966 | 503,825 | 500,029; -—0.8)| 9,073,281 | 8,953,533 | —1.3 
East South Central_._........---- 2, 484 193, 546 | 192, 061 —0.8 | 3,050,995 | 3,041, 004 —0.3 
West South Central. _.......__.-- | 3,107 172, 566 169, 209 —1.9 3, 866, O83 3, 795,034 | —1.38 
SR ee Spiel | 1,956 91,742 | 96,379 | +5.1] 2,183,488 | 2,268,606) +3.9 
eT i Saree | 5,173 | 279,002 | 262,080 | —6.1| 6,787,040| 6,461,781) —48 














All divisions _ ___. mare | 48,434 4,733,783 4,603,617 | —2.7 |104,879,024 103, 983, 267 


| s| 





1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 maaufacturing industries, repeated from Table |, p. 
207; the remaining per cents of change, iocluding total, are unweighted. 

? Cash payments only; see note 3, p. 221. 

’ New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ithode Island, Vermont. \/iddle 
Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. East North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Obio, 
Wisconsin. West North Central: lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. East South Ceniral: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see. West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. Pacific: California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The per cents of change shown for the total figures represent only 
the changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures for the 
eyerai Industrial groups are not weighted according to the relative 
impo! tance of each group. 

Three of the fifteen industrial groups surveyed reported gains in 
employment and earnings over the month interval. Anthracite 
mining reported an increase co 8.5 per cent in employment in October 
and a gain of 40.4 per cent in pay-roll totals. The usual seasonal 
activity in retail trade in October was reflected by an increase of 3.7 
per cent in employment and 1.3 per cent in earnings, while the bitu- 
minous-coal-mining group also reported a seasonal increase of 1.1 
per cent in number of workers and 4.8 per cent in employees’ earnings. 
The greatest loss in employment and earnings in the 12 remaining 
industrial groups was shown in the canning and preserving industry, 
which reported decreases of 40.0 per cent in both employment and 
pay roll, due to the regular seasonal closing of many vegetable canning 
factories in October. Employment declined 3.3 per cent in manu- 
facturing industries, 3.2 per cent in quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 
and 3.0 per cent in metalliferous mining. Hotels reported a falling 
off in employment of 2.3 per cent, due to the seasonal closing cf a 
number of resort establishments, and power, light, and water plants 
reported 2.1 per cent fewer employees. The remaining groups (crude- 
petroleum prceducing, telephone and telegraph, electric-ralroad oper- 
ation, Wholesale trade, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning) reported 
decreases of less than 2 per cent. 

The Mountain geographic division alone of the nine geographic 
divisions reported both increased employment and pay-roll totals. 
These increases were due largely to the expansion in the beet-sugar 
industry at this time of year. 

Employment in the Middle Atlantic division showed a slight falling 
off from September to October, but pay-roll totals in this division 
showed a gain over the month interval due to the large increase in 
earnings in the anthracite-mining industry, which affected the com- 
bined pay-roll aggregate for this division. The remaining geographic 
divisions reported declines in both employment and earnings, the 
East North Central and the Pacific divisions reporting the greatest 
losses in number of employees—6.6 per cent and 6.1 per cent, 
respectively. 

PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN OCTOBER, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH 
SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND OCTOBER, 1930 























Per cent of change 
Per capita October, 1931, com- 
Industrial group earnings in 
October, 
1931 September,| October, 
1931 1930 
paeemmeine (64 industries)................s-0665-0--.-.-0+. $21. 07 -+0.3 —13.7 
2. Coal mining: 
I ee dnb ebbiniges 20. 47 +29. 5 —11.3 
SD. | otk ” PRIA A Bet £ E ; 17. 90 +3. 6 —20. 1 
. Metalliferous mining sae vhs pL B tS SSR aaa. 21. 23 —3.6 —21.8 
. Quarrying and nonmetallic mining tenes’ tae 29. 02 —1.8 —19.3 
5. Crude petroleum producing__--.....-.-...-.---------- deme 33. 23 —0.1 —7.0 
. Public utilities: 
I Ge CORONOOI Coot. cond oo ences -dud---- : 29. 44 +0.5 +2.0 
Paeee, mens. ana weter_....................-.. : Tyre 31. 33 +0.9 —0.3 
NEE TTT OS PERE 5s 1 Benn eee Se ee | 30. 64 —1.2 —2.3 
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PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN OCTOBER, 1931, AND COMPARISON 


W 
SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND OCTOBER, 1930—Continued ITR 


























— 
_ | Per cent of change 
Per capita October, 1931, com, 
‘ weekly pared with 
Industrial group s,s | a 
October, _—— 
1931 September, October 
1931 "i 
7. Trade: 
0 EES ae ee ee ees we nbd aie i j $29. 99 —0.7 
ESE? So eS Se Rg fe Re me 0 eh SES oS = ot 22. 92 —2.3 
©. . Se ee eS GY) Bn 8 8 nd nce ce eecacccesesdnsadus 15. 45 —0.3 
se oa cthocimmiie aaen ne 13. 05 (2) 
ls S Fe NEP ay Ro ae” ee a Tp ase 18. 13 —1.4 
11. Dyeing and cleaning------ EP EO IES sis iach araiaallcahaae tae 21. 83 —0.2 
RAISES ee ee ae Coe I ee eC NET TS 22. 59 —1.9 | 
1 The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 3 Data not available. 


2 No change. 


Per capita earnings for October, 1931, given in the preceding table 
must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are 
actual per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the total 
number of employees reported into the total amount of pay roll in the 
week reported, and the ‘‘number of employees” includes all persons 
who worked any part of the period reported—that is, part-time 
workers as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in September, 
1931, and with October, 1930, where data are available. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of August 
and September, instead of for September and October, 1931; conse- 
quently the figures can not be combined with those presented in the 
summary table.’ 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 























| 
r ie | Amount of pay roll in 
Number on payroll | entire month 
Per Per 
Industry cent of cent of 
hange | change 
Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, |° | eg 
1931 i931 | Aug., 1931 Sept., 1931 | 
hes | 
Class I railroads___.........._____- 1, 272,739 | 1,239,118 | —26 | $170, 857, 555 | $163, 429, 525 | 
| } 








The total number of employees included in this summary _ is 
5,842,735, and their combined earnings in one week amount to 
approximately $142,000,000. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in October, 
1931 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries in October, 1931, with September, 1931, and October, 1930 


an aaa in manufacturing industries decreased 3.3 per 
cent in October, 1931, as compared with September, 1931, and 
pay-roll totals decreased 3.1 per cent. Measured by changes in the 
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indexes of employment and earnings over the year interval, the level 
of employment in October, 1931, was 14.4 per cent below the cor- 
responding month of the previous year and pay-roll totals were 26.1 
per cent lower than in October, 1930. 

These per cents of change in employment and earnings from 
September to October, 1931, are based upon returns made by 14,054 
establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States, having in October 2,583,436 employees, whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $54,436,682. 

The index of employment in October, 1931, is 67.3, as compared 
with 69.6, for September, 1931, 70.0 for August, 1931, and 78.6 for 
October, 1930; the index of pay-roll totals for October, 1931, is 53.7, as 
compared with 55.4 for September, 1931, 58.5 for August, 1931, and 
72.7 for October, 1930. The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 
Two of the twelve groups of manufacturing industries included in 
the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals showed 
improved employment conditions over the :ionth interval, the paper 
and the tobacco products groups reporting slight increases in number 
of workers, combined with more pronounced gains in earnings. The 
remaining 10 groups showed a falling-off in employment in October 
as compared with September, the greatest decline (11.8 per cent) 
being reported in the vehicles group. Employment in the leather 
products group declined 6 per cent from September to October, the 
stone-clay-glass group reported 4.5 per cent fewer employees, and 
the iron and steel and the textile groups reported losses of 2.9 per 
cent over the month interval. The decreases in employment in the 
remaining groups were 1.8 per cent or less. 

Comparing October, 1931, with October, 1930, employment and 
earnings in each of these 12 groups of industries in October, 1931, 
were below the level of the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. In each instance pay-roll totals have declined to a greater 
extent than the decrease in number of employees. The leather, 
food, and textile groups of industries showed the least change in 
employment over the year interval, while the greatest losses in num- 
ber of employees were shown in the vehicles, iron and steel, and 
lumber groups. 

Sixteen of the fifty-four manufacturing industries on waich the 
bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals are based reported 
gains in employment in October, as compared with Septem er, and 
18 industries}reported increased earnings. 

The greatest increase in employment in the September-October 
comparison was shown in the silk-goods industry, which reported a 
gain of 5.1 per cent. The steam-fittings industry reported an in- 
crease of 4.6 per cent in employment; confectionery, 3.9 per cent; 
hosiery and knit goods, 3.6 per cent; and the agricultural implement 
and the chewing and smoking tobacco industries reported increases 
of 3.1 per cent each over the month interval. The largest decrease 
in employment from September to October in these 54 industries 
was shown in the automobile industry, in which a loss of 20.9 per 
cent in number of workers was reported. Earnings in this industry, 
however, showed but slight change, due to the fact that several 
plants reporting largefdecreases in number of workers over the pre- 
ceding month reported an improvement in plant operating time in 
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October, which stabilized the amount of earnings in this mo; ily 
comparison. ‘The woolen and worsted goods industry report: d 
decline in employment of 15.7 per cent from September to Oct 
the ice-cream industry reported 11.6 per cent fewer employees; | ck 
7.9 per cent; carriages and wagons, 7.7 per cent; boots and s| es, 
6.5 per cent; women’s clothing, 6.1 per cent; millinery, 5.5 per cent: 
and structural ironwork, 5.4 per cent. 

Comparing the indexes of employment and earnings in Octo)ey 
1931, with the index numbers of October, 1930, for each of the 54 
industries, decreased employment and pay-roll totals are shown in 
each industry, with the single exception of the men’s clothing industry 
in which the index of employment showed no change over the year 
interval. Employme nt in the cotton goods industry in Octol er. 
1931, was 0.5 per cent below the level of the corresponding month of 
the year previous, and comparatively little change in employi ent 
was registered in the confectionery, hosiery and knit goods, and news- 
paper “and periodical printing industries. The boot and shoe in- 
dustry showed a falling-off of 3.4 per cent in number of workers in this 
yearly comparison, and the employment in the chewing and smoking 
tobacco industry was 4.0 per cent below the level of October, 1930. 
The outstanding decrease in both employment and earnings was 
shown in the agricultural implement industry, in which employment 
declined 54.7 per cent over the year interval and pay-roll totals 
decreased 59.1 per cent. Decreases in employment, ranging from 
39.2 per cent to 30.2 per cent, were shown in the fertilizer, piano, 
machine tool, carriage and wagon, and brick industries. Employ- 
ment in the automobile industry showed a decline of 27.4 per cent 
over the year interval, with a corresponding decrease in pay-roll 
totals. The iron and steel industry reported 18.9 per cent fewer 
employees in October, 1931, than in October, 1930, and employment 
in foundries and machine shops decreased 25.7 per cent over the same 
period. 

In the following table are shown the number of identical establis : 
ments reporting in both September and October, 1931, in the 5 
manufacturing industries on which the bureau’s indexes of Sslor. 
ment and pay-roll totals are based, together with the total number of 
wage earners on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay 
period ending nearest October 15, and the amount of their weekly 
earnings in October, the per cents of change over the month and the 
year interval, and the index numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals in October, 1931. 

The monthly per cents of change in employment and earnings for 
each of the 54 separate industries are computed by direct comparison 
of the total number of employees and the amount of weekly earnings 
in identical establishments for the two months considered. The 
per cents of change over the year interval in the separate industries, 
the group indexes, and the general indexes are computed from the 
index numbers of ‘employment and pay-roll totals. The per cents 
of change over the month interval in the several groups and in the 
total of the 54 manufacturing industries are computed from the index 
numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number o! 
employees or wages paid in the industries. 
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iste 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANU FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931, PER 
CENT OF CHANGE OVER A YEAR INTERVAL, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOY. 
MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, OCTOBER, 1931 











Employment Pay-roll totals | Index num- 
Estab- : bers, Octo- 
lish- | | ber, 1931 (Av- 
ments Per cent of Per cent of erage 1926= 
report- change change 100) 
ing in 
Sep- on pay . Octo- | 0 Pay to Octo- 
tem ber roll. a Sep- ws (1 week) | Sep- | wey 
and | per. 193) tember 1930, | October, |tember 1930 Em- | Pay- 
Octo- ’ to Oc- on the 1931 | to Oc- bin Sn ploy- | roll 
ber tober, | +0} | tober, ment | totals 
oni 1931 | Sober, 1931 | tober, 
1931 | 1931 1931 
ls ntbiieatinpateans ee es aE. Lee ae ST Ee — 














| | | 
Food and kindred products | 2,166 | 221,901 | —@.4 | —5.8 |$5, 304,984 | —1.8 |—12.8 | 89.0 83. 6 
Slaughtering and meat | | | 





packing | 211] 83,950] +0.8 | —5.4 | 2,063,430 | —0.5 |-13.0| 89.0 84. 9 
Confectionery | 318 | 38, 248 | +3.9 | —2.4 648, 166 | +1.0 |—10.6 | 93.0 83. 4 
Ice cream _- 361 11,934 |—11.6 | —8.8 368, 062 |—12.8 |—14.3 | 76.7 71.8 
Flour 419 15, 904 —(), 4 —%&.9 393, 438 | +0.8 |—15.5 RR. 5 84.0 
Baking 844 | 65,388 | —1.1 | —6.2] 1, 648,473 | —1.8 |-12.3] 90.1 5. I 
Sugar refining, cane 13 6,477 | —3.6 | —8.6 183,415 | —5.4 |—-15.3 79. 8 75. 4 

Textiles and their products 2,413 } 542,472 | —2.9 | —5.1 | 8,731,165 | —5.1 |—16.3 | 76.0 61,7 
Cotton goods | §22 185, 901 | —1.8 ) —0.5 | 2,351,386 | —3.8 |—10.0 | 74.1 60. 1 
Hosiery and knit goods 350 90, 277 3. 6 2.9 | 1,394,978 | +4.7 |—18.2 84.5 70. 6 
Silk goods 251 50, 705 +5. 1 —&, 5 S91, 047 +5.5 |—-17.8 | 73.0 62. 4 
Woolen and worsted goods_| 186 47,624 |—15.7 | —7.4 895,277 |—14.9 |—14.2| 68.6 58. 1 
Carpets and rugs ! 30 16,759 | —0.4 | —6.3 324, 220 | —3.2 |—-16.4 | 69.5 50. 9 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | | 

tiles = 126 33, 855 | —3.6 | —9.3 735, 439 | —7.4 |—18.4 | 82.9 70.9 
Clothing, men’s 346 60,918 | —3.5 (1) 1,052,402 | —7.5 | —8.71| 77.0 54.8 
Shirts and collars 108 17, 768 | +1.7 | —2.8 221, 335 | —3.3 |—-16.4 | 75.9 57.0 
Clothing, women’s 368 25, 8300 | —6.1 |—17.2 616, 922 | —8.4 |—28.3 80. 2 67. 4 
Millinery and lace goods 126 12,865 | —5.5 | —9.5 248, 159 |—12.2 |—19. 4 75. 2 60. 0 

Iron and steel and their 

products | 1,987 470,111 | —2.9 |—22.3 | 9,241,946 | —2.7 |—4L.6 60.3 40.0 
Iron and steel. 196 195, 059 | —3.3 |—18.9 | 3,551,900 | —5.2 |—45. 5 63. 5 38. 3 
Cast-iron pipe - a 8,114 | —4.1 |—21.5 135,406 | —2.7 |—41.3| 51.1 36. 7 
Structural ironwork 174 21,817 | —5.4 |—25.2 487,628 | —9.5 |—41.3 65. 6 49.0 
Foundry and machine- 

shop products | 1, 096 161, 511 | —3.3 |—25.7 | 3,319,494 | —1.8 |—40.7 58. 1 39.9 
Hardware 102 25,052 | +0.4 |—16.1 456, 664 | +7.2 |—31.0 61.8 42.2 
Machine tools | 148 17,713 | —2.4 |—36.7 404,485 | +1.0 |—44.1 |] 54.4 40. 2 
Steam fittings and steam 

and hot-water heating 

apparatus : 106 23, 630 | +4.6 |—14.1 500, 691 |+-11.7 |—31.9 53. 4 38, 3 
Stoves 127 17, 215 +0.7 |j—13.0 385, 678 | +1.3 |—25.1 64. 3 48.7 

Lumber and its products___| 1, 492 159,124 | —1,.8 |—22.2 | 2,645, 202 | —5.3 |—36.9 49.8 37,4 
Lumber, sawmills | 692 86, 146 | —2.8 |—26.1 | 1,322,256 | —8.2 |—42.3 45.7 33.2 
Lumber, millwork 358 22, 154 2.7 |—18. 5 407,583 | —5.6 |—33.1 48. 0 36. 6 

1 |—-15.5 915, 363 | —1.1 |—29.8 61.5 46.3 


Furniture 142 50, 824 +0), 





























Leather and its products 442 126, 867 | —6.0 | —4.7 | 2,100,961 |—16.5 |—19.0 78.3 54,6 
Leather 146 25, 483 | —3.7 |—10.3 567,139 | —7.1 |—17.3 74.6 65.6 
Boots and shoes____- . 296 101, 384 | —6.5 | —3.4 | 1, 533, 822 |—19.4 |—19.5 79. 2 51.5 

Paper and printing __- 1,773 | 228,007 | +0.7 | —7.3 | 6,683,957 | +1.2 |—13.1] 89.0 84.9 
Paper and pulp______--- 393 77, 298 | +0.1 | —8.5 | 1, 687,191 | +1.9 /—21.1 79. 6 65. 4 
Paper boxes — 305 24,430 | +1.9 | —7.4 523,990 | +6.5 |—13.0 84. 7 82.8 
Printing, book and job ; 629 52,676 | —0.7 |—10.8 | 1,635,171 | —1.3 |—17.1 85. 3 79. 8 
Printing, newspapers and 

periodicals Paine 446 73, 603 | +2.0 | —2.9 | 2,837,605 | +1.8 | —5.0] 105.1 105. 0 

Chemicals and allied pret 

| era 472 86,632 | —0.5 |—17.2 | 2,406,437 | —0.4 |—20.8 | 73.9 71,5 
Obetaionis................. 162 . 762 | +0.4 | —9.5 869, 953 2.1 |—11.4] 85.5 82. 2 
Pertilizers.............. ~ 208 7, 238 | —2.2 |—39. 2 109, 176 | —6.1 |—46.7 49. 0 41.3 
Petroleum refining______-_-. 102 46, 632 | —1.6 |—20.2 | 1,427,308 | —2.6 |—26.1 68. 8 66. 6 
Stone, clay, and nant sited 
Oe 1,119 99,447 | —4.5 |—19.4 | 1,999,839 | —5.1 |—33.8 | 57.1 43.1 
Se 114 17, 481 | —2.2 |—23.2 406,619 | —5.9 |—37.3 56. 9 45.3 
Brick, tile, ‘and terra cotta- 708 24, 728 | —7.9 |—30.2 407,610 |—10.5 |—49.3 43.2 27.6 
TSS Sacheeeal 111 16, 481 —(0.4 |—10.1 318, 379 | +6.7 |—23.4 73. 5 55. 2 
Glass____- ir ee Rags | 186] 40,807|—4.1!—-931 867,231! —5.6/-20.2! 6931 58.0 


! No change. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN" 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 193 *R 
CENT OF CHANGE OVER A YEAR INTERVAL, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF EXP) ¢ 
MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, OCTOBER, 1931—Continued 














Employment Pay-roll totals Inde 
Estab- ~ _| bers. 
lish- ber, 1931 ( 
ments Per cent of Per cent of | erage j9» 
report- change change ( 
ing in 
Industry both | Number Amount —. 











Sep- | on pay | q Octo- | Of Pay roll etie. 
tember|roll, Deto- Sep- (1 week) | Sep- 


ber, k ber, 
and | ber, 1931 tember 1930, October, |tember 1930, | Em- 





Octo- to Oc- to Oc- 1931 to Oc- o. Oo ploy- 
ber, — tober, o. tober, ment 
1931 1931 1931 
Metal products; other than 
iron or steel... 253 43,909 | —1.8 |—11.8 | $863,633 | —2.0 |—26.6 | 65. 
Stamped and enameled | 
aa 87 16, 359 | —2. —6.7 311, 529 | —3.1 |—21.2 69. 


Ss 
2 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
0” eS ee 166 27,550 | —1.6 |—14.2 552, 104 | —1.4 |—28.8/ 63.: 
5 








Tobacco products__________- 221 60,007 | +0. —9,1 855, 333 | +3.2 |—17.0) S81. 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff_______- 27 8,586 | +3.1]) —4.0 130,513 | +3.9 | —2.1 84. 
Cigars and cigarettes_-__-__- 194 51,421 | +0.1] —9.8 724, 820 | +3.0 |—18.7 | 8&1. 
Vehicles for land transpor- 
aE ee ES 1,223 | 306,035 |—11.8 |—23.7 | 7.889.514 | —1.4 |—28.5 | 52. 
Automobiles............. 216 198, 175 |—20.9 |—27.4 | 5,044,442 | —0.4 |—29.0] 51.7 
Carriages and wagons-____- 48 75 | —7.7 |—36.5 13,530 | —9. 1 |—39.7 33. 
Car building and repairing 
electric-railroad_______-- 443 24,748 | —0.5 |-—15.1 722, 602 | +1.6 |—18.0 | 7 
Car building and repairing 
steam-railroad ___-_-__- : 516 82,437 | —2.9 |—20.6 | 2, 108,940 | —2.4 |—28.8 
Miscellaneous industries. 493 | 238,924 | —1.8 |—19.6 | 5,713,711 | —0.9 |—29.5 | 69. 
Agricultura] implements__- 80 8,728 | +3.1 |—54.7 173, 699 | +1.6 |—59. 1 32 
Electric machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies -----_- 222 135, 877 | —2. 1 |—19.9 | 3, 343, 962 | —2.4 |—31.6 | 75. 
Pianos and organs. -_-__-___- 58 3,979 | —2.5 |—37.3 95, 861 | —4.4 |—46. 1 31. 
Rubber boots and shoes_-. 10 13,196 | —(?) | —8&.2 251,655 | —0.2 |—11.2 |] 69.: 
Automobile tires and inner 
RSE Rae 38 44, 822 | —2.7 | —6.3 979, 921 | —2.0 |—20.4] 65. 
Shipbuilding. -........._-- 85 32, 322 | —0.8 |—18.8 868,613 | +5.9 |—22.7 89. 
Total—54 industries 
used in computing 
index numbers of | 
employment and 


























ciples 14, 054 |2, 583,436 | —3.3 14.4 54, 436,682 | —3.1 |—26.1| 67.: 





2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The trend of employment and earnings in 31 additional manufac- 
turing industries, surveyed but not yet included in the bureau’s 
weighted indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, is shown in 
Table 2, following. The combined total of these industries shows an 
increase of 2.1 per cent in number of employees from September to 
October and a gain of 3.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. The per cents 
of change for the combined total of these industries are unweighted 
and represent only the changes in the total number of establish- 
ments reported. These 31 industries have been added to the bureau’s 
employment survey at various times since February, 1929.  Infor- 
mation for the base year (1926) however is not available and there- 
fore they can not be combined with the 54 manufacturing industries 
upon which the bureau’s indexes of employment and earnings 
are based. 

Ten of the thirty-one industries in this group reported gains in 
number of employees in October, as compared with September, and 
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») industries showed increased weekly pay-roll totals. The out- 
janding increases in employment over the month interval were 
easonal gains in the beet sugar and cottonseed products industries. 
The men’s furnishing goods industry reported a gain of 8.9 per cent 
i, employment and the copper, lead, and zinc smelting and refining 
industry reported a gain of 4.8 per cent. The rayon industry showed 
practically unchanged employment from September to October. 
Decreases in employment of slightly more than 7.0 per cent were 
shown in the aircraft, butter, and turpentine and rosin industries. 
\ comparison of employment and pay-roll totals over the year period 
is available for 9 of these 31 industries. Employment in 8 of these 
industries was below the level of the corresponding month of the 
previous year. The rayon industry alone showed a slight gain in 
employment in this year-to-year comparison; the outstanding de- 
crease in employment in the remaining industries (44.0 per cent) 
was reported in the radio industry. 


TABLE 2.-—COM PARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN OCTOBER, 
1931, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND OCTOBER, 1930, IN SPECIFIED MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, FOR WHICH DATA FOR THE INDEX-BASE YEAR (1926) ARE NOT AVAIL- 
ABLE 















































—— Employment Pay-roll totals 
sh- | 
ments 
| Per cent of Per cent of 
pooh Number change —- change 
Industry beth on fa -———- nab a ees 
Se yt. | rou, ‘ Oct., week 4 | Oct., 
abt | October) Sept: |1s00,t0| detSber, | eSB; |i 
4 | 1931 "| Oct» | 1931 1931 "| Oct., 
1931 | 1931 1931 
SS, ee 4 " 43 | 6,984 —7.8 | —27.2 $225, 833 —6.1 —29.5 
Aluminum manufactures. -__-___- 19; 2,917 —1.2 (1) 57, 314 | —16.2 (}) 
Eee eA 57 14,719 |+223.7 | —10.8 282,217 |+132. 4 —15.9 
AN eee a ay ae ; 304 | 11,570 —6. 2 —7.4 322,415 | —11.1 —13.3 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_______ 67 8, 459 +0. 6 (1) 156, 931 —0.2 (1) 
EE Cae ss eee gee = 236 5, 922 —7.2 (1) 142, 248 —8.1 (4) 
Cash registers, adding machines, and cal- 

IN ha enddncine 47 | 15, 816 —1.8 | —14.0 406,967 | +5.6 —27.2 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock 

ES CS Se ae 25 7,516 +1.3 (1) 147, 354 +0. 6 (1) 
Corsets and allied garments. _________- 26 4, 691 —1.7 (1) 81, 407 +9. 1 (1) 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal____________| 24 1, 375 | +32.3 (1) 19, 891 | +28. 1 (1) 
Cotton, small wares_........._.____- are 94 7,644 | —15 (1) 137,463 | +1.5 (1) 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated 

cutlery) and edge tools.__._....___- ae 113 8,006 | +0.5 (1) 155,205 | +9.2 (1) 
Forgings, iron and steel__...._...._._______- 38 4,123 | —2.0 (1) 74,695 | +2.8 (1) 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, 

_ “= . Daa 50 5,670 | —4.0 (1) 142, 274 —3.2 (1) 
| Ee ie? Fs 150 | 13, 048 —0.6 | —18.3 281, 781 +1.4 —26. 1 
eS ES ae are aa 25 4,726 | —8.7 (1) 81,699 | —26.1 (1) 
— granite, slate, and other stone a) os 04 . 

ee os nee emmired 220 7,299 | —5.1 1 195, 042 —3.1 (?) 
Men’s furnishing goods___.___._..___- 77 5, 621 +8. 9 (}) 92, 643 | +12.7 (1) 
fae eee Weewee...................-.. 348 16,569 | —0.9 —8.3 420, 709 —1.5 —15.9 
“GS sae ; 55 | 11,755 | +04 (1) 272,319 | +6.2 (1) 
a Cera 66 5,211 | +2.5 (1) 4 847 sue (1) 

SEE A Pa Ee 41 | 26,757 | -—2.3| —44.0 624, 845 11.9.) —51.4 
* SOP 20} 25,084 | —(?) +0. 7 491,166 | +2.6 —0.8 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 

tires, and inner tubes..................- 103 | 18, 884 —0.6| —6.4 407,989 | +5.1 —15.6 
Smelting and refining copper, lead, and 
Se idbavthdkctintelanntintrtoncesbees 15 2,198 | +4.8 f 46,763 | +8.0 (1) 
I TEESSV ES Yt SL TSR = acaba 61 9, 041 —1,1 1 232,875 | +0.8 (3) 
Tools (not including*edge tools, machine 

tools, files, or saws) ....................- 123 7,838 | —1.6 1) 150,428 | +5.8 (1) 
Tin cans and other tinware_____.________- 52 7,311 | —5.7 : 161,760 | —7.6 (1) 
Turpentine and rosin...................-.| 23 1,190; —7.8 1 19,092 | —3.9 (1) 
Typewriters and supplies___._-...._..._--| 16 | 8818 | —3.9 1) 173,501 | --2.3 | (1) 

_ PARI Saal ET 60 4,603 | +0.9 (1) 104, 350 3.2 (1) 
Total. ____...................-.-.--|_ 2,598 | 281,365 | +21] (1) | 6,284,023| +388) (') 
| | 
1 Data not available. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The total number of employees and amount of earnings iy, th. 
October, 1931, comparison shown in Table 2 have been com)|)ineg 
with the totals of the 54 manufacturing industries shown in Ta})le | 
in presenting the total of all manufacturing industries in the summapy 
table, page 1. 

In the following table is presented a recapitulation by geographic 
divisions of this total number of reporting establishments in the 
combined 85 manufacturing industries. Employment in the \owp- 
tain geographic division showed a marked increase in October as 
compared with September, due to the usual seasonal activity in the 
beet-sugar industry in that section. A slight increase in number of 
workers over the month interval was also reported i in the West North 
Central division. In the remaining 7 divisions, decreased employ- 
ment was reported, the East North Central division reporting: the 
greatest falling-off in employment from September to October (7.8 
per cent), this division being affected to a great extent by the fluctua- 
tions in the automobile industry. The level of employment and 
earnings in each of these 9 divisions in October, 1931, as compared 
with October, 1930, shoy Sa considerable decrease over the vear 
interval, the decrease in earnings in each instance being more pro- 
nounced than the decline in employment. 


lary 


TABLE 3.—TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTI RING 
ESTABLISHMENTS BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMEN’ 
REPORTING FOR BOTH SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931, NUMBER OFEMPLOYERs 
ON PAY ROLL AND AMOUNT OF WEEKLY EARNINGS IN OCTOBER, 1931, AND PE] 
CENTS OF CHANGE OVER THE MONTH AND YEAR INTERVAL 














Num- Per cent of Per cei 
ber of change changt 
estab- 
lish- | 
ear Number Amount of 
Geographic division ing in | OPS roll! sep- ai pay roll (1 | sop. 
both ctober, tember cto- week) Oc tO- | te mber,|, ?'° 
Gen. 1931 1931. t ber, 1930,) ber, 1931 1931, t be r, 1930, 
a ey) © lta Octo- ” Ito Octo- 
tember Octo- jor 1931 Octo- | ig 
and ber, 1931 eile ber, 1931|"~"’* 
Octo- 
ber, 1931 ] 
New England. --......---- : 2, 063 372, 064 —3.6 | —11.0 $7, 441, 914 —3.6 | 
Middle Atlantic____- 3, 933 841, 674 —1l.1} —15.4 19, 128, 504 —1.7 
East North Central____- 3, 963 827, 795 —7.8 | —19.5 18, 706, 199 —1.7 
West North Central 1, 763 159, 592 +0.1 ] —12.5 3, 450, 528 —2.7 22. 2 
South Atlantic____- ; . 1, 959 340, 993 —0. 6 —6.3 », 535, 540 —19 18. 2 
East South Central_- 2 St a 700 106, 022 —0.2}] —I11.1 L. 611, 318 +1.2 t 
West South Central_ ae ole 837 80, 239 —18 | —19.0 1, 646, 250 —3.6 
TERRI aie a aE ac 434 33, 636 | +15.6 | —19. 1 755, 640 +7.3 
RSG RR a ea eee Saas 1, 000 102, 786 —1.9 | —17.5 2, 374, 812 —3.3 
All divisions. aa ee 16, 652 | 2,864,801 |! —3.3 |1—14.4 | 60,650,705 |! —3,1 | | —26.1 





























i Weighted per cent of ome for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table | 
manufacturing industries 


Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly earnings in October, 1931, for each of the 
85 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sts- 
tistics, together with per cents of change in October, 1931, as com- 
pared with September, 1931, and October, 1930, are shown in Table 4 | 

Per capita earnings in October, 193i, for the combined 54 clhie! 
manufacturing industries of the United States, upon which the bu- 
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au’s indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 0.3 per 
wnt higher than for September, 1931, and 13.7 per cent less than for 
(etober, 1930. 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in October, 1931, for 
ihe 54 manufacturing industries were $21.07; the average per capita 
aarnings for all of the 85 manufacturing industries surveyed were 
621.17. 

Per capita earnings given in Table 4 must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita weekly 
earnings, computed by dividing the total number of employees re- 
ported into the total amount of pay roll in the week reported, and the 
“number of employees”’ includes all persons who worked any part 
of the period reported—that is, part-time workers as well as full- 
time workers. 


Taste 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
OCTOBER, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND OCTOBER, 1930 








—— _ —— — 




















° Per cent of change 
Per — compared with— 
ss weekly 
Industry earnings 
in October,| sontember,| October, 
1961 1931 1930 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing ; $24. 58 —1.3 —8. 2 
Confectionery ---...--- 16. 95 —2.8 —8.1 
Soe oe ER 30. 84 —1.3 —6.1 
AEs ee ree 24. 74 +1.2 —7.5 
ee ; 25. 21 —0.7 —6.6 
Sugar refining, cane___- 28. 32 —-L8 —7.1 
Textiles and their products: 
| eee tae 12. 65 —2,1 —9. 4 
Hosiery and knit goods-__--- - 15. 45 +11 —15.5 
 —si “(| 3S Fiat | ea 17. 57 +0. 3 —10.3 
Woolen and worsted goods__-- 18. 80 +1.0 —7.7 
Carpets and rugs_......--- 19. 35 —2.8 —10.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles . 21. 72 —4.0 —10.2 
Clothing, men’s__......_-- 17. 28 —4.2 —8.8 
Shirts and collars_......._-.- ee 12. 46 —4.9 —14.0 
Clothing, women’s__..._..-__- 23. 91 —2.4 —13.7 
Millinery and lace goods__- "6 19. 29 —7.1 —10.9 
lron and steel and their products: 
eS ee cave 18. 21 —-1.9 —32.7 
EEE LITE a 16. 69 +1.5 —25. 4 
Structural ironwork .............-..-_- ° 22. 35 —4.4 —21.7 
Foundry and machine-shop products --- 20. 55 +1.6 —20.3 
TE ETT RTS ETE tiaalah es 18. 23 +6. 7 —17.9 
Saar ; 22. 84 +3. 5 | —11.6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot water heating apparatus_- 21. 19 +6.8 | —19.6 
ee it ea ee 22. 40 +0. 6 —13.8 
Lumber and its products: 
Lumber, sawmills. _______-_- pe: ASI se 15. 35 —5.5 —22.0 
Lumber, millwork_____--_- teh : 18. 40 —3.0 —18.2 
i oS eee 18. 01 —1L2 —17.2 
Leather and its products: 
ag a dll he eee et eae 22. 26 —3.5 —7.8 
EN SS Tere Pere pee MED Oe yeas eee 15. 13 —13.8 —16.9 
Paper and printing: 
ee is di. ducttibwidbdecuviicedadoctend 21. 83 +1.9 —13.6 
ne Ft re ae 21. 45 +4.6 —5.6 
Printing, book and job.._...-_.---- Ee een ee Lae. - 31. 04 —0.6 —7.2 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals _____....-......---------- 38. 55 —0.1 —2.0 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Ss. cede cdethvichnebetcsncinss- Fe 34 Caer eee : 26. 55 +1.6 —2.0 
I ; es ee 15. 08 —4.0 —12.5 
_ Petroleum refining...............-..---- nh Rd Ee ; 30. 61 —1.0 —7.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
iia Re ea eee ee 23. 33 —3.8 —18.3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.....--- Bo ae 16. 48 —2.8 —27.3 
RE ae en es Es 19. 32 +7.2 —14.5 
REE Ee Te AS CL A Nee 21. 25 —16 —12.0 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware... _.__.__-- ae 19. 04 —0.9 —15.4 
Brass, bronze, and copper products.................-.-.-------- 20. 04 +01 —17.2 
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TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIEs 
































OCTOBER, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH SEPTEMBER, 1931, AND OCTOBER, 1936 ~Con, TABLE 
we 
... | Percent of chang 
Per capita | hee 
weekly | compared with— = 
Industry ~~ = 
in October,! « 
’} September,) October 
1931 1931 | 1930 Mont 
| 
Tobacco products: — 
Chewirg and smoking tobacco and snuff______- a $15. 20 +0.8 $1.9 Jan-. 
oo SS ie areas 14. 10 2.8 ~10,0 Feb- 
Vehicles for land transportation: Mar 
I ttimntindeiec ate cenndaventacsnsesancuctesseods se val 25. 45 +25. 9 99 Apr. 
|)! eae Mveipebiaceiepid 20. 04 —1.6 5 ‘ May 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad________._..________- 29. 20 2.1 ~3 5 June 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad_____...______________ 25. 58 +0.6 10.3 July 
Miscellaneous industries: 7 \ug. 
EE SEE LO ae 19. 90 —1.4 9.5 sept 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies..______.__________ 24. 61 | —0.3 144 Oct- 
i i tinh enenadninntiinnkcsnddensscanssecwid 24. 09 | —2.0 14.3 Nov 
NE EE ny eee 19. 07 | —0.1 —33 Dec 
Automobile tires and inner tubes.________.__- i ae AE ote 21. 86 | +0. 7 -15.1 
REE See AI i as DR eee, 26. 387 +6.7 —47 
Industries added since February, 1929, for which data for the index A 
base year (1926) are not available: 
De eee cin gndecbintewnwebidibctaamanl 32. 34 +1.9 3.0 — 
Aluminum manufactures- ---_--____-_-- BESS ESS ae 19. 65 —15.2 |... : 1 
i Cea RARE OT 19. 17 —28. 2 6 
ine ante ES De SS Ee A ees TR 27. 87 | —5.2 6.5 
i rn: CO Ci CO ek cckcbeebanbusousws booed 18. 55 | —0.8 
Butter_____- eh SR ONES C1 RE, 54 Ee 24. 02 | —1.0 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines_______ 25. 73 | 7.5 | 15.2 re 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock movements ee ee 19. 61 —0.7 
Corsets and allied garments____..............-...-.._- ee 17. 35 +10.9 pe 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal.__._.........-_---___- : oun 14. 47 | —3.2 ( th 
a ee a emadusendn wu i 17. 98 +3.0 (! 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools _ - 19. 39 | +8. 7 ( 
I: I ins Fe a 18. 12 | +4.9 (! 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, and reflectors___--__-_- 25. 09 | +0. 8 (i 
OF ES le a SS Ee ireies anges 17. 29 —19.0 (} 
ERE 2 ay er ep a etree 21. 60 | +2.0 9.6 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products......_..________] 26. 72 +2.0 
ee a van comenbebeaeul 16. 48 | +3.5 fl 
RE Sa EE ATES 9S I ee ke al 25. 39 | —0.6 5.0 | 
I reg a es ee eee | 23.17 | +5.8 ( ¢ 
LG RS SARI TT SEES 20. 12 | +3. 6 ( v 
Ro a a RRR ET iS NR BRT EE. 23. 35 | +14.6 —13.3 
SE Siieeaal aCe PERS AN aan ee teins SES Re Ae eee 19. 58 | +2. 6 1.3 i 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes____- 21. 61 | +5.8 ~9. 5 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead, and zinc______.____.____- Stal 21. 28 +3. 1 
nt) incitidieisihiihithinhibkhachiennied ie nopdiccncevcnnanhneal 25. 76 +1.9 (! \ 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws) ______| 19. 19 | +7.5 (1 
-, _ “EC ee reas 22. 13 —2.0 (1 I 
aes CREAR OSES 16. 04 +4.2 (1 
I nnn sue camaboaae 19. 68 +6. 5 (1 
ERR SS Tt Rw ee 5 ae 5 th aS es edn asi eal -| 22. 67 +2.3 (1) 








1 Data not available. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLeE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to October, 1931, together with the average indexes 
of each of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 

In computing these general indexes of employment and earnings 
the index numbers of the separate industries are weighted according 
to the relative importance of the 54 industries included, 
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mse 5. GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MAN- 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO OCTOBER, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


























Employment Pay-roll totals 

Month 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
Jan- - -|106. 6}103. 8} 97. 9)100. 4) 97. 3] 91. 6] 95. 2} 90. 2) 73. 1] 95. 8} 98. 6] 93. 9) 98.0] 94. 9] 89. 6] 94. 5) 87. 6] 62.3 
Feb.--|108. 4/105. 1] 99. 7/101. 5} 99. 0} 93. 0} 97. 4) 90. 3) 74. 1] 99. 4/103. 8] 99. 3/102. 2/100. 6} 93. 9/101. 8} 90. 7| 67.0 
Mar .-|110. 8/104. 9/100. 4/102. 0} 99. 5] 93. 7} 98. 6} 89. 8 74. 8/104. 7)103. 3/100. 8/103. 4/102. O 95. 2)103. 9} 90. 8) 68.5 
Apr--- 110. 8}102. 8)100. 2/101. 0} 98. 6) 93. 3] 99. 1] 89. 1] 74. 5/105. 7/101. 1] 98. 3}101. 5)100. 8] 93. 81104. 6] 89. 8) 67. 4 
May.-|110. 8} 98. 8} 98. 9] 99. 8] 97. 6] 93. 0) 99. 2] 87. 7) 74. 1/109. 4] 96. 5] 98. 5) 99. 8] 99. 8] 94. 1/104. 8! 87. 6] 66.6 
June. .|110. 9] 95. 6] 98. 0} 99. 3] 97. 0} 93. 1) 98. 8) 85. 5] 72. 2/109. 3} 90. 8] 95. 7] 99. 7] 97. 4] 94. 21102. 8} 84. 1) 62. 5 
July .-|109. 2} 92. 3) 97. 2} 97. 7] 95. 0} 92. 2) 98. 2] 81. 6] 70. 4/104. 3] 84. 3] 93. 5) 95. 2 ae 91. 2] 98. 2) 75.9) 59.1 
Aug.--|108. 5) 92. 5) 97. 8} 98.7] 95. 1} 93. 6] 98. 6] 79. 9} 70. 0)103. 7] 87. 2] 95. 4) 98. 7] 95. O} 94. 2/102. 1] 73. 9) 58.5 
~9. 5 Sept. .|108. 6] 94. 3} 98. 9/100. 3) 95. 8} 95. 0] 99. 3) 79. 7) 69. 6)104. 4) 89. 8} 94. 4) 99. 3] 94. 1) 95. 4/102. 6] 74. 2) 55. 4 
14.4 Oct...|108. 1 95. 6}100. 4}*.00. 7 95. 3) 95. 9} 98. 3] 78. 6) 67. 3/106. 8} 92. 4/100. 4/102. 9] 95. 2) 99. 0/102. 3] 72. 7| 53.7 
14.3 Nov.--}107. 4} 95. 5|100. 7; 99. 5] 93. 5] 95. 4] 94. 8] 76. 5]-.._- 105. 4) 91. 4)100. 4) 99. 6] 91. 6) 96. 1) 95. 1) 68. 3/_____ 
—23 Dec... }105. 4] 97. 3/100. 8] 98. 9} 92. 6] 95. 5) 91. 9) 75. 1]...-- 103. 2} 95. 7/101. 6} 99. 8] 93. 2] 97. 7] 92. 0} 67. 4). _- 

* — 
1.7 

Ay__|108, 8} 98, 2} 99, 2/100, 0) 96.4) 93.8) 97. 5| 83. 7/!72. 0/104. 3) 94.6) 97. 7/100. 0) 96.5) 94. 5/100, 4) 80, 3/162, 1 



























































1 Average for 10 months. 


Following Table 5 are two charts, made from index numbers, which 
represent the 54 separate industries combined and show the course of 
pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment for each month of 
the years 1926 to 1930, and January to October, 1931, inclusive. 


Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in October, 1931 


Reports as to working time of employees in October were received 
from 12,268 establishments in 64 manufacturing industries. Two per 
cent of the establishments were idle, while employees in 52 per cent 
were working full time, and employees in 46 per cent were working 
part time. 

Employees in the establishments in operation in October were 
working an average of 88 per cent of full time, this percentage showing 
no change from the percentage reported in September. 

Employees in the 46 per cent of the establishments working part 
time in October were averaging 74 per cent of full-time operation. 


sv 
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TABLE 6.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING IND! 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN OCTOBER, 1931 
= 
Per cent of es- ar 
Establishments tablishments in — pm 
reporting— which employ- = vine 
ees worked— jae 
Industry 
All oper- 
Total | Percent Full Part ating es- 
number] idle time time tablish 
ments 

Food and kindred products___________- 1, 751 1 78 21 96 | 
Slaughtering and meat pac ue. Paes _ : Fae 74 26 | 97 
Confectionery - ae “me See 266 1 61 38 93 
Ice cream ---.-- Gutkthanarkeeawbeon aaietel 276 (4) 72 7 | 96 
| J ee ae ee ees F eee 365 1 73 25 | O4 
eT ee ee 5 a ciackieaieasi 666 (’) 9] a) 99 
Sugar refining, cane._._._._.______- | eae 45 55 92 

Textiles and their products....._.______| 1,926 3 61 36 91 
Cotton goods___- ae 465 3 52 | 44 88 
Hosiery and knit goods ieetincces anes 288 3 61 36 | 92 
Silk goods_..- = S 235 1 76 | 23 G4 
bs oolen and worsted goods 158 4 54 42 89 

Carpets and rugs__--- 22 5 41 | 55 87 
Dyeing and finishing textiles oy | ae 44 | 56 | 88 
Clothing, men’s_-._---- | 261 3 67 | 30 | 94 
Shirts and collars.__...---_ 79 1 71 | 28 95 
Clothing, women’s... 214 7 73 | 20 95 
Millinery and lace goods- --- 87 2 52 46 | 8} 

| } 

Iron and steel and their sramaete. ——— a a 22 | 77 | 74 
Iron and steel__.-_----. ; 141 6 24 70 | 75 
Cast-iron pipe. renee icles am 34 12 6 82 | 55 
Structural ironwork- ; _— eae 27 73 | 84 
Foundry and machine- -shop products. 5 930 1 23 76 73 
Se eee ee ead <a __ eee i) 91 | 69 
Machine tools-__--- 4 Sm 125 2 17 82 | 73 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating — 6 ee Sere | 20 80 73 
Stoves. ..--- ; olan Se 26 74 | 7 

Lumber and its products.__.......___.___| 1,146 2 38 61 | 82 
6 EA 509 3 34 63 | 80 
Lumber, millwork----_-_-- cialis pz eee 304 1 34 | 65 83 
ES epee ee ee 333 1 46 53 | 85 

Leather and its adenetant er ee ee 381 () 41 | 5S 83 
Leather__---- iy cot ATS SE  ) a 56 | 44 | 90) 
Boots and shoes..........----_-----__- 259 ] 35 | 65 80 

Paper and printing.-___._..............| 1,514 (1) 60 | 40 | 92 
Paper and pulp- -__-- al 309 1 41 58 &5 
es ae 267 (4 47 52 91 
Printing, book and job._-- -| 3 re 55 45 92 | 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals. : _ | reer 91 | 9 99 

| | | 

Chemicals and allied products ae ee 351 1 68 31 93 
- ese oaths — 128 1 65 | 34 92 | 
AE Salo SR ae ee ee gee asad 153 3 60 37 91 | 
Petroleum refining ----................ | eee &Y 11 | 99 | 

Stone, clay, and glass products_______ 723 12 §2 | 37 88 
Cement__-- nite’ 92 10 79 | 11 96 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. -____- ml 407 16 42 | 42 85 
ie ae rar Reagea A ME Taki Syeh 103 3 42 55 85 
CN ee ae ee 121 5 72 | 23 95 

Metal products, other than iron and 

a ae a ERE Ss ai 206 () 31 69 83 
Stamped and enameled ware Mt Bivwesatigg 40 60 | 89 | 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__- 131 1 5 74 | 80 

Tobacco products_____________________- 204 (4) 33 67 84 
Chewing and smoking ee and 

i eewetunnmer sewn. sme sunnier ee of 46 93 | 
Cigars and cigarettes _- iit ic ateacio ea 178 1 30 70 83 | 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 6.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
' BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN OCTOBER, 1931—Continued 
































—————— ~ 
Per cent of es- 
Establishments tablishments in Avene ber «naa 1 
reporting— which employ- ~ ll 1 2 perm 
ees worked— y 
Industry 
| All oper- | Establish- 
Total | Percent Full Part ating es- ments 
number! idle time time tablish- | operating 
ments part time 
Vehicles for land transportation... 1,012 | (!) 47 52 88 76 
RESO 65a 5 Secs -_~ am 164 1 29 70 76 66 
Carriages and wagons---______- i 39 | 3 46 51 87 75 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
tn ncn cctcceunsnoohice 357 |___ 74 26 96 86 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
railroad - ---- eS ET ee 452 (1) 33 67 85 77 
Miscellaneous industries______________- 396 | 2 31 67 84 76 
Agricultural implements--___._..__._- 72 8 31 61 82 74 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
_ a a pe eea  j 18 82 82 78 
Pianos and organs. -.-.-_- io i. Vee oe | 17 83 77 72 
Rubber boots and shoes______________- D yess 43 57 95 91 
Automobile tires and inner tubes_____- 33 |... 18 82 78 73 
IS scorers a a biG: line dike dowd 79 1 71 28 95 2 
Industries added in 1929 and 1930____- 995 (') 63 37 91 75 
Radio : se bond geklneamnbulveaie oe i... ve 75 25 96 85 
RAVOR. 2.2442 a. eee Weer BE Essai 58 42 92 82 
inns db adie olwawinenacierie ns 42 3 67 31 91 70 
Jewelry - _--- EE 5 eT OE 1... 40 60 85 74 
Paint and varnish_. ee” 15}... 6 40 91 77 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tirg, and inner tubes-_-..._........-- sj... 49 51 88 76 
ES ES eS ee 50 2 92 6 98 70 
re eee _ | 7 25 93 72 
ee EE SS ee _/ = 53 48 87 72 
Typewriters and supplies. .........__- os ae 50 50 78 57 
RR a | 12,268 2 52 46 | 88 74 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in October, 1931 


N THE following table are presented, by geographic divisions, data 

for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries, the totals for which 
also appear in the summary of employment and pay-roll totals, page 1. 

Three of these groups reported increased employment and pay-roll 
totals in October, as compared with September. In continuation of 
seasonal expansion, employment in anthracite mining showed a gain 
of 8.5 per cent, coupled with an increase of 40.4 per cent in earnings. 
This considerable gain in pay-roll totals was due to the increased pro- 
duction during the October pay period, together with the fact that the 
September pay period included the general Labor Day shutdown. 
The bituminous coal mining industry also reported gains in both 
items, 1.1 per cent in employment and 4.8 per cent in earnings. 
Retail trade reflected the usual seasonal trend with a gain of 3.7 per 
cent in number of employees in October as compared with September, 
and an increase of 1.3 per cent in employees’ earnings. The remaining 
ll industrial groups reported both decreased employment and pay- 
roll totals from September to October, the greatest decreases being 


| shown in the canning and preserving industry, which, due to the closing 


of the vegetable-canning season, reported a decline of 40 per cent in 
both employment and pay-roll totals. The metalliferous-mining and 
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the quarrying and nonmetallic-mining groups reported loss 

employment of slightly more than 3 per cent, while the decreas, 

the remaining 8 groups were 2.3 per cent or less. 
Following this monthly comparison of employment and earnins jy 


September and October, 1931, will be found a tabulation showin: 


nN 
~ ln 


the 


per cent of change in these nonmanufacturing industrial groups oye; 


a year interval, where data are available. 


TABLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 
NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBE 


BY INDUSTRIES 














Number on pay roll 











| 





Amount of pay roll 













































































(1 week) 
a Estab- Per | re 
Geographic division lish- cent of ow “e 
+ | 
| ments Septem- October, change Septem- October, Ange 
| ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 | 
| . ae 
Anthracite mining 
| —_ a ———— ae 
| ' | r 
Middle Atlantic___________ 160 | 109, 390 | 118, 719 | +8.5 | $2,575,722 | $3,617, 307 | 140, 4 
j } | 
| Bituminous coal mining 
Middle Atlantic.........__. 418 57, 090 | 57, 148 | +0. 1 $873, 521 $940, 637 | ; 
cee Rey 161| 31,007 31,345} +11 599, 464 614, 066 | 2 
Wet Nath Cate 54 | 4, 655 5,113| +9.8 84, 714 99, 098 - 
South Atlantic__...___ 328 50, 940 51, 644 +1.4 | 934, 194 950, 575 
Sot ioth Oa 231 | 42, 916 42, 273 —1.5 624, 754 611, 640 2 
West South Central. 23 | 1, 655 1,471 | —IL1 | 26, 678 25, 326 | 
RS ee 121 13, 663 15,262 | +11.7 | 330, 802 403, 551 | 2 0) 
a 11 1, 571 | 1, 534 —2.4 | 39, 726 38, 850 | 
AM Gttens.__._ 1, 347 | 203,497 205,790 +-1.1 | 3,513,853 | 3,683, 743 14 8 
Metalliferous mining 
Middle Atlantic............ 6 542 526} —3.0 | $10,325 | $10, 556 
East North Central__._____ 45 10, 003 9, 875 —1,3 | 160, 944 | 150, 665 —f, 4 
West North Central_...____ 56 6, 006 5, 724 —4,7 148, 944 | 134, 110 0, 
East South Central... __ 10 | 2, 214 2, 167 —2.1) 33, 692 | 30, 372 / 
West South Central Mites FP Bs 32 | l, 286 l, 243 —3. 3 | 23, 951 | 22, 443 —f 
(| inate te ty 90 13, 946 13, 448 —3.6| 357,794 336, 718 - 
Rae ONG Seg E 24 2, 171 2, 117 —25| 60, 653 60, 468 ~( 
All divisions.________ 263 36,168 | 35,100, 3.0 | 796,303 | 745, 332 ~f,4 
| Quarrying and nonmetalic mining 
New England--_-........._-- 100 4, 026 3, 887 | —3.5 $94, 003 $92, 175 
Middle Atlantic. _..._..... 125 6, 595 6,343 | —3.8 143, 888 133, 818 | 7 
East North Central_______- 194 6, 040 5,982} —1L0 131, 628 123, 394 | 6. 
West North Central....___. 106 1, 929 1, 890 | —2.0 43, 124 40, 250 | f 
South Atlantic.....__ ith 96 5, 025 4,689 | —67 78, 394 70, 408 
East South Central... 65 3, 084 2,993 | —3.0 42, 410 43, 158 
West South Central....___. 46 1, 606 1, 607 | +0. 1 34, 845 36, 328 T 1. ) 
eet eR 6 68 71 +4. 4 2, 231 2, 565 ' 
gas TaNRer ERT Sri eae 41 1, 184 1,158} —22 31, 218 30, 856 - 
All divisions________- 779 29, 557 28,620 | —3,2 601, 741 572, 952 | —4,5 
Crude petroleum producing 
Middle Atlantic___...--.... | 2% 404 413/ +22| $11,235) $11,705) +4 
East North Central. _____- 20 298 300 +0.7 5, 987 6, 070 
West North Central______-- 27 924 926 | +0.2 22, 860 23, 286 t 
South Atlantic.........___- 9 391 449 | +148 9, 839 11, 138 
East South Central__-_------ s 188 182 —3.2 4, 040 3, 834 
West South Central --__.___- 126 16, 205 15,644) —3.5 536, 417 | 536, 193 
I bth cite stn ons 13 252 64\ +48 8, 199 | 8, 528 +4.0 
RL re ae 38 4, 998 5, 185 +3. 7 188, 622 175, 513 
All divisions_______.- | 266 23,660 |  23,363| —1,3|  787,199| 776,267 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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tg 1. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 




















































































































TYONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931, 
BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
———— 
Number on pay roll ney dw + roll 
: oe Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division lish. |——————_—————_| cent of cent of 
ments Septem- October, change Septem- October, change 
ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 
Telephone and telegraph 
New England..-.-..--------- 731 27, 540 27, 189 —1.3 $875, 939 $865, 769 —1. 
Middle Atlantic-- -----| 1, 266 96, 323 95, 516 —0.8 | 3,166,858 | 3, 152,742 —0.4 
Fast North Central----..__| 1 373 66, 696 66, 189 —0.8 | 1,832,257} 1, 827, 259 —0.3 
West North Central_- 1, 250 27, 912 27, 345 —2.0 704, 661 696, 677 —LT 
South Atlantic. ---------- 558 19, 656 19, 370 —1.5 545, 927 539, 099 —1.3 
East South ¢ entral shh 654 9, 701 9, 526 —1.8 216, 121 212, 126 —18 
West South Central. -_._-. 696 17, 200 16, 885 -1.8 396, 660 394, 800 —0.5 
ee See - 506 6, 919 6, 912 —0.1 174, 480 174, 421 —(!) 
OS er Oe 891 29, 368 29, 009 —1.2 906, 460 908, 139 +0. 2 
All divisioms....._.__| 7, 925 301, 315 297, 941 —1,1 | 8,819,363 | 8,771,032 —0.5 
Power, light, and water 
New England-.......-..-.- 255 21, 977 21,730] —1.1] $704,794 | $695, 150 —1.4 
Middle Atlantic_-_-...._.- 327 59, 874 59, 075 —1.3] 1,971,958 | 1, 966, 464 —0.3 
East North Central - - ---- 352 55, 659 53, 502 —3.9] 1,763,776 | 1,722,914 —2.3 
West North Central _____- 418 25, 045 24, 543 —2.0 709, 231 704, 847 —0.6 
South Atlantic. _-_..._._- 272 21, 207 20, 838 —1.7 648, 450 636, 188 —-19 
East South ¢ entral___- Shei 168 6, 515 6, 288 —3.5 161, 859 161, 185 —0.4 
West South Central. -.__-_- 556 16, 227 16, 051 —1.1 433, 377 430, 284 —0.7 
a es 133 5, 837 5, 862 +0. 4 175, 213 180, 030 +2.7 
3 747 18, 309 17, 956 —1.9 591, 844 579, 638 —2.1 
All divisions. ____.__. 3, 228 230, 650 225, 845 —2.1 | 7,160,502 | 7,076,700 —1,2 
Electric railroads 2 
New England ...-.........- 41 13, 618 13,306] —1.6| $485,416 | $476,156 —1.9 
Middle Atlantic._....... 147 37, 059 36, 352 —1.9] 1,170,997 | 1,110,475 —5.2 
a ne ~~~ ~~ 99 40, 567 39,986 | —1.4] 1,276,113] 1,240,451 —2.8 
West North Central _-___- jl 13, 302 12, 993 —23 392, 867 390, 751 —0.5 
South Atlantic--______. ---- 54 11, 537 11,229] —2.7 313, 971 311, 679 —0.7 
a South Central_.__._._- 12 2, 487 2,453} —1.4 66, 255 63, 797 —3.7 
L est South Central. - _.__- 31 4, 817 4,769} —1.0 125, 966 125, 295 —0.5 
- ey ~gghaapenaenann 16 2, 027 2,058} +1.5 53, 611 53,848 | +0.4 
BUENB....necnenecc.-2s<0---4 38 15, 228 15, 139 —0.6 474, 093 467, 104 —L5 
All divisions. ________ 489 140, 642 138,375 | —1.6 | 4,359,289 | 4,239, 556 —2.7 
Wholesale trade 
New England. ............. 632 14, 987 | 14,812} —12] $450,085 | $440,208 —2.2 
Middle Atlantic. .__...._.. 329 9, 806 9, 749 —0.6 316, 073 311, 941 —1.3 
East North Central________- 326 11, 541 11, 405 —1.2 343, 457 335, 954 —2.2 
West North Central________ 235 13, 083 12, 880 —1.6 380, 570 373, 588 —1.8 
South Atlantic._.____._____ 221 4, 004 4, 109 +0. 4 118, 808 117, 400 —1,2 
East South Central___._____- 69 1, 683 1,684] +(}) 45, 370 44, 666 —1.6 
West South Central_______- 314 5, 917 5, 943 +0.4 170, 108 167, 557 —1L5 
BOUIN n odbc 93 1, 978 1, 939 —2.0 63, 570 62, 756 —13 
he 275 8, 972 8, 729 —2.7 288, 188 282, 783 —19 
All divisions. _..._._- 2, 494 72, 061 71, 250 —1,1 | 2,176,229 | 2,136,853 —1,8 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDE 
NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOB! 


BY INDUSTRIES 





Continued 











































































































| Number on pay roll Bee roll 
, « divici Estab- Per 
Geographic division lish. |- cent of |- cantniees 
ments Septem- October, change Septem- October, 
ber, 1931 1931 ber, 1931 1931 
—E } = 
Retail trade 
New England__.__...__.. 3, 941 56, 905 57, 77 +1.5 | $1,355,938 $1, 362, 653 
Middle Atlantic._______ 451 77, 897 83, 086 +6.7 | 1,984,308 | 2,063, 594 
Rast North Central | 2,471 80, 138 80, 716 +0.7 | 1,910,772 | 1,875, 990 
West North Central......_| . 512 20, 764 21, 482 +3.5 439, 798 439, 010 
R —_— | 1,047 20, 700 22, 36: 8.0 434, 471 459, 701 
Rest phe ge ey | "373 7, 299 7, 623 t 4 135, 840 37, 482 
West South Central. | 232 13, 730 13, 634 —0.7 268, 287 272, 353 
Mountain MELAS | 332 6, 973 7, 242 +3.9 146, 440 145, 813 
Pacific. Sue. 39, 708 42, 108 +6.0 926, 639 944, 886 
All divisions.____ | 10,839 324, 114 336,028 | +3.7 | 7,602,493 | 7,701, 482 | 
i | } 
Hotels * 
anal a 
New England | 154 10, 406 8,275 | —20.5 | $157,644 | $130,876 
Middle Atlantic..........| 430 47, 288 47,868) +1.2 775, 321 766, 303 
Fast N Centr: 429 30, 142 29,461; —2.3 485, 320 478, 257 | 
al — Sear Bc 276 13, 662 13, SSO | +16 181, 937 18S, G14 
Ss — 185 11, 164 Ll, 444 +2. 5 155, 563 159, 238 
cacy en ee | 108 5, 973 | 5,939 | —0.6 67, 400 66, 424 
Test S . os ee 147 8, 324 8, 163 —1.9 102, 577 99, 747 
ble ayy ea er 112 3, 666 3, 320 —9.4 61, 230 5A, 316 
en ee aes | 3 16, 132 14,979; —7.2 289, 437 270, 670 
Pacific eee , , 
spittin “| 3 146, 758 143, 329 —2.3 | 2,276,429 2,214, 745 
Canning and preserving 
New England.____..._____- 83 5, 848 | 3,699 | —36.7 $79, 780 $46, 404 | 
Mitdie Atami. gs 16, 356 9,869 | —39.7 261,984 | 178, 494 | 
East North Central - - ne 286 23, 518 14,237 | —39.5 303, 094 | 176, 338 
West North Central....____| 79 7, 023 3,155 | —55.1 91, 720 41, 204 | 
main 1° 8, 889 5,763 | —35.2 72, 455 | 47, 340 | 
East South Central________| 47 2, 482 | 2,170 | —12.6 21, 817 | 17, 575 | 
West South Central. ne  » a 33 2, 077 | 1, 783 -™ ] 4. 2 11, 783 | 10, 436 
(cw gay uampibias arent is 56 5, 108 4,193 | —17.9 66, 471 | 52, 533 | 
"i ah ROMNEY @ercekae at: | 205 32, 618 17,508 | —46.3 447,174 | 243, 876 
Mittin: | = | 41,024 | 103, 919 62,377 | —40.0 | 1,356,278 814, 290 
Laundries 
New Eueland._............ 64 3, 101 3, 083 —0.6 $62, 513 $60, 490 | 
Middle Atlantic_________- sa 118 12, 931 12, 927 (1) 263, 209 258, 550 
East North Central_____ ___- 104 6,7 6, 627 —1.2 126, 284 121, 121 
West North Central________ 64 5, 079 4, 953 —2.5 85, 145 83, 269 
South Atiamtic.._........... 63 6, 142 6, 026 —19 98, 057 94, 814 
East South Central________- 27 2, 027 1, 956 —3.5 25, 481 24, O84 
West South Central___._._- 17 1, 256 1, 248 —0.6 18, 491 18, 236 
pe ESS Ts 24 1, 861 1, 839 —1.2 31, 429 30, 424 
| BS SE ee 55 3, 253 3, 147 —3.3 68, 388 67, 034 
All divisions__- 536 42, 359 41,806 | -1.3| 778,997 | 758,022 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
NONM ANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1931, 
BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 











Amount of pay roll | 



































Pen Number on pay roll ‘ (1 week) ‘ 
.. : : ivision “Stabd- er | er 
Geographic divisio lish- cent of ee eee 
ments Septem- October, | change | Septem- October, | change 
ber, 1931 1931 } ber, 1931 1931 
} | | | 
Dyeing and cleaning 
New England.............- 29 1, 262 | 1,238} —1.9 $29,595 | $28, 581 —3.4 
Middle Atlantic__.-..----- 34 1, 730 | 1, 712 —1.0 42, 578 42, 149 —1.0 
Fast Noth Catal... 41 2, 841 | 2,823; —0.6 63, 363 | 63, 756 +0. 6 
West North Central..______ 33 1,012 1,018 +0. 6 21, 791 | 21, 638 —0.7 
South Atlantic— ---_--- ; 37 1, 138 1, 110 —2.5 21, 111 20, 413 —3.3 
Fast South Central___ : 17 790 785 —0.6 13, 647 13, 343 —2.2 
West South Central _ bs 17 534 | 529| —0.9 9, 978 9, 786 ~1.9 
“oe ag 20 336 333 —0.9 7, 853 7, 463 —5.0 
Pacific ee | 14 752 725 —3.6 17, 478 17, 152 —1.9 
| 
All divisions. | 242 | 16, 395 10,273 | —1.2| 227,394 | 224, 281 —1.4 





| Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

? Not including electric car building and repairing; see manufacturing industries, Table 1, p. 208. 

‘The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 
tips can not be computed. 

‘Included in the total of 1,024 establishments reporting in October were 16 establishments which were 
josed in September but had resumed operation in October, and 10 establishments which were operating 
in September and reported a seasonal closing in October, 1931. There were also 36 additional canning estab- 
lishments, whose reports were not included in the total number of reporting establishments, as the plants 
had been seasonally closed for a period of 2 or more months 


TABLE 2.—_COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN NONMAN- 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1931, WITH OCTOBER, 1930 











Per cent of change 
October, 1931, | 


Per cent of change 
October, 1931, 























compared with | compared with 
October, 1930 October, 1930 
Industry Industry 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
on pay of pay | on pay of pay 
roll roll. | roll roll 
| 
Anthracite mining_------- —12.3 —22.3 || Electric railroads -- , | —§. 1 —11.1 
Bitumiuous coal mining - | ~IL4 —29.2 || Wholesale trade-_-_____-- --9. 6 —14.0 
Metalliferous mining - | —30.3 —45.5 || Retail trade__-_- —6.0 —11.0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic Hotels. —9.2 —16.5 
mining - —23.8 —38.6 || Canning and preserv ing - | —34.4 — 44.6 
Crude petroleum producing..| —29.1 —34.1 || Laundries__-_-__- (4) (1) 
Telephone and telegraph | —IL0 —9.2 || Dyeing and cleaning. 4 (1) (1) 
Power, light, and water___- |} 115 —11.7 








1 Data not available. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


Taste 3 shows the index numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous mining, 
quarrying, crude- petroleum producing, telephone and telegraph, 
power, light, and water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, 
hotels, and canning and preserving, by months, from January, 1930, 
to October, 1931, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. Index 
numbers for the laundering and the dyeing and cleaning groups are 
not presented as data for the base year, 1929, are not available. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 223 


Employment in Building Construction in October, 1931 


NFORMATION as to changes in volume of employment and pay- 

roll totals in building construction for each of the 30 cities covered 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics appears in the following table. 
Similar data, furnished by 3 cooperating State bureaus, covering the 
city of Baltimore and the States of Massachusetts and Wisconsin are 
also presented. 

The table shows the number of identical firms reporting for both 
months, the number of employees, and the amount of earnings in one 
week in September and October, 1931, together with the per cents of 
change over the month period. 

In the 30 cities covered by the Federal bureau, reports were received 
from 5,392 identical contractors who had a total employment for a 
week ending near October 15 of 60,279 as compared with 64,540 for a 
similar period in September. While this is a decrease of 6.6 per cent, 
§ cities showed increased employment in October over that of Sep- 
tember. These increases ranged from 0.6 per cent for Salt Lake City 
to 22.3 per cent for Memphis. The combined pay roll of all reporting 
firms for a week ending near October 15 was $1,723,784. This is a 
decrease of 6.5 per cent when compared with $1,844,327, the amount of 
pay roll for a similar period ending near September 15. When these 
cities are considered separately increased pay rolls are noted in 6 cities. 
These increases ranged from 3.8 per cent for Wheeling to 25.2 per cent 
for Memphis. 

When the information supplied by cooperating State bureaus is 
combined with that of the Federal bureau, the number of identical 
firms reporting is increased to 6,243. These firms had a combined 
total of 73,756 employees on their rolls for a week ending near October 
15 as compared with 79,711 employees for a similar period in Septem- 
ber. This is a decrease of 7.5 percent. These same firms had a com- 
bined pay roll of $2,125,971 for a week ending near October 15, which 
is 9.4 per cent less than the $2,345,434 reported for a similar period in 


September. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN THE BUILDING CON 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBE! , 


y 



































Num- | Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
ber of | Week ending near— |percent| week ending near— 
Locality ON Ni Ll | of Tig bee 
report- change 
ing | Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
| 
Atlanta eRe EL eae ee | 124 1, 869 1, 485 —20. 5 $30, 348 $25, 456 
Birmingham._____..________| 75 898 690 | —23.2 16, 438 13, 2 
Chartotte, N.C _.......- 34 332 345 +3. 9 7, 206 6, 9% 
Cincinnati ! A Re 478 3, 745 3, 556 —»d.0 116, 283 109, | 
Cave = =:..=>... : 418 5, 357 4, 871 —9. 1 194, 392 171, 358 
ee ee 110 1, 075 986 —8.3 25, 626 22, 905 
peever.........-.. 182 1, 061 976 —8.0 32, 635 | 29, 
Des Moines , : 66 725 668 —7.9 18, 998 18, 
 " ae : 465 5, 853 6, 097 +4.2 169, 713 184, 
Hartford __- . 236 2, 247 2, 082 —7.3 72, 297 69 
Indianapolis__- cabal 170 1, 852 1, 618 —12.4 57, 767 50. 
Jacksonville i 46 287 265 —7.7 5, 797 5 
Kansas City ? 197 2, 315 2, 197 —5.1 77, 466 72. 
Louisville : ; ee 118 1, 171 991 —15.4 25, 020 21 
Memphis___- 93 957 1,170 22. 3 20, 982 26 
Minneapolis-_-_- ve ol 232 3, 014 2, 676 —11.2 80, 366 76 
New Orleans ; 121 3, O85 2, 715 —12.0 62, 670 5 
Oklahoma City iy + 91 | 1, 461 1, 489 +1.9 37, 815 37 
are 7a 110 1, 009 1,172 +16. 2 | 28, 515 32 
Portland, Me : . 80 719 739 2.8 22, 750 21 
Portland, Oreg J dee 184 1, 457 1, 385 —4,9 | 43, 764 41 
Providence ______- Ce ie: 218 2, 449 2, 542 +3.8 76, 580 72 
Richmond ‘ om) 145 1, 783 1, 552 —13.0 2, 250 37 
St. Louis “i 461 4, 133 3,899} —5.7 141, 667 130 
Salt Lake City R5 469 72 +0. 6 10, 324 1] 
Seattle- ae 0 171 | 1, 604 1, 488 —12.2 51, 304 43 
Washington : , 474 | 10, 941 9, 684 —11.5! 309, 702 273 
_, | “se ares: 54 | 315 307 —2.5 7, 713 s 
Wichita A : 5 oi 54 | 531 474 —10.7 | 10, 621 1] 
Wilmington, Del____.____- 100 | 1, 736 1, 688 —28 47, 318 45 
Total, 30 cities__..___- | 5,392 | 64, 540 60,279 | —6.6| 1,844,327! 1,723,7 
Baltimore, Md.3____.._.----| 68 | 1, 574 | 1,390 | —11.7 | 38, 864 | 32, 
Massachusetts 3 P2 Pe 714 | 10, 657 | 9,375 | —12.0 | 389, 291 301 
Co eee 69 | 2, 940 | 2,712; -—7.8 72, 952 | 67 
Total, 3 cooperating 
State bureaus___-_-_- 851 | 15, 171 13,477 | —11.2 | 501, 107 402 
— - = —_ _ — _ — — —_} — _ —_—_—_— 
Total, all localities____| 6, 243 | 79, 711 73,756 | —7.5| 2,345,434 | 2, 125,97 


j | i 





1 Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 
2? Includes both Kansas City, Kans. and Kansas City, Mo. 
) Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 


Data concerning the building-construction industry appearing in the 
foregoing table have not been included in the summary table shown 
at the beginning of this trend of employment article. 

The several industrial groups in the summary table are not weighted 
according to their relative importance, and the bureau’s monthly 
employment survey of the building-construction industry, while being 
steadily expanded, has not yet attained sufficient volume to represent 
its proper proportion in comparison with the other 15 industrial groups 
in the summary table. 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, tu Sep- 
tember, 1931, on Class | railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using 
the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 
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Cox Le 1. —INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASSI STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
‘ON, ; STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1931 
[Monthly average, 1926=100] 
Cf Meath | 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
of | 
Sell. .cdoousinnn | 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95.8 95. 5 89. 3 88. 2 86. 3 73.7 
pehfUaly-.--------- | «698.6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89. 0 88. 9 85. 4 72.7 
arch Pas ee Y 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95.8 89.9 90. 1 85. 5 72.9 
spril a | 102.0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97. 4 91.7 92. 2 87.0 73. 5 
1.2 May.- 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94.5 94.9 88. 6 73.9 
x June... | 107.1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100. 9 95. 9 96. 1 86. 5 72. 8 
5.8 july. | 108.2 98. 1 99. 4 102.9} 101.0 95. 6 96. 6 84.7 72.4 
11. 8 \ugust ae 99. 0 99.7) 102.7] 99.5 95.7 97.4 83.7 71.2 
10.6 September----------| 107.8 99.7 99.9 102. 8 99. 1 95. 3 96. 8 82. 2 69.3 
1.8 October 107.3 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 98. 9 95. 3 96. 9 80. 4 
5.2 November...------- 105, 2 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95.7 92. 9 93. 0 2) ae 
8 y December neni e = 99. 4 | 96. 0 97. 1 OR. 2 91. 9 89. 7 RS, S 74. 9 es 
Average.....- | 104.1 | 98.3 | 97.9 100. 0 | 97.5 92.9 93.3 | 83 172.5 
- ! 

















—_—_— 


9 1 Average for 9 months. 


: Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
' Hof September, 1930, and August and September, 1931, and pay-roll 
totals for the entire months. 
In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EM PLOY MENT 
1930, 


AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, SEPTEMBER, 
AND AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sums of the items under the respective groups] 






































| Number of employees at mid- ' P 
dle of amt Total earnings 
Occupation 
Renton | | Augast, Septem- | September,| August, Septem- 
| ber, 1930 1931 ber, 1931 1930 1931 ber, 1931 
Professional, clerical. snl general____- | 247,693 | 220, 245 216, 936 |$36, 350, 646 |$32, 355, 982 |$31, 555, 178 
Clerks. _. _.| 137,595 | 119,588 | 117,522 | 19,009, 186 | 16,557,387 | 16, 052. 521 
Stenographers and typists-_-.------ 22, 892 20, 576 20, 267 | 2,986,240 | 2,686,308 | 2, 628, 693 
Maintenance of way and structures 356, 484 | 296,024 | 282,946 | 32,581,625 | 26,620,773 | 24, 754, 216 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
SS ar 48, 409 33, 809 28,119 | 3,463, 891 2, 299, 296 1, 817, 905 
Laborers, track, and roadw ay ‘ 
TS Ea ae 186,028 | 157,933 } 153,824 | 12,741, 144 | 10,554,588 |; 9, 735, 198 
Maintenance of equipment and stores_| 387,879 | 337,519 | 326.679 | 49, 789, 665 | 40,839, 471 | 38, 893, 055 
1e Carmen_.-- 81, 727 69, 839 67, 628 | 11,865,142 | 9, 506,407 | 9, 008, 210 
Machinists__ -- ._-| 49,175 45, 025 43, 605 7, 428, 103 6, 219, 613 5, 963, 904 
n Skilled trades helpers . | 85, 235 73, 790 71, 268 | 9,178,943 | 7,421,339] 7,015, 639 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants and stores) __----- 32, 235 27, 698 26, 908 3, 010, 561 2, 541, 951 2, 403, 203 
it Common laborers (shops, engine | 
y houses, power plantsand stores); 42, 681 36, 395 34,911 | 3,173,414 | 2,561,413 | 2, 412, 130 
oo Transportation, other than train, en- . 
+4 ee. encacibooasows | 178, 742 158, 639 157,411 | 22, 388, 733 | 20,073, 674 | 19, 536, 232 
it IIE, a ncencno-- -| 28,580 27, 599 27,369 | 4,534,547 | 4,367,236 | 4, 274, 650 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
)S I cticaadanes 21, 345 19, 417 19, 117 3, 291, 761 3, 039, 232 2, 913, 544 
Truckers (stations, “warehouses, 
and platforms) _..........----- és 28, 236 22, 590 23,080 | 2,620,781 | 2,076,388 | 2,077, 407 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
EN SS TS Ee 19, 830 18, 907 18,885 | 1,539,232 | 1,459,879] 1, 452, 551 
5 Transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers) - _..-..------- 19, 849 17, 548 17,118 | 3,851,844] 3,376,658 | 3, 205, 503 
)- Transportation, train and engine_.__- 278, 874 | 242,764 | 238,028 | 55, 855, 459 | 47, 590,997 | 45, 485, 341 
* Road conductors. -.........-.----- 31, 503 27, 765 27,190 | 7,581,038 | 6,617,017 | 6,325, 606 
= Le brakemen and flagmen_-_-_- 61, 424 53, 596 52, 204 | 10,699,123 | 8,986,809 | 8, 632, 082 
x Yard brakemen and yard ee, 47, 047 40, 943 40,616 | 8,047,184] 6,712,018] 6,379, 903 
oad engineers and motormen. 37, 576 32, 805 32, 013 | 10, 101,657 | 8,741,962] 8, 385, 782 
| Road firemen and helpers--__-____- 38, 286 33, 664 32, 746 7, 370, 256 | 6,324, 677 6, 055, 605 
‘ 
. All employees.._............--- 1, 469, 521 {1, 272, 739 |1, 239, 118 |200, 817, 972 |170, 857, 555 |163, 429, 525 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in October, 1931 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of [abo 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food Octobe 
15, 1930, and September 15 and October 15, 1931, as well as the per. 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of hens was 33.8 cents on October 15, 1930; 
30.9 cents on September 15, 1931; and 29.9 cents on October 15, 
1931. These figures show decreases of 12 per cent in the year and 3 
per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
17.5 per cent October 15, 1931, as compared with October 15, 1930, 
and a decrease of 0.3 per cent October 15, 1931, as compared with 
September 15, 1931. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER };, 
1931, AND OCTOBER 15, 1930 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 






































Per cent of increas 
] . 
Average retail price on— et} Oct. 15. 1931, 
Article Unit compared with— 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 13] 
Cents Cents Cents 
ESE IE OE Pound - --_-- 44.5 39. 4 38. 6 —13 —2 
OE EEE ee — eee 39. 3 34.4 33. 6 —15 —2 
CRS See = Tae 32. 5 28.3 28.0 —14 —| 
ER ee _ a 25.4 20.9 20.7 —19 - 
ERS Se ane: ES a =e a 13.5 13.5 —22 
SE ee ee ex | Yee 37.9 32. 2 2.3 —2 —9 
OS SE DS ae ware 2 — 8 SC 42.6 36. 2 34.3 —19 j 
REET SSS Cave ae eS 53.1 45.6 44.2 —17 —3 
OE a eS er “rae 32. 8 28.8 27.5 —16 -5 
| + SE ee ee | See 33.8 30.9 29.9 —12 —3 
Salmon, red, canned_-_-...........--- et 34.0 31.3 30.3 —11 —3 
etinttingnasaeneremmasah< | 14.0 12.1 12.0 —14 -] 
Se eee 16-0Z. Can _- - -- 9.9 8.7 8.8 —11 +1 
tt Ea Re Ser pene a a 47.8 36.8 39.9 —17 +8 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 
ea ietaiah ints cin sana eracadaitiantgss oy lino ited | 25. 0 18.3 18.8 —25 +9 
i tettibancitenhtecomidincteet 4ah>enud _ | = Sedat 34. 2 27.0 27.1 —21 +0.4 
EE Sh ee ae ae | rr 7 Me 12.6 12.4 —30 —2 
Vegetable lard substitute......_.___. ee” ee 24.1 23. 0 22.7 —6 —| 
Eggs, strictly fresh .................- a 44.8 33. 8 37.9 —15 +12 
EES a ane PONE 4 cceceok 8.6 7.3 7.3 —15 0 
8 eA i ee ee, LAS eS 4.3 3.3 3.3 —23 0 
SESE EG ARSE HTS | aS 5.3 4.5 4.4 —17 -2 
| EN RES ERT OSES eeetee: 8.6 7.9 7.9 —8 0 
ES: ECE 8-oz. package_ 9.3 8.9 8.9 —4 0 
_ ss *_S S RS RR 28-0z. package. 25.4 23.4 23.3 os —0.4 
1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices o 
gas and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected 


in June and December of each year. 
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ABLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 198°. COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER 1b, 
,ND OCTOBER 15, 1930—Continued 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 


1931, 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


























a - 
Per cent of ——- 
erage retai a or decrease 
Average retail price un tt Oct. 15, 1931, 
Article Unit compared with- 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 
i930 1931 1931 1930 1931 
Cents Cents Cents 
pieeO .... .cimocaneqeavenccassonces , ier 19. 1 16.4 16.3 —15 —1 
De, . cnn onsdiesacwocesbecesecceces —— 9.5 8.0 7.8 —18 —3 
Ne he re =r (wie 11.3 7.6 6.7 —41 —12 
Potatoes seaeseecascoceccoccosece=s coe _do Séocanew« 3. 1 2.0 1.8 —42 —10 
CO — ae 4.2 4.3 4.3 +2 0 
OO ee eS ae a 3. 6 3. 6 23 —l1 —ll1 
Pork and beans - - Sa |” le 10.8 10. 4 10.3 —5 —1 
Ee So a =| eee 15. 2 13.0 12.6 —17 —3 
OS Ee a =| ne 16.0 13.8 13.7 —14 —1 
Tomatoes, cammed................-- eee 12.1 9.9 9.8 —19 —1 
DL, .- ci indkdewacncireosed Seer 5.8 §.7 5.6 —3 -2 
A SS 2 eee ee ee 77.2 75.8 75. 6 —2 —0.3 
ee Se a ae. See 39. 1 32. 4 32. 1 —18 —1 
ES a ee — eee 14. 5 11.6 11.1 —2B —4 
EES Sa ee ae eae 11.7 11.3 11.4 -—3 oe] 
ES eee eee i ee 29. 4 23.9 24.0 —18 +0. 4 
Ss enctidenadssawees | nana ee 66. 8 36. 5 37.3 —44 +2 
Weighted food index --........--.--- | Ee EE Cre —17.5 —0.3 

















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on October 15, 1913, and on October 15 of each year 
from 1925 to 1931, together with percentage changes in October of 
each of these specified years compared with October, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of round steak was 23.1 cents in 
October, 1913; 35.4 cents in October, 1925; 36.0 cents in October, 
1926; 37.9 cents in October, 1927; 44.6 cents in October, 1928; 44.5 
cents in October, 1929; 39.3 cents in October, 1930; and 33.6 cents in 
October, 1931. 

As compared with October, 1913, these figures show increases of 
53 per cent in October, 1925; 56 per cent in October, 1926; 64 per 
cent in October, 1927; 93 per cent in October, 1928 and 1929; 70 per 
cent in October, 1930; and 45 per cent in October, 1931. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 14.6 per cent in October, 1931, as compared with October, 1913. 

Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1930, and by months for 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PF} 






































OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEAR ENT 
PARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 1913 as 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers 

| Per cent of increase Oct. 15 of each 
Average retail prices on October 15— | specified year compared \ Oct. 
p | 15, 1913 : 
Article | 
| | - 
| 1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 193) 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. me a 
Sirloin steak_.pound--} 25.7) 41.2) 41.5) 43.7) 50.3) 50.3 44.5) 38.6) 60 61 70 | 96 96 Bn 
Round steak___.do__-__| 23.1) 35.4) 36.0) 37.9) 44.6) 44.5 39.3) 33.6) 53 56 64 93 93 47 
Rib roast_.......do__--_| 20.0} 30.0) 30.6) 31.9) 36.8) 37.0 32.5) 28.0) 50 53 60 84 | 85 f 44 
Chuck roast__...do___-| 16.4} 22.0) 22.8) 24.3) 30.2) 30.0, 25.4| 20.7) 34 | 39 | 48 | 84 | 83 2% 
Plate beef__.....do__-_} 12.3) 14.1) 14.6) 15. ‘| 20. 8) 21.0) 17.2; 13.5; 15 19 28 69 | 71 { () 
Pork chops__....do__.-| 22.6) 39.1) 42.6) 41.5} 37.6) 38.9 37.9] 29.373 | 88 | 84 | 66 | 72 | 68 | 3 
Bacon, sliced_...do__--| 27.8) 49.6) 51.7) 46.6) 45.3) 43.7 42. 6) 34.3 78 | 86 68 63 57 o 
Ham, sliced___-- do__..| 27.6) 54.3) 59.8) 53.6] 55.6) 55.1 53.1| 44.2; 97 [117 | 94 [101 |100 | 92 «% 
Lamb, leg of....do...-.; 18.4) 38. 4) 38.3) 38.2! 38.8 38.5) 32.8) 27.5109 (108 {108 {111 {109 | 7s 49 
RS SEE do___-| 21.2) 36.5) 37.6) 35.7) 37.9) 38.4) 33.8) 29.9 72 77 68 79 $l 5 
Salmon, red, canned | 
ee ae ee -pound..|.....| 35. 5} 35.6) 34.4) 32.6) 31.9) 34.0) 30. 3)-..../.....]-...-].-..-].-.--| 
Milk, fresh_.....quart__| 9.0) 14.3) 14.0) 14.2) 14.2 14. 4) 14.0) 12.0 59 56 58 58 60 5 
Milk, evaporated | | 
...----16-0unCce Can--|.-.- | 11.5) 11.4) 11.8) 11.3) 106) 9.9 8 8)....-}_-..- ae Se a 
Butter-_-_- _pound..| 38.2) 59.4) 54.3) 55.7) 57.5) 55.7) 47. 8) 39.9) 55 42 46 51 46 | 2¢ 4 
Oleomargarine (all | | 
butter substitutes) | | | 
cae EES 2. -pound-_-!....-| 30.9} 30.3) 27.9) 27.6) 27.0) 25.0) 18.8)_..-- — rt Sn 
Cheese......... do____| 22.4) 37.2) 36.7) 38.3) 38.8 37.9) 34.2) 27.1 66 | 64 | 71 | 73 | 69 | 53 | 21 
Lard_...........do____| 16.0) 24.1] 21.9) 19.6) 19.5) 18.3) 17. 7) 12.4) 51 37 23 22 14 ] 2 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
eee Si ieee, © SF te ee Fe Ge OF ee eee ee ee ae a 
Eggs, strictly fresh | | 
_..---------.-d0zen_-| 41.6) 60.3) 58.2) 56.6) 54.3) 58.0] 44.8) 37.9 45 | 40 36 31 39 8 } 
__.. eae pound..| 5.6, 9.4) 94 9.3) 91) 89) 86 7.3 68 | 68 | 66 63 59 { 
WS vieccdenlea died do....| 3.3) 5.9 5.7) 5.5 5.2) 52) 4.3) 3.3) 79 | 73 67 58 58 i 
Corn meal.......do....| 231) 53) 5.1) 5&2) 5&3 5.3) 5&3) 4.4 71 | 65 68 71 71 | 7 2 
Rolled oats......do_...|_-.-- 9.2; 9.1/ 90 8&9 88) 8&6) 7.9--.--|.-.-. ‘ | 
Corn flakes | | 
..-8-ounce package--!_-.--- iL.G we ST ae BS BS BS..2c-i......-... 
Wheat cereal | 
_.28-ounce package__|__.._| 25.1) 25.4) 25.5) 25.6) 25.5) 25.4) 23.3)...-- BS oo Ake ee 
Macaroni--_..._pound__|___-_| 20. 5} 20.1) 20.1) 19.7) 19.7; 19.1) 16.3)._--- é 
Rice____- ~~~. do....| & 7] 11.3] 11.6) 10.5 99 9.7] 95 7.8 30 | 33 | 21 | 14 | 11 | 9 
Beans, navy....do....«-.-.| 10.0} 9.1) 9.6| 12.5) 14.2| 11.3) 6.7/-..-.|-..--]--.--|----- te 
Potatoes... _-- .do....| 18) 3.7) 28) 30] 22) 3. 3 3.1, 1.8106 {111 67 22 = ji1iil | 72 0 
os RS es 6426 Ge ae GH’ Re Ga *OBsn cakes ccthetiecbass eae 
Cabbage. ____-- iauthcciod gtr’ es ot ee we & Y bic: beer om Core ee is 
Pork and beans | 
ee ite ee 12.3) 11.7) 11.5) 11.6) 11.7} Sg ON eee ee aie os 
Corn, canned._...do-_-_-.-|...--| 7. & MSI 7) TAH 16.6 16.2. 38 6.2 chee nals e--]----- <r 
Peas, canned__..do__._|_._-- | 18.2] 17.4! 16.7) 16.7! 16.7] 16.0 13.7)...--!.....]-..2}--2-f-._ ou ie 
Tomatoes, canned | | | 
icndh ania i CO 2 A ce oe Ce A 2 Olen nachunntulpahinebeapeciscgccior- 
Sugar, granulated 
acca aah pound..| 5.5} 6.8) 7.1) 7.2) 6.9 6.7) 5.8 5.6) 24 | 29 31 25 22 5 2 
» RR do____| 54. 5| 75.8) 77.3) 77.5) 77.5) 77.6) 77.2) 75.6, 39 42 42 42 42 42 } 
Coffee... .......do_._.| 29.7} 51.1) 50.9) 47.4) 49.6) 49. 1 39. 1) 32.1) 73 71 60 67 65 32 ) 
RES ES Bee | 17.2; 16.9) 14.6, 13.8) 17. ‘| 14. 5) ee EE ee ERR SS = a 
SS ee ee 14.3) 14.8, 14.2) 12. 4 12.2) 11.7) 11.4..... | ae ee ee ° 
Bananas.__.._..dozen-_-|__.-- | 35.1) 34.9) 33.9) 33.1) 32.4) 29.4) 24.0)____- SER SF: TASS: OC REY eee a 
Sa ee ee F 64. 6; 56. 0) 57.8) 64. 2 44. 9) 66. 8| 37.3)....- |-----|-----|-----]----- Re 
} 
All articles combined ?.|_____|___- fe Saree Sa we _...| 55.5) 54.1) 50.3) 51.0 ao 39.0 14.6 
| 
1 Decrease. 


2 Beginning witb January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirlon 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO OCTOBER, 1931 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 

















| 
Dairy | Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- | Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- 
ucts | ucts 
1913: Average for year-_- 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 || 1930: Average for year- 158.0 | 175.8 136. 5 
1914: Average for year_- 106. 7 103. 4 97.1 January. -.-| 162.9 183. 6 138. 9 
1915: Average for year...) 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 Pomaery .......... _| 161.6 183. 1 138. 5 
1916: Average for year_...| 126.8 | 108.2 103, 2 Meron... ....... | 160.91 183.6 137.6 
1917: Average for year_- 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 ae ee 160.3 | 183.3 138. 9 
1918: Average for year_- 194.3 | 172.8 153. 4 Ss 159.8 | 181.5 137.0 
1919: Average for year_- 198.0 | 184.2 176.6 June-- sik ae 160.1 | 179.9 133. 7 
1990: Average for year 232. 1 185. 7 185. 1 2S Ee: 158. 6 175.2 133. 9 
1921: Average for year__..| 179.8 158. 1 149. 5 I ee 156.9} 169.9 137.4 
1922: Average for year_- 159. 3 150. 3 145.9 September - - __-_- 156.4 | 173.3 138. 8 
1923: Average for year_- 156. 9 149. 0 147.6 October 3 : 154.4 171.1 137.8 
1924: Average for year_- 160. 4 150. 2 142.8 November - - - -t 1S 164. 0 135. 3 
1925: Average for yeur_- 176. 2 163. 0 147. 1 December-_-_---- ; 151.6 161.6 129.8 
1926: Average for year_. 175.5 | 171.3 145.5 || 1931: 
1927: Average for year_- 170.7 | 169.9 148.7 NS ee 147.1] 159.5 123. 6 
1928: Average for year_- 167.2 179. 2 150. 0 February - ---.------ 144. 6 153. 4 120. 2 
1929: Average for year_.___| 164.1 188. 4 148. 6 March- - : <t wee 152. 5 120. 5 
fl, Pe 164. 1 180. 9 151.9 ee wodel Sen 151.4 116. 5 
a 164. 1 180. 3 152. 6 Ee ccdadshae ae 137.7 149.3 110.3 
C—O -| 164.1 182.8 152.4 / Eye ts ee .-| 136.3 145.7 108. 3 
ey eee | 164.1 187. 5 148. 9 [Pee eS | 134.3 147.8 109. 6 
Se er -| 163.5 191.2 147.5 [ERE RSS ae Be 132. 0 149. 1 111.9 
J0ne-..-- ..-.---| 163.0] 192.4 146.8 September - -------- 130.2 | 147.7 114.3 
ae icin 163. 5 195. 9 146.8 a eee 129. 8 142.7 117.0 
August... Sw a 147.1 
September. - ------- 165. 2 194. 2 148. 1 
Oupewet..........- 163. 5 189. 2 149.3 
November. -_._--- 163. 6 184. 1 147.0 
December. ' 162.9 181.8 144.9 





























Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBue 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1930,? by months for 1930 and 1931. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100.0 and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1930 was 82.7 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with 
the relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decrease 
of 14.2 points, but a decrease of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
averege prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 

1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have ‘been so computed 
as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index num- 
bers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 119.4 for 
September, 1931, and 119.1 for October, 1931. 


- ’ For inilten neaiiae of eac h prernny Pieees, 1913, to Densiails 1928, see e Bulletin : No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. Index numbers for 1929 are published in each Labor Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, to February, 1931. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 AND 1931 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 







































































} | | | 
Year and Sirloin}Round| Rib |Chuckj Plate | Pork | . Lamb,} pranc , 
month | steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon | Ham leg of Hens | Milk 
— ss , DIL , a0) 
| i 
1913 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 109.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1920 172. 1 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 207.9 | 209.9 | 187.6 
1921 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2] 181.4! 178.3 | 186.4 | 164.09 
1922 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 193.7 | 169.0 | 147.2 
1923 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8] 169.1 | 194.2 | 164.3 | 155.1 
1924 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0] 169.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 196.3 | 165.7 | 155. | 
1925 159.6 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 136.0 | 114.1 | 174.2 | 173.0] 195.5 | 204.2 | 171.8 | 157.3 
1926 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 206.3 | 182.2 | 157.3 
1927 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 .8 | 173.2 | 158.4 
1928 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0] 165.7 | 163.0] 196.7 | 208.5 | 175.6 | 159.6 
1929 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 212.2] 186.4 | 160.7 
0 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4] 171.0] 156.7 | 198.5 | 185.7 | 166.7 | 157.3 
January___.| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 154.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0] 199.3 | 206.9 | 178.4 |! 159.6 
February--} 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.0 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 201.6 | 179.3 | 158.4 
March.___-_- 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 193.7 | 179.8 | 157.2 
April = 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 189.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 
May.-- 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 189.9 | 175.6 57.3 
June___...-] 183.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 193.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 
July ___._.-] 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 188.9 | 161.5 | 157.3 
August 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 | 174.8] 155.6 | 198.1 | 178.3 | 158.7 | 157.3 
September_| 177.2 | 178.0 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 142.1 | 186.2] 158.1 | 198.9] 179.9 | 159.6 | 157.3 
October____| 175.2 | 176.2 | 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 173.5 | 158.7 | 157.3 
November_}| 170.5 | 170.9 | 160.6 | 154.4 | 139.7 | 156.2] 155.9 | 193.7 | 166.1 | 153.1 | 157.3 
December__} 168.9 | 169.1 | 159.6 | 153.8 | 139.7 | 149.5 | 153.0 | 191.4 | 164.6] 150.2 | 151.7 
1931: 
January____| 167.3 | 168.2 | 159.1 | 152.5 | 138.0 | 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1 | 166.1 | 153.5 | 149.4 
February 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0 | 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2 | 183.3 | 164.6! 148.8 | 146.1 
March__-__-| 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 128.1 |-140.0 | 143.0 | 178.4 | 164.0] 150.2 | 144.9 
April__.._._] 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0 | 139.4 | 124.8 | 141.4 | 141.1 | 175.5 | 165.6 | 153.1 | 141.6 
May..-- 155.5 | 154.7 | 147.0 | 135.6 | 119.8 | 143.3 | 139.3 | 172.9 | 165.1 | 148.8 | 138.2 
June__- 152.4 | 151.1 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 112.4 | 140.0] 136.7 | 170.6 | 161.9 | 146.0] 184.8 
July _-_- 154.3 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.0 | 110.7 | 151.4 | 137.0 | 171.4 | 158.7 | 144.6] 136.0 
August_. 155.5 | 155.2 | 143.9 | 130.0 | 109.9 | 158.6 | 135.6 | 171.4 | 156.6 | 145.1 | 136.0 
September _| 155. 1 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 111.6 | 153.3 | 134.1 | 169.5 | 152.4 | 145.1 136. 0 
October____| 152.0 | 150.7 | 141.4 | 129.4 | 111.6 | 139.5 | 127.0} 164.3 | 145.5 140.4 | 134.8 
y » y > - 
‘ow |Cheese| Lard | Eggs | Bread| Flour a Rice — Sugar! Tea [Coffee 
| a a 
ae 100.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
1920_- = lss. 2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 
1921 _- _..| 153.9 | 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4] 146.5 | 128.1] 121.8 
FE ..-| 148.9 | 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4] 154.5 | 130.0] 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2] 121.1 
1923__....._.. __| 167.0 | 112.0) 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 100.2] 170.6] 183.6 | 127.8] 126.5 
1924___....._._.| 159.7 | 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 ] 158.8 | 167.3 |] 131.4] 145.3 
BE eee 166.1 | 147.5 | 151.0] 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0] 127.6] 211.8] 130.9 | 138.8] 172.8 
a arers 165.6 | 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0} 133.3 | 288.2] 125.5 | 141.0} 171.1 
eR has Pere 170.1 | 122.2 | 131.0] 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7] 142.51 162.1 
1928__._.._._...__| 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6] 176.7 | 114.9] 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 
1929____......_-| 171.9 | 115.8 | 142.0] 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 111.5] 188.2] 120.0] 142.6] 164.8 
1930___........-| 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 136.2 
January.._.| 169.2 | 108.9 | 160.6] 158.9] 154.5 | 180.0 110.3 | 229.4) 120.0] 143.4] 147.0 
February - 167.0 | 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 118.2] 143.2] 143.3 
March_____| 164.7 | 107.0] 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 109.2 | 229.4 | 116.4] 142.6] 140.6 
April._._..-| 162.9 | 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2) 114.5 | 142.5 | 128.9 
May-..-..--| 162.0} 105.7 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9} 114.5 | 142.5] 137.2 
pee 157.9 | 105.1 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9] 143.0] 136.2 
EN a ik oan 155.2 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 109.2} 194.1 | 110.9 142.6] 135.6 
August.__-- 153.4 | 104.4] 112.5 | 155.41 136.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 110.9 | 142.3 | 134.6 
September -| 154.8 | 110.5 | 124.9] 155.4] 133.3 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 188.2] 107.3 | 142.1 | 132.6 
October_..-| 154.8 | 112.0} 129.9 | 153.6 | 130.3 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4] 105.5 | 141.9} 131.2 
November-_} 152.9 | 110.8 | 140.3 | 151.8 | 127.3 | 173.3 | 106.9 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4] 129.9 
December-_-_| 150.2 | 105.7 | 120.6 | 151.8 | 124.2] 173.3 | 105.8 | 170.6} 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.2 
1931: 
January...-| 145.2] 99.4 | 104.6 | 146.4 | 121.2] 170.0] 102.3 | 170.6 107.3 | 141.0} 126.8 
February --| 141.2] 91.8] 78.8] 142.9] 121.2] 166.7 | 102.3 | 158.8 | 107.3 | 140.6 | 125.2 
March. ...- 137.1] 89.9] 82.6] 141.1 | 118.2} 166.7 | 98.9] 158.8 | 105.5 | 139.7 | 121.8 
April__.----| 132.6 | 89.9] 79.4] 137.5 | 115.2] 163.3] 96.6] 164.7 | 103.6} 138.2] 116.1 
May.....--| 124.0] 85.4] 71.9] 187.5 | 112.1 | 153.3] 95.4] 1647] 101.8 | 136.9 | 112.4 
June___----| 119.9] 82.3] 74.8] 135.7 | 112.1 | 150.0] 94.3] 141.2/ 101.8] 136.8 111.1 
MD «a tinne 118. 6 82.3 82.9 | 133.9 | 109.1 |. 150.0 93.1 | 135.3 | 101.8 | 137.3 | 109.1 
August__.-.- 119.9} 81.0} 92.5] 132.1 | 103.0) 150.0 93.1 | 129.4 | 103.6) 138.6 | 108.7 
September .| 122.2| 79.8) 9.0] 130.4 | 100.0] 150.0) 92.0] 117.6 | 103.6 | 139.3 | 108.7 
October__-.| 122.6 | 78.5 | 109.9 | 130.4 , 100.0] 146.7 | 89.7] 105.9 | 101.8] 139.0 | 107.7 
| ' 

















1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1931. 
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The curve shown in the chart below pictures more readily to the 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food® in October, 1931, compared with the aver- 
age cost in the year 1913, in October, 1930, and September, 1931. 
for 12 other cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 
i-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
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actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
October schedules were received from 99.4 per cent of the firms in 
the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are collected. 

Out of about 1,500 food reports 9 were not received—1 each in 
Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Portland (Oreg.), and St. 
Louis, and 3 in Seattle. 

Out of about 350 bread reports 3 were missing—1 each in Colum- 
bus, Jacksonville, and Scranton. 

A perfect record is shown for the following named cities: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charles- 
ton (S. C.), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Fall River, Houston, 





' For list of articles see note 2, p. 228. 

‘The consumption figures used for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. $4 and 95. The consu — figures which have been 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville. 
Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark. 
New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria. 
Philadelphia, Portland (Me.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, 
St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Springfield ([/|.). 
and Washington. 





TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGEIN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN OCTOBE! 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1931, OCTOBER, 1930, AND WIT! 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 









































Percent- | Percentage decrease || Per cent-| Percentage 
age in- October, 1931, | age in- October, 
crease compared with— crease | compared 

* October, , October, |__ 
City 1931 City 1931, | 
| } 
com- Sep- cOom- | Oetoher | 
pared oo tember, pared a - Ty te 
with 1913 1931 with 1913 | ; 
United States -_- 19. 1 | 17. 5 | 0.3 || Milwaukee___- 22. 1 16.7 
ees Ai ieeelis. . . .. 19.7 17.8 
Ationte. .... 15.3 20. 8 2.0 |} Mobile 19.8 
Baltimore__- 24.2 16.9 0.4 || Newark 24.4 13. 1 
Birmingham - 14. 6 22.3 1.0 || New Haven 26. 0 15. 4 
Boston. _-_--- . 25. 1 16. 0 111 
Bridgeport. - ae! Laer Reem 14.8 10.4 || New Orleans 14. 6 19.8 
New York.-- 28. 1 14. 2 
Buffalo___._--- 23. 3 17.5 10.3 || Norfolk- -__-- a 18. 1 
Se cake 11.2 0.9 |} Omaha Ae 11.7 18. 3 
Charleston, 8. C--- 23. 6 17.2 0.3 || Peoria_- er ‘ 21.3 
Chicago___-_-- , 31.3 16. 1 1.9 
Cincinnati. .-...--- 25. 6 17.9 0.3 |} Philadelphia- 27.4 13. 4 
Pittsburgh_ co 17. 6 19. 7 
Cleveland__-__-_---- 11.8 19.8 1.8 || Portland, Me-- sees 15.3 | 
2 EE TTS 19. 2 0.4 a Oreg. A 5 7 3 
t as 2 ) 2 > 4 . 24. 5 a2 | 
0 pian BBR a aoe er 
il a 18. 1 19. 1 ey Richmond - - - 21.5 | 19. 1 
Rochester 65 19. 3 
Fall River- -.-.--- 17.5 18. 0 10.9 || St. Louis 19.8 | Is. 4 
Houston - - = : 20. 7 0.4 |} St. Paul ; 18.9 | 
Ind.anapolis- - - -- 13.8 19.7 0.9 || Salt Lake City 4.7 16. 1 | 
Jacksonville__-_-- 11.2 19.2 0.3 | : of 
Kansas City-_---- 17.4 16.0 0.0 |} San Francisco_- 20. 3 16.7 | 
|| Savannah_- sames 19. 7 
Little Rock. ----- 9.1 21.9 1.1 ||} Seranton_- 27. 6 15.5 | 
Los Angeles-.-.--- 8.6 17.7 1.5 || Seattle 15. 5 15. 2 | 
Louisville__------- 10.9 20. 1 0.3 || Springfield, I11_- 24.3 | 
Manchester - -------/ 20. 6 15.7 1.1 |} Washington_- 28. 3 17.5 | 
Memphis. 10. 0 20. 0 0.0 














1 Increase. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in October, 1931! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
October 15, 1930, and September 15 and October 15, 1931, for 
the United States and for each of the cities from which retail food 
prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered 
to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar 
or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 





































\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON OCTOBER 15, 1930, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1931 








1930 | 1931 1930 1931 
City, and kind of coal is) ee City, and kind of coal Léa, ree 

Oct. | Sept. Oct. Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 

5 | 15 15 15 15 15 














United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous— 


Average price. __|$15.13 $14. 97 | $15. 


Stove Prepared sizes— 
$15.0 || High volatile__-..-_---- $6.30 $5.50 | $5.7 
Index (1913=100)_. _| 195.8 | 193.8 194. 2 | Low volatile...........| 8.53 7.90 | 8.00 
Chestnut— || Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price_- $14. 87 ($14. 93 |$14. 97 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Index (1913=100)_. 187.9 | 188.7 | 189.1 Stove. ......- > Se ee | 14.50 | 14.38 | 14.38 
Bituminous— i ae ; 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.31 
Average price___._.___- $8.88 | $8.17 | $8. 22 Bituminous— | 
Index (1913=100)_....._._| 163.3 | 150.3 | 151.3 Prepared sizes— 
: == High volatile_____---- -_| 6.86 | 6.58 | 6.64 
Atlanta, Ga.: | Low volatile__._.._..__| 9.80 9. 29 9. 32 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| $7.47 | $6.74 | $6.78 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 
Pennsylvania anthracite- Prepared sizes— 
2 afer 14.25% 14.00 | 14.00 High volatile__......._- 6.02 | 5.29] 5.27 
Chestnut__..____. 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 | Low volatile. --.......-- 7.75 | 6.92 | 7.25 
Bituminous, run of mine- || Dallas, Tex.: ; 
High volatile____- 7.89 | 7.361] 7.50] Arkansas anthracite—Egg--| 15.00 | 13.00 | 13. 50 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.58 | 10. 50 ; 10.83 


Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.51 | 6.41 | 6.46 || Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: || Colorado anthracite— 
Pennsylvania anthracite Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-_} 15.25 | 14.75 | 14.63 





1 : OF - Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_____| 15.25 | 14.75 | 14.63 
aes tee - on - ” | 1 o Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.29 | 8.14] 8.13 
| eat aataaaaiata re Serer ere Detroit, Mich.: 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ennsy lvania anthracite— | er a Tptaeeodee: 15. 00 14. 50 14. 50 
Stove ~-------------| 14.75 | 14.00 | 14.00 | a 15.00 | 14.50 | 14.50 
EE ae 14.75 | 14.00 | 14. 00 | Bituminous— 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Prepared sizes— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— High volatile._...____- 8.00 | 6.78 | 6.50 
eer 13.79 | 13.40 | 13.40 | Low volatile..____ | 9.77 7.96 | 8.12 
Si 13.29 | 13.40 13. 40 i Run of mine— } | 
Butte, Mont.: | 


: . : ” ’ Low volatile. -...----- 7.83 | 7.19 | 6.88 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.70 | 10.11 | 10.13 || pan River, Mass.: 
Charleston, 8. C.: a ; = Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.67 | 9.50) 9.50 "Si SES AE Bee __...| 16.50 | 15.50 | 16.00 
Chicago, T.: ye ee 16.25 | 15.50 | 16.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Houston, Tex.: 








ie ---------| 16.38 | 16.75 | 16.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.20 | 10.60 | 10. 60 
| iat 16.28 | 16.75 | 16.75 || Indianapolis, Ind.: | 
Bituminous— | Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— Prepared sizes— 
High volatile__-_---..-- -| 8.09 | 7.89) 7.89) High volatile_........-- 5.90) 5.79! 5.73 
Low volatile. .......--- 11.96 | 10.88 | 11. 36 | Low volatile. .........- 8.75 | 8.: 8. 25 
Run of mine— Run of mine— 
Low volatile. .._...._--! 8.00} 7.47 | 7.48 | Low volatile. .......-- 7.05 | 6.65 6.60 


! Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHO 
USE, ON OCTOBER 15, 1930, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 13, 1931—Continu: 























1930 1931 | 1930 1931 
City, and kind of coal Oct. | Sept. | Oct. City, and kind of coal Oct. | Sept. | 0 
15 15 15 | 15 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _|$10. 00 ($10. 00 |$10. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Kansas City, Mo.: Chestnut. _-___- _.....--|$14. 50 1$13. 75 |$1 

Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes 4.91 4, 82 ' 
SST Ey eames 12.44 | 11.38 | 11.38 || Portland, Me.: | 
NE SN She on, cen nwn 13. 58 | 12.92 | 12.83 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes 6. 93 6. 30 6.12 esas Fe 16.80 | 16.80 

Little Rock, Ark.: « i See ' 16.80 | 16.80 | | 

Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 13.00 | 11.50 | 11.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.70 ' 8.61 STs Bituminous, prepared sizes _' 13.27 | 12.63 | 12 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Providence, R. L.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.50 | 15.75 | 16. 25 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Louisville, Ky.: . _ ea 116.00 [15.75 11: 

Bituminous— TTA 116.00 [115.75 Ls 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 

High volatile__......... 6.37 | 5.03] 5.05 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile. -.......-- 8.75 | 7.75] 8.00 i a ee ae o 15.00 | 14.50 | 14 
Manchester, N. H.: 5 | =e 15.00 | 14.50 | 14 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
I eg 16.83 | 16.17 | 16.33 Prepared sizes— 
Chestnut. ...............} 16.83 | 16.17 | 16.33 High volatile_....._....| 8.75] 8.17) 8 
Memphis, Tenn: Low volatile. ______- | 9.37 8. 81 8 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.87 | 6.93 6.89 Run of mine— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile___.___- 7.25 | 7.25) 7 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Rochester, N. Y.: 

ES) ee | 15.75 | 16.05 | 16.05 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a 2 ge 15.41 | 16.05 | 16. 05 Arlen retell 14.75 | 14.50 | 14 
Bituminous— Chestnut ----- 14.25 | 14.50 | 14 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: 
High volatile__......--- 7.68 | 7.51 7. 48 Pennsylvania anthracite- 
Low volatile .......---- 10.63 | 9.96 | 10.01 | eee = 16.23 | 16.66 | 16 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Chestnut ______- , | 15.98 | 16.60 | 1¢ 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6. 29 5. 70 ‘ 
ee SE Se 16.92 | 18.05 | 18.05 || St. Paul, Minn.: 
Chestnut___.......-------| 16.83 | 18.05 | 18.05 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous— Stove es 16.90 | 18.05 
Prepared sizes— Chestnut __--_- | 16.90 | 18.05 | 1s 

High volatile___......-- 9. 81 9.87 | 9.88 Bituminous— 
Low volatile__...._-_-- 12.63 | 12.43 | 12. 54 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile_..... _- 9.7519.53 | 9 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 9.23 | 8.25] 8.84 Low volatile , 12.80 | 12.45 | 12 
Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes 8. 41 7.63 | 7. 
SS RE a eee 13.90 | 13.55 | 13.55 || San Francisco, Calif.: 

EE 13.40 | 13.55 | 13. 55 New Mexico anthracite — 
New Haven, Conn.: Cerillos egg. : | 26.00 | 26.00 | 26. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— | 
ls dicloen taki 14.90 | 14.65 | 14.80 Fgg......................| 25.50 | 25. 50 | 2: 
Chestnut ---...-.-- | 14.90 | 14.65 | 14.80 Bituminous, prepared sizes _| 16.88 | 17.50 | 17 

New Orleans, La.: Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.43 | 8.07 | 9.93 Bituminous, prepared sizes _| ? 9.87 | 29.28 | 29. 
New York, N. Y.: Scranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Scere 14.08 | 13.92 | 13.88 oe nae ~ 10.18 | 10.30 
Cisestuut........-. 13. 58 | 13.92 | 13.88 EE 9.88 | 10.28 | 10. 

Norfolk, Va.: Seattle; Wash.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.68 | 10.62 | 10.' 
TO a cantare nae 15.00 | 14.50 | 14.50 |' Springfield, 111: 

REE RISA 15.00 | 14.50 | 14. 50 Bituminous, prepared sizes 4.34 | 4.34] 4.3 

Bituminous— Washington, D. C.: 

Prepared sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
High volatile_........-- 7.38 | 7.00} 7.00 Beeve. ................... PIL PLS P15 
Bae Gee. . ......... 10.00 | 9.00) 9.00 J ae 315.23 (915.40 91! 
Run of mine— Bituminous— 
Low volatile_-_........- 7.00 | 7.00} 7.00 Prepared sizes— 
Omaha, Nebr.: High volatile.. > $.63 3 8.46 ) 8. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.79 | 8.89; 9.00 Low volatile_. 411.43 [311.04 P11 
Peoria, I1.: Run of mine— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.44 | 6.00] 6.12 Mixed. .-_-_.-. . 7.81 3 7.76 3 7 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aS 13.96 | 13.25 | 13. 50 
Coit. ............ | 13.46 | 13,25 | 13. 50 









































1 The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. 


delivered in bin. 


2 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 


3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in October, 1931 


HE index number of wholesale prices as computed by the Bureau 
TS Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor 
shows a decrease for October. This index number, which includes 550 
commodities or price series weighted according to the importance of 
each article and based on the average prices for 1926 as 100.0, declined 
from 69.1 in September to 68.4 in October, a decrease of a little more 
than 1 per cent. When compared with October, 1930, with an index 
number of 82.6, a decrease of 17 per cent has been recorded. — 

Decreases in the prices of corn, cows, hogs, cotton, peanuts, lemons, 
oranges, white potatoes, tobacco, and wool caused farm products as a 
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group to average 2% per cent lower in October than in September. 
On the other hand, the prices of oats, rye, wheat, eggs, hay, and onions 
were higher than in the month before. 

Among foods price decreases were reported for lamb, fresh pork, 
bacon, ham, dressed poultry, cured fish, corn meal, rice, and vegetable 
oils, resulting in a decrease of about one-half of 1 per cent for the 
group as a whole. Butter, fresh and cured beef, lard, oleomargarine, 
rye and wheat flour, and bananas averaged higher than in September. 

A marked decline in the general average price of hides and skins 
and leather during October forced the hides and leather group as 
a whole down slightly more than 3 per cent. Boots and shoes and 
— leather products showed little or no change from the month 

efore. 

In the group of textile products cotton goods, woolen and worsted 
goods, silk and rayon, and other textile products showed further price © 
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decreases from September to October. The textile group as a whole 
declined about 2% per cent. 

With gasoline and crude petroleum advancing slightly and wit); 
minor decreases reported for anthracite and bituminous coals, prac- 
tically no change was shown in the fuel and lighting group as a who), 
Coke remained at the same level as for the month before. 

Up and down fluctuations in the prices of the items composing t})e 
metals and metal products group produced little change on the grou) 
as a whole, but with a downward tendency. Iron and steel showed 
slight change and nonferrous metals and agricultural implements 
decreased, while automobiles and other metal products showed no 
change. 

Lumber, cement, paint materials, and other building materials 
continued their downward movement in October. No change was 
shown for structural steel, with a minor increase reported for brick. 
The group as a whole showed a decrease of less than 1 per cent. 

Further price recessions during October for chemicals, mixed ferti- 
lizers, and fertilizer materials caused the chemicals and drugs group 
to decline about 1 per cent. No change was shown for drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. Both furniture and furnishings in the group of 
house-furnishing goods continued to decline in the month. 

Paper and pulp and other miscellaneous articles advanced slight], 
during the month, whereas cattle feed rose sharply in price and crude 
rubber showed further declines. No change was reported in the price 
of automobile tires. 

Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in September, as did 
also semimanufactured articles and finished products. 

In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, including al! 
articles other than farm products, and among all commodities other 
than farm products and foods, the October prices showed a downward 
movement from those for the month before. 

Between September and October decreases took place in 1(4 
eeiines, increases in 190 instances, while in 256 instances no change 
occurred. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 0! 
COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100.0] 



































Purchasing 

rer of 

, October, Septem- October, pe ated 

Groups and subgroups .~ é the dollar, 

1930 ber, 1931 1931 October, 

1931 

pe ie ye A tee he, EE eta. 'S 82. 6 69. 1 68. 4 $1. 462 
iio bccn hn ac Bee knidn dn sleuwscmannhs rene 82. 6 60. 5 58.8 ‘4,701 
is pakiel apht achive +a 2 72.1 44.2 44.3 2. 257 
EE ee ee Tee ee Se 82. 4 61.0 57.6 1. 736 
Other farm products____....-_-- 2 5k eatinen een 86. 3 65. 4 64. 2 1. 558 
| Re NC ee SE oe he Se Fe 88. 6 72.9 72.6 1. 377 
Butter, cheese, and milk_ SEAS FSS 98. 7 84.8 86. 4 1. 157 
SS Seen a pe ee eee 96. 7 73. 6 7L1 1. 406 
cl a eaiaia 79.8 67. 6 67.7 1. 477 
Hides and leather products.......................... 96. 5 84.8 82. 2 1, 217 
Hides and skins--- : 83. 6 58. 6 50. 0 2. 000 
CE ee 96. 7 83. 4 80. 7 1. 239 
Boots and shoes-.---.-.-.---- 100. 3 93. 5 93. 1 1. 074 
Other leather products-........-......-- 104. 2 101, 0 101. 0 . 990 
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le INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 


COMMODITIES—Continued 


[1$'26= 100.0] 
































Purchasing 
, —- ower of 
Groups and subgroups = a. ao the dollar, 
~* " . October, 
‘ | 1931 
) a | . 
] | 
extile products eek Boner pee 73. 8 | 62.9 61. 5 | 1. 626 
. Cotton goods. ie 81.6 | 67.7 66. 2 1. 511 
Silk and rayon bik 52. 1 | 44.8 43. 9 2. 278 
) Woolen and worste d goods 83. 6 | 73. 5 72. 4 1. 381 
Other textile products | 59. 0 50. 8 47.3 2. 114 
| 
: Fuel and lighting materials 75.1 | 63. 3 63. 4 1. 577 
Anthracite coal____-_- 89. 6 | 94.3 94. 2 1. 062 
Bituminous coal_- 89. 2 | 83. 9 83. 6 1. 196 
Coke. a aa yee 83.9 | $1.5 81.5 1. 227 
Gas.- : 99. 7 | 103. 4 (1) aha 
Petroleum products 59. 4 38. 9 39. 2 2. 551 
Metals and metal products | 90. 4 87. 2 86. 5 1. 156 
Iron and steel RR. 6 86. 6 86. 2 1. 160 
Nonferrous metals__- 67.8 6. 8 53. 7 1. 862 
Agricultural implements 94.9 94. 5 92.3 1. 083 
Automobiles 100. 2 99. 7 99. 7 1. 008 
Other metal products. 98. 4 90. 5 90. 5 1. 105 
Building materials___- | 85.8 74.9 74.3 1. 346 
Lumber-._- --- ‘ 80. 2 65. 5 64.5 1. 550 
Brick __- " $2.5 79. 8 79.9 1. 252 
Cement 91.7 75.8 75. 1 1. 332 
Structural steel___- 81.7 81.7 81.7 1. 224 
Paint materials 75.9 64.9 63. 8 1. 567 
Other building materials 97.3 89. 0 88. 6 1. 129 
Chemicals and drugs , 86. 0 74.8 74.1 1. 350 
Chemicals 89. 6 77.8 77.7 1. 287 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 66. 8 61.1 61.1 1. 637 
Fertilizer materials : 83. 6 74. 2 70. 2 1. 425 
Mixed fertilizers_. 92. 9 77.6 ey a 1. 295 
House-furnishing goods 95. 3 84. 7 83. 2 1. 202 
Furniture 96. 5 87.3 84.7 1. 181 
Furnishings j 94. 2 82. 4 82. 0 1. 220 
Miscellaneous 68. 8 58. 4 59. 0 1. 695 
Cattle feed , 89. 6 44.4 49. 4 2. 024 
Paper and pulp. 83. 5 80. 3 80. 4 1. 244 
Rubber 16.9 10. 6 10. 2 9. 804 
Automobile tires_ 52. 0 45. 7 45. 7 2. 188 
Other miscellaneous... 91.5 76. 9 77.9 1. 284 
Raw materials 80. 0 62. 7 61.5 1. 626 
Semimanufactured articles 75. 5 66. 3 64. 7 | 1. 546 
Finished products } 85. 6 74.0 73.7 | 1. 357 
Nonagricultural commodities 82.8 71.7 71. 2 | 1. 404 
All commodities, less farm products and foods 81.4 72. 0 71.4 1. 401 








' Data not yet available. 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to September, 1931 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 

wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in order that 
the trend of prices in the several countries may be compared. The 
base periods here shown are those appearing in the sources from which 
the information has been drawn, in most cases being the year 1913 
or some other pre-war period. Only general comparisons can be made 
from these figures, since, in addition to differences in the base periods, 
there are important differences in the composition of the index 
numbers themselves, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES ANDIN CER 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





































































































: l l . ' 
Country - - — Cannda| Austria | Belgium om oi a Finland} France a 
: Bureau —— Federal yen Central o- ~ | Central | General | Federal | , 
Computing | of Labor 7.44, of | Statis- i eed Bureau De- Bureau | Statis- | Statis- | * 
agency Statis- | sratis- tical | try ana | f Sta- part- of Sta- | _ tical tical :, 
tics tics Bureau Labor | tsties ment tistics | Bureau | Bureau 
January- . : 
Base period_| 1926 1926 | June, —_ _ 1913 1926 1913 1913 
1914 ’ 
aiid 
( > gemcggt! 550 502 47 126 | 69 118 139 45 400 | 
Year and 
™ 
=e 100. 6 98. 0 124 497 OF Be a 419 |__- 
NTS « 98. 1 99. 4 136 573 yg RRB ranean 488 137.3 
NER | §6103. 5 102. 6 136 558 1008 NRPS 551 141.8 
RN 100. 0 100. 0 123 744 955 163 100 | 703 134. 4 
NE 95. 4 97.6 133 847 979 | 153 101 | 617 137. 6 
1928. ed 7.7 96. 4 130 843 979 | 153 102 620 140. 0 
1929..______ 96. 5 95. 6 130 851 924 | 150 98 | 611 137. 2 
Se: 86. 3 86. 6 117 744 | 2118.5 | 130 | 90 532 124. 6 
1923 | | 
January __-- it (ee a 434 fy Ee, 5 2 =e 
April__- ee «6° |) Cae Bee 480 |g RRP Mair  » Rea 
aa FUN eee Rae ok 504 gf RR, CS ae  ¢ ee 
October-__._- ins Ogg 515 AOI eras | | i 
1924 | | 
January... ..- ER ene tay 580 _, 3 ae ee? | ae 
"RE  «* | SRERe Koee tos 555 | GE ee «| eee 
SEES FY Bae Ba 5 566 {es Cee | Sree 
October..--- | Ee, SS oe: 555 99g ‘eanenee aoeeen St RE 
1925 
January----- | oa ees 225 559 | 1045 BE | ea 
April___..._- > @ietsaa ee 538 | 1020 ae aa 
ae } Ps a Dy 559 1009 | ee «5 ee 
October .-_--.- lO | RS Peet 575 989 | SARA SY anon 
1926 | | 
January.....| 103.6 | 103.0 122 560 966 |  , ee 634 135, 8 
oe eee 100.1 | 101.2 119 621 923 tt 650 132. 7 | 
ae « 99. 5 100, 2 126 876 948 | 5 a aEE 836 133. 1 
October... -- 99.4) 981 125 856 72 | 9 RR 751 136, 2 
1927 | 
January__-_- 9.6! 97.8 130 856 979 | 157 100 622 135. 9 
ee 93. 7 97.5 135 846 979 | 152 100 636 134. 8 
a 94.1) 986 140 845 992} 152 101 621 137. 6 
October...-. 7.0 97.2 129 839 966 | 154 101 587 139, 8 
1928 
January-_.--- 96. 3 96. 9 | 129 | 851 982 153 102 607 138. 7 
I chiral | 97.4 98. 3 131 847 YS4 154 103 624 139. 5 
| 98, 3 96, 2 133 841 979 | 155 103 624 141.6 
October....- 97.8 95. 4 129 835 971 150 101 617 140. 1 
1929 
January...-- 97. 2 93. 7 128 867 953 151 100 630 138, 9 
re eae 06. 8 94. 1 134 862 063 150 99 627 137. 1 
; Seeees 98. 0 96. 0 132 858 922 149 97 613 137. 8 
October-..-_-- 96, 3 96, 7 127 838 895 149 96 590 137. 2 
1930 | | 
January-_---| 93. 4 95. 3 125 | 808 | 2124.3 143 94 564 132, 3 
| Slt 90. 7 91.2 119 777 | 7120.3 135 92 548 126. 7 
/ “Ee 84.0 85. 3 119 739 | 2118.2 129 90 538 125. 1 
October....- 82. 6 81.0 112 705 | 2112.7 123 86 508 120, 2 
1931 
January....- 77.0 76.7 105 661 | 2108.9 118 86 484 115. 2 
February - - - 75. 5 76. 0 107 658 | 2108.8 117 86 482 114. 0 
March. .____- 74. 5 75. 1 107 660 | 2110.5 116 86 482 113. 9 
) pee 73. 3 74. 4 108 652 | 2110.3 115 85 484 113. 7 
Raia: 71.3 73. 0 107 640 | 21087 113 84 470 113.3 
ATR 70. 0 72. 2 110 642 | 2112.1 | 110 83 467 112.3 
| “eee: 70. 0 71.7 114 635 | 2107.8 110 82 456 111.7 
August... ... 70. 2 70.9 110 616 | 2105.2 109 81 446 110. 2 | 
September .. 62.1) 70.0 108 597 | 2 104.6 109 79 428 108. 6 | 
1 July. 2 In gold. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CERTAIN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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Neth-| x. ad Swit- | United . | New | g 
Country----|  er- ao Spain a zer- | King- a Zea- —— Japan | China! India 
lands y land | dom 4 | land ™ 
’ _ | Insti- Na- 
—_ —_ tute | _ Fed- Bureau! Cen- | Office tional 
Bu- Bu- of |Cham-| eral Board of sus of Bank | Tariff | Labor 
‘omputing | pean | reau Geog- | ber of | Labor of Census} and |Census| of Com- | Office, 
enCy----| of of raphy | Com-| De- Trade and Sta- and j|Japan,| mis- | Bom- 
Sta- | Sta- and merce | part- Sta- | tistics} Sta- |Tokyo sion, bay 
tistics | tistics |. St@-_| ment tistics | Office} tistics Shang- 





tistics hai 











_ : ; July, July, July, 
ise period .| 1913 1913 1913 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1913 1913 1926 1914 





Commodi-| 4g | gs 74 | 100 | 118 | 150 92 190 | 188 | 56 | 155 44 
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Year and 
month 












































GB... cscs 0k 151 232 172 163 181 | 158.9 170 158 127 199 |_____- 181 
SE ey 26% 183 162 175 | 166.2 165 165 129 206 = 182 
gee 155 253 188 161 162] 159.1 162 161 128 oe i....... 163 
~ ” ae 145 198 181 149 145 | 148.1 161 154 123 179 | 100.0 149 
eee 148 167 17% 146 142] 141.4 159 146 124 170 | 104. 4 147 
| ees |; 149 161 168 148 145} 140.3 157 147 121 171 | 101.7 146 
~ are |} 142 153 171 140 141 | 136.5 158 147 116 166 | 104.5 145 
oA 117 | 148 172 122 126 | 119.5 140 143 103 137 | 114.8 126 
1923 | 
January..-.-| 157 223 170 163 |....- 157.0 _ \ 131 | rrr 187 
April_...- 156 229 174 168 162.0 | Meee 126 196 180 
Seeeeey 145 231 | 170 162 156. 5 ga eee 124 192 178 
October... -- 148 235 | 171 7, 158, 1 yo 125 yy 181 
1924 
January.....| 156 251 | 178 __| = 165. 4 \, | Seagre 131 | ao 188 
April_.......| 154 263 | 184 _ | Se 164. 7 _ | =e 126 c j= 184 
Laleetitishen 151 265 | 182 157 |..-.---| 162.6 2 BBEAS 125 ie ...... 184 
October... 161; 273 | 186) 167 | eteceee 170.0 163 |------- 133 | 218 |--..--- 181 
1925 
January...- 160 279 191 | 169 |...-.--] 171.1 163 166 130 4g EER 173 
April........} 151 273 190} 163 |.-.-.-- 161.9 158 162 130 Se s....- 165 
July.........| 155 254 i88 161 |....---| 156.9 162 161 127 198 *, 158 
October... .. 154 223 187 | 154 |------- 153. 9 163 162 124 200 |------- 158 
1926 
January-.-- 153 214 186 153 153 | 151.3 161 159 12 Se. 154 
April_..... 143 1yy 179 150 145 | 143.6 168 156 120 «== eee 151 
| | ae 141 192 178 148 145 | 148.7 162 156 122 |) ee 149 
October. -.... 143 198 179 143 144} 152.1 154 153 127 - y Eee 147 
1927 
January-..-- 145 174 184 146 141 | 143.6 154 151 128 170 | 103.2 146 
April........| 143 164 177 143 140 | 139.8 151 147 126 170 | 105. 2 145 
,~ ae 151 165 168 | 146 140 | 141.1 161 146 120 170 | 104.5 147 
October... .- 150 165 169 147 145; 14.4 ‘178 146 122 170 | 104.9 146 
1928 
January....- 153 164 166 148 145 | 141.1 163 150 123 169 | 101.0 141 
ia «66 162 166 151 146 | 142.9 162 147 121 170 | 102.9 142 
July_........| 148 162 164 150 144 141.1 157 148 119 169 | 100.8 147 
October....- 146 157 174 145 145 | 137.9 152 149 120 174 | 101.2 1530 
1929 
January.....| 146 154 171 144 143 | 138.3 157 147 120 172 | 101.7 148 
APTcecucnal 144 154 174 141 140 | 138.8 158 146 117 170 | 103.1 144 
) ee 141 152 169 140 143 | 137.4 159 147 115 166 | 103.4 145 
October... .- 140 154 17: 138 142] 136.1 161 148 113 163 | 107.4 146 
1930 
January....- 131 150 172 131 136 | 131.0 151 147 107 152 | 108.3 139 
2 ae 122 145 172 124 129 | 123.7 146 146 104 147 | 111.2 134 
Sica 118 142 170 121 126 | 119.2 144 144 100 134 | 120.4 124 
October. --- lll 140 175 118 122 113.0 130 142 99 124 | 115.4 117 
1931 
January... - 105 135 173 115 115 | 106.9 127 140 102 120 | 119.7 lll 
February...| 104 133 175 114 115 | 106.2 127 fs eee 119 | 127.4 112 
March. ..... 103 131 174 113 114 105. 9 128 ) fee 120 | 126.1 111 
_ ae 102 130 172 112 112] 105.7 127 134 99 119 | 126.2 110 
ati dates 102 128 169 111 111 | 104.4 126 133 j........] 116 | 127.5 106 
anh bdveds 100 127 169 110 110} 103.2 125 132 j|........| 114] 129.2 106 
SG mee~< 97 127 175 110 109 | 102.2 123 131 98 116 | 127.4 1€8 
August... . M4 126 177 109 108 99. 5 122 hE 115 | 130.3 107 
September. 91 rz 178 | ae 99. 2 Pa . ie re or 1GO, 3 15. <.... 
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Standard of Living of 400 Families in Amalgamated Housing 
Corporation Dwellings 


N ITS report covering 1930, the State Board of Housing of Ney 

York has published the results of a survey of standard of living 
among 400 families living in the Amalgamated Housing Corporation 
dwellings. The choice of this particular group of individuals for study 
was regarded as especially desirable because the persons involved are 
living under model housing conditions, have Hea (mame @ common 
cultural background, and a community of interest arising out of the 
cooperative features of the dwelling project. For the general informa- 
tion of the reader, it should be stated that the Amalgamated Housing 
Corporation is supplying model apartments at reasonable cost ti 
wage earners and that in addition the dwellings are provided wit}, 
cooperative stores, laundries, recreation rooms, etc. 

In making the investigation two sources of material were available: 
(1) Questionnaires filled out by experienced investigators who made 
inquiry as to the size of family, age of members, country of birth, 
place of previous residence, rent paid in previous residence and nui- 
ber of rooms occupied, occupation, earnings, clothes bought, etc., 
and (2) the records of the cooperative stores from which were obtained 
figures as to the quantity of food, milk, etc., purchased, by apartments. 
Both phases of the investigation were carried through to cover the 
year 1930. The report here reviewed is of a preliminary nature and 
it is stated that it will be followed by a special monograph giving a 
comprehensive account of the standard of living as found. 


Size and Composition of Families 


Or 417 schedules obtained, 17 were discarded, owing to some lack 
of basic information. According to the returns shown on the remain- 
ing 400 schedules, the average size of a family was 3.74 persons. 
Two-fifths of the families were composed of three persons or less, 36 
per cent of four persons, and 23 per cent of five or more persons. 

Sons of 15 years of age and under numbered 244, and daughters of 
this age group, 216. ‘Taken together these children comprised 65 
per cent of the total 679 sons and daughters living at home. The 
average age of all children was 12 years. The ages of mothers and 
fathers were also ascertained, 50 per cent of the fathers and 65 per 
cent of the mothers being under 40 years old when the survey was 
made. The average age of fathers was 41.4 years and of mothers, 
38.4 years. 

Country of Birth and Occupation 


WuHiLe 91.8 per cent of all the children covered were born in the 
United. States only 8.9 per cent of the fathers and 11 per cent of 
the mothers were found to be native born. Three-fifths of the 
parents were Russian born, and the next most important countries 
of origin were Austria and Poland, each represented by 10 per cent 
of the total number of parents. 
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The occupations of heads of families were varied, 30 per cent being 
carment workers, 10 per cent persons in professional services, 8 per 
cent building workers, 8 per cent shopkeepers, jobbers, endl othes 
husiness men, etc. 


Time Lost, Earnings, and Income 


TaBLE 1 shows the amount of time lost by the chief wage earner 
on account of unemployment, part-time work, and disability. The 
average loss of time during 1930 for 368 persons was 9.9 weeks. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF WEEKS LOST BY CHIEF WAGE EARNERS BECAUSE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT, PART-TIME WORK, AND DISABILITY 

















Number of| Per cent 
Number of weeks idle of wage distribu- 
earners tion 
None_..-- i ‘ 148 40.3 
Under 5 weeks ‘ yt ; 16 4.3 
5 to 9 weeks ; : : 34 9. 2 
10 to 14 weeks __- = : 57 15. 5 
15 to 19 weeks 38 10.3 
20 to 24 weeks___- 21 5.7 
5 to 30 weeks 33 9.0 
30 weeks and over. any 21 6.7 
Total___..-- 368 | 100.0 








Practically one-fourth of the breadwinners earned less than $40 
per week when fully employed and 85.1 per cent earned under $65 
per week. The average estimated weekly earnings for a week of full 
employment were $52.88. The aver age income of the chief bread- 
winners in 1930 amounted to $2,275.28. <A classification of incomes 
shows that 39.3 per cent of the total had incomes of under $2,000 for 
the year and 2 per cent had $5,000 and over. 

When the total family income, including earnings of father, mother, 
and children, in 390 families, was considered, the number of families 
with less than $2,000 was reduced to 26.6 per cent of the total, the 
number with $5,000 and over rose to 3.3 per cent of the total*family 
earnings. Of the contribution to total family earnings 87.6 per cent 
was contributed by the chief breadwinner and 12.4 per cent by other 
members of the family. 

Expenditures 


Or THE major items of expense for all 400 families, food constituted 
33 per cent, or the largest single item. The distribution of expendi- 
tures by major groups appears in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR CLASSES 





| 
Average Per cent 
Item expenses | of total ex- 
per family penses 




















SE pee | $949. 35 33. 0 
Clothing ------- 309. 38 10.7 
: | 531. 53 18.4 
House operation 206. 24 7.2 
All others... .- & 883. 19 30. 7 

Total _ - E 2, 879. 69 100. 0 
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With regard to the item of rent, it js stated in the report unde, 
review that for 314 families an average of $68.66 less per year was }),iq 
in the Amalgamated dwellings than in their previous dwellings. 

A distribution of expenditures by major items and accordin: ti 
size of expenditures appears in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF TOTAL EXPENSES SPENT FOR MAJOR ITEMS, CLASSI! 
BY AMOUNT OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE 























Family expenditure Food Clothing; Rent ome Allothers| 17 

j } 

$1,000 to $1,499_- 34. 5 6.2 33. 1 7.7 18.5 | 
$1,500 to $1,999 37. 8 , 25. 8 8.1 | 29, | 
$2,000 to $2,499 37.0 8. Y 22. 4 7.0 24.7 

$2,500 to $2,999 35. 8 9.9 19.2 6. 8 | 28, 3 | 
$3,000 to $3,499 32. 9 11.3 16. 6 6.6 32. 6 
$3,500 to $3,999 31.2 11.9 15.9 7.3 | 33.7 
$4,000 to $4,499 30. 2 13.7 14. 8 6.7 | 34. 6 
$4,500 to $4,999 28. 6 14.0 13. 1 6.8 37.5 
$5,000 and over ; ee" 25. 2 11.7 12.4 8. 1 $2. 6 
A verage 33. 0 10. 7 | 1s. 4 2 30. 7 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for September, 1931 


y J. J. Konna, Carer Statistician Unirep States BurEAv oF IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for September, 1931, show a total of 25,957 aliens 
admitted to the United States, the largest number for any one 
month since October, 1930, when 37,246 aliens entered the country. 
The admissions in September last, classified according to last or in- 
tended period of residence in this country, included 5,017 immigrants 
and 20,940 nonimmigrants. 

During the three months from July to September, 1931, a total of 
12,281 immigrants was admitted from all countries, compared with 
45,931 for the corresponding period of the previous year, a decrease 
of 33,650, or 73 per cent. Certain sources show a larger proportionate 
decline in immigration, particularly the Irish Free State and Ger- 
many, the decrease for the former being 94 per cent and for the latter 
79 per cent. The percentage of decrease for Italy since a year ago 
was 66; for Scandinavia, 68; for Canada, 75; and for Mexico, 60. 

A comparison of the number of quota immigrants admitted during 
the first quarter of the past fiscal year—July to September, 1930—and 
during the same period of the current fiscal year shows a decrease from 
26,394 to 4,204. In other words, only one alien of this class is now com- 
ing to the "United States, whereas six came a year ago. The drastic 
decrease in immigration, particularly of quota immigrants, is the 
result of restricting the influx of aliens during the time of widespread 
unemployment in the United States through the strict enforcement 
of the “‘likely to become a public charge” provision of the immigra- 
tion laws. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEM- 










































































BER, 1931 
Inward Outward 
acim wees commas | Aliens 
ee ; de- : = de- 
weiiee Aliens admitted vs berved Aliens departed United ported 
) L” Uniesd from a —— after 
States | +p enter- , ni ‘ots enter- 
Immi-| Non- citizens | Total ing! | Emi- | Non- zens | Total ing? 
oe immi-}| Total | arrived vant emi- | Total| de- 
ere grant er grant [parted 
— ——— $= 
| 
1931 
July_..........| 3,174) 12,361) 15, 535} 30, 944! 46, 479 761| 7,428) 20, 450) 27, 878) 46,961) 74,839) 1, 681 
August__....-- 4, ( 16, 580| 20,670} 59, 372} 80, 042 657| 9,541] 23, C09) 32, 550) 65, 805) 98,445) 1, 584 
September__..| 5,017] 20, 940] 25,957} 62, 581| 88,538 684-8, 733] 20, 393] 29, 126] 42, 247] 71,373| 1, 446 
Total__ | 32, 281 49, 881) 62, 162] 152, 897/215, 059) 2, “a 25, 702| 63, 852} 89, soe 186, —, 657| 4,711 








| These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_* These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


BALTIMORE (MaryLanp).—Municipal Commission on Employment Stabiliza- 
tion and Municipal Free Employment Service. Report. Baltimore, 19 

15 pp., charts. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Hawat.—Board of Trustees of Employees’ Retirement System. Fifth an) 
report, June 30, 1930. Honolulu, 1981. 58 pp. 


Oxuto.—Industrial Commission. Division of Safety and Hygiene. Proceeding 
of fourth all-Ohio safety congress, Columbus, April 21-23, 1931. Columbus, 
1931. 561 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special Bulletin No. 33: 
How many are jobless in Pennsylvania? An estimate of the number unem- 
ployed and an analysis of industrial employment and wage payments in Penns ji- 
vania, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics. Harrisburg, 1931. 32 pp., charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON Home BurLpiIne anpD Home OwNneERsHIP.—Com 
mittee on Farm and Village Housing. Bibliographies, compiled by Josia! 
C. Folsom: Housing in labor camps, 16 pp.; Housing of Mexicans ani 
Indians, 12 pp.; Housing in tourist camps, 23 pp.; Housing of migratory 
agricultural laborers, 21 pp. Washington, 1931. (Mimeographed.) 
PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT ReELiEF.—A brief report on 
transient families in Arizona, prepared by the National Association of Travelers 
Aid Societies on information submitted by Mrs. Frances G. Blair, Tucso 
chapter, American Red Cross, Tucson, Ariz. Washington, 1931. 18 py. 
(Mimeographed.) 


—— A brief report on transient families in Florida, prepared by the National 
Association of Travelers Aid Societies on information submitted by M) 
Margaret Hatch of Dunedin, Fla. Washington, 1931. 11 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

These studies of transient families in Arizona and Florida are reviewed in tlhiis 
issue of the Labor Review. 

Unitep Strates.—Department of Agriculture. Miscellaneous Publication No. 
105: A graphic summary of American agriculture based largely on the Census, 
comptled by O. E. Baker. Washington, 1931. 228 pp., maps, charts. 

Includes a section on farm labor, with a series of maps showing distribution of 
persons engaged in agriculture and forestry, of farmers hiring labor, and of cas) 
expenditure for labor. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 540: 
Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 19380. Washington, 1931. 
324 pp. 

Summary data covering that part of the survey relating to time-work trades 

were published in the Labor Review for November, 1930 (pp. 176-186) 


Bulletin No. 543: Wholesale prices, 1930. Washington, 193! 





103 pp. 


—_— ——— ——— Bulletin No. 549: Labor legislation of Venezuela. Washington, 
1931. 19 pp. 


—— Bulletin No. 556: Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other 
work places. (Revision of 1930.) Washingion, 1931. 22 pp., illus. 
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Uxrrep Srates.—Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 91: 
WVomen in industry; a series of papers to aid study groups, by Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon. Washington, 1931. 79 pp. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 41, Trade and 
Industrial Series No. 11: Coal-mine ventilation—technical informaiion for use 
in vocational training classes. Washington, 1931. 90 pp., diagrams, illus. 
(Revised edition.) 

- Miscellaneous 1108: Report of the thirteenth annual north central region 
conference, agriculture, Chicago, March 24-27, 1930. Washington, [1931?). 
88 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

A collection of reports on the activities of special committees and of the papers 
or summaries of the discussions of members of the conference. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AmsTERDAM (NETHERLANDS).—Bureau van Statistiek. Statistisch jaarboek, 
1930. Amsterdam, 1931. 352 pp. 


Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Amsterdam for 1930 
and earlier years. ‘The subjects covered include social welfare work, employ- 
ment and unemployment, employment service, labor unions, industrial disputes, 
wages, industrial accidents, unemployment insurance and relief, old-age and 
invalidity insurance, health insurance, etc. 

AustrRALIA.—Pensions and Maternity Allowance Office. Invalid and old-age 
pensions: Statement for the 12 months ended June 30, 1931. Canberra, 1931. 
12 pp. 

During the year, 28,844 claims for old-age pensions were granted, and the 
number of such pensions current on June 30, 1931, was 172,177, an increase of 
16,981 over the number at the corresponding date in 1930; 10,006 invalidity 
pensions were granted, and the number current on June 30 was 68,343, making 
the total number of pensioners in the two groups 240,520. The amount paid in 
these pensions during the year was £11,549,828 ($56,207,238), and the average 
fortnightly pension was 38s. 4d. ($7.38). At the close of the year there were 266 
old-age and 105 invalid pensioners per 10,000 of the population. 





Maternity allowances: Statement showing number of claims granted 
and rejected, expenditure, and cost of administration during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1931. Canberra, 1931. 4 pp. 


During the year covered 126,149 allowances were granted throughout the 
Commonwealth and 770 claims were refused. The amount paid out during the 
year in allowances was £630,652 ($3,069,068), and the cost of administration 
was £15,322 ($74,154), or £2 8s. 7d. ($11.82) for each £100 ($487) paid in mater- 
nity allowances. 

Burma (Inp1aA).—{Labor Department?] Report on wages in rice mills in Burma, 


by A. J. Page, director of statistics and labor commissioner. Rangoon, 1931. 
94 pp., map. 

CanapaA.—Department of Labor. Bulletin No. 11, Industrial Relations Series: 
Government intervention in labor disputes in Canada. Ottawa, 1931. 27 pp. 
A discussion, in chronological order, of the provincial statutes on industrial 
disputes, which is followed by an account of the Dominion legislation along 
similar lines. The final section of the bulletin deals with the work of the com- 
missions appointed under the inquiries act to investigate the causes of particular 
controversies between employers and employees. 

Eeypt.—Ministry of Finance. Statistical and Census Department. Industrial 


and commercial census, 1927. Cairo, 19381. 871 pp. (In English and 
Arabic.) 


Shows number of establishments in each branch of industry or commerce, 
variously classified by industry, total number of employees, locality, etc. 
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Estonia.—Bureau Central de Statistique. Estonie de 1920-1930—ré;,,,,,; 
rétrospektif. Tallinn, 1931. 405 pp. (In French.) 


Contains statistical information in regard to Estonia for the decade 192\) ; 
1930, the subjects covered including the cooperative movement, housing, p. 
education and health, employment and unemployment, wages of agricult 
workers, insurance against sickness and accidents, labor inspection, indus‘ 
disputes, the budgets of workers’ families, etc. 


FrRaNcE.—Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résultats statistiques du rec: 


ment général de la population effectué le 7 Mars 1926. Tome 1—Quatr: 
partie. Paris, 1931. 98 pp. 


The fourth section of volume 1 of the French census of 1926, giving 


division of the population according to occupation, by age, sex, and mari! 
status. 


Statistique annuelle des institutions d’assistance, 1928. Paris, 14 
lriv, 69 pp. 

The annual report of welfare and aid institutions in France for the year 192s 
The report covers cost and extent of assistance for old age and invalidity and infant 
welfare, as well as that given by hospitals and similar institutions. 
GERMANY.—Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsch, 

Reich, 1931. Berlin, 1931. [Various paging.] Charts. 

The subjects covered in this statistical yearbook for Germany include wages, 
prices, employment, social insurance, welfare work, industrial associations, etc. 
GreaAT Britain.—Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. N 

annual report, 1930. London, 1931. 86 pp., diagrams, illus. 

The report outlines the progress of the researches of the board and of tly 
health advisory committee in such questions as coal-dust and fire-damp explosions, 
spontaneous combustion of coal, safety lamps and mechanical appliances, falls 
ground, and mine temperatures and ventilation. 


— Ministry of Health. Twelfth annual report, 1930-31. London, 1931. 
pp. (Cmd. 3937.) 


InITT 


Summary data from this report, relating to widows’, orphans’, and old-ag 
pensions, are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1930. Part I: General. 
London, 1931. 45 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBpor Orrice.—The International Labor Organization—th: 
first decade. London, George Allen & Unwin (Ltd.), 1931. 382 pp. (World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, American distributor. 


This volume, which is the work of various officials of the International Labor 
Office, has a preface by Albert Thomas, director of the office. In addition to 
describing the work and accomplishments of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion during the past 10 years, the difficulties which have been met in achieving 
results are shown and there is some suggestion of the lines of future development. 


Ir1sH Free State.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Census of popula- 


tion, 1926. Volume V, Part II: Ages and conjugal conditions classified } 
occupations and industries. Dublin, 1930. 305 pp. 


Japan.—Cabinet Impérial. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résumé stati.- 


tique de Empire du Japon. Tokyo, 1931. 161 pp., map, charts. (J: 
French and Japanese.) 


A summary of the forty-ninth statistical annual of the Empire published i: 
Japanese in December, 1930. One section of the summary is devoted to labor 
subjects—unemployment, placement, industrial controversies, wages, bonuses, 


etc. Statistics on wages and hours of miners from this résumé are presented i! 
this issue of the Labor Review. 
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TpacuB OF Nations.—Economic and Financial Section. A scheme for an 
momic advisory organization in India. Report by Sir Arthur Salter. 
(jeneva, 1931. 92 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American dis- 


hutor.) 
\i IraLy).—Officio Studi e Statistica. Milano nel 1930: Riassunio dei 
Wt statistict mensili. Milan, 1931. xix, 29 pp., charts. 
unmary of statistical data appearing in the monthly statistical review 


published by the city. Contains statistics on unemployment and wages in 
Milan during the year 1930. 

\pTHERLANDS.—Rijksverzekeringsbank. Ongevallenstatistiek betreffende het ka- 
enderjaar 1929. Amsterdam, 1931. 41%*, 115 pp., charts. 

itains statistics of industrial accidents in the Netherlands for 1929, classified 
lustry, occupation, and establishment; insurance against accidents by the 
state Insurance Bank, by trade associations, and by employers; wages of the 

































ed, ete. 

Norway.—Chefinspektgren for Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberetninger fra Arbeids- 
ddet og Fabrikktilsynet, 1930. Oslo, [1931]. 86 pp., chart, illus. 

\nnual report on the activities of the works councils and on factory inspection 
n Norway during 1930, including preventive measures against industrial acci- 

nts and diseases, first aid, hours of labor, work of women and children, factory 

gislation, law violations, ete. ‘There is a French résumé and some of the titles 

| table heads are in French. 

—— Statistiske CentralbyrA. Arbeidslénnen i jordbruket, drifisdret 1930-31. 

Oslo, 1931. 15 pp. (Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VIII, 158.) 

Contains wages of agricultural workers in Norway during 1930-31. 

Pas retike VI The 1930. Oslo, 1931. 42 pp. (Norges Offisielle 
Contains statistical information in regard to the mining industry in Norway 
or 1930, including number of workers employed in mines and annual reports of 

» mine inspectors. 

The table of contents and the heads of several of the tables are in both Nor- 
wegian and French. 

SwiTzERLAND.—Bureau Fédéral de Statistique. Les erploitations industrielles et 
commerciales dans les cantons. Recensement des entreprises 1929. Vol. II. 
Bern, 1931. 431 pp. (In German and French.) 

This report contains the results of the Swiss industrial census of 1929. It covers 
the number of persons employed and the number and types of industries. A sep- 
arate table is given for home industries. 

- Caisse Nationale Suisse d’ Assurance en Cas d’Accidents. Rapport annuel et 
comptes pour lexercice 1930. [Bern?] 1931. 652 pp., charts, illus. 

The annual report of the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund for the year 
1930. 

Unron or Soutu Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official year book of 
the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland. No. 
12, 1929-30. Pretoria, 1931. 1128 pp., maps, diagrams, illus. 

Includes sections on unemployment and its relief; conciliation boards, industrial 
councils, trade-unions, employers’ organizations, etc.; apprenticeship; the wages 
act (1925) and the union-wage board; wages; prices; housing; old-age pensions; 
miners’ phthisis, ete. 
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Unofficial 


Arizona University. Library. Unemployment insurance: A list of references 
in the University of Arizona library, compiled by Alvan W. Clark. Tiicgyy, 
1931. 17 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

BERGENGREN, Roy F. Credit union—a cooperative banking book. New or} 
Beekman Hill Press, 1931. 300 pp. 

A book designed, not for the research worker, but ‘‘for folks who may be i: ter. 
ested to organize and operate credit unions.”’ With this as his purpose, the authw, de. 
scribes just what the credit union is and just how it works (its organization, by-|,ws 
and practical examples of procedure, rules of practice, etc., for new grovips). 
(illustrative cases and statistics are given on the main points covered. A short ar- 
countof the deveiopment of the credit-union movement in each State is also give; 
Bonvorsin, M. Rapport moral présente au XI¢ Congrés National des Alloc: 

Familiales et des Assurances Sociales. Paris, [Comité Central des Alloca 
Familiales, (1930?)|. 20 pp. 

Among the principal topics discussed in this report are the development of + 
system of family allowances in France, the activity of funds for such allow: 
the demographic results of the system, the proposal to make family allows 
compulsory, and the application of the social insurance law. 

BROOKLYN CONFERENCE ON ApuLT Epucation. The making of adult mind 
a metropolitan area. New York, Macmillan Co., 1931. 245 pp. 


Brown, Emity Cuarx. Book and job printing in Chicago: A study of orga 
tions of employers and their relations with labor. Chicago, University 0; 
Chicago Press, 1931: 363 pp. (Social Science Studies No. XXJI, Socia 
Science Research Committee, University of Chicago.) 

Bursk, J. PARKER. Seasonal variations in employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 197 pp., 
charts. (Research Studies XIV, Industrial Research Department, W harto 
School of Finance and Commerce.) 

An analysis of seasonal variations in employment in six major groups of in- 
dustries, based on the Bureau of the Census figures of employment for the y: 
1904, 1909, 1914, 1919, 1921, 1923, and 1925. 

CoopEeRATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U. 8. A. Consumers’ cooperation in the UU» 
States, by Cedric Long. New York, 167 W. 12th Street, 1930. 23 pp. (Fifth 
revised edition.) 

A brief account of the consumers’ cooperative movement, in its different phases 
giving successful examples of each of the various types of societies. 

How to start and run a cooperative store on the Rochdale plan. New Yo 

167 W. 12th St., 1931. 39 pp., illus. 

Contains directions on such important points as the first steps toward th 
formation of the society, constitution, membership, capital, store location and 
operation, manager and employees, committees, bookkeeping and auditing, 
business policies, education, ete. 

FEDERATION SvIssE DES OvuvRIERS DU COMMERCE, DES TRANSPORTS ET D! 
i’ ALIMENTATION. Rapport de la caisse de chémage pour l’exercice, 113". 
Zurich, 1931. 44 pp. 

Report of the operation of the unemployment fund of the Swiss federation o! 
commerce, transportation, and food workers for 1930. 

FRYBERGER, Harrison E. The abolition of poverty. New York, Advance Pu!- 
lishing Co., 1931. 152 pp., map. 

Gasser, Exusa F. Die Arbetslosigkeit in der Schweiz. und ihre Bekimpfung. Beri, 
[1931]. 25 pp. (Separatabdruck a. d. “ Schweiz. Zeitschrift fiir Betriebswirtscha/' 
u. Arbeitsgestaltung’’.) 

Contains a review of the unemployment situation in Switzerland and of tiie 
proposed measures to combat it, such as decrease of women’s work, decrease of 
foreign labor in the country, shortening of hours of labor, shortening of “dead 
sezsons” in certain seasonal industries, better vocational guidance, increase of 
exports, and decrease of imports, etc. 
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(GoLDBERG, RosamuND W. Occupational diseases in relation to compensation and 
health insurance. New York, Columbia University Press, 1931. 280 pp. 


The writer reviews the principal occupational health hazards and the extent to 
which workmen’s compensation is in force for specific occupational diseases in the 
different States, with a view to determining whether a system of health insurance 
could be put into application to cover the principal causes of occupational disease 
and industrial poisoning. 

(/ROSSMANN, CHARLES J. Rupoupx. The economic importance of manufacturing 
and of its leading lines in Texas. Austin, Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity gf Texas, 1931. 39 pp., maps, charts. 

Compares the importance of manufacturing with that of agriculture and min- 
ing, contrasts the several lines of manufacturing, describes the character of man- 
ufacturing in Texas, and shows the distribution of manufacturing establishments 
by counties. When the 1930 Census figures become available, a revision of the 
bulletin is planned, which will embody a study of industry from the point of view 
of employment. 

HaycraFt, G. F. Coal-miners’ nystagmus. London, Oxford University Press, 
1931. 15 pp. (Oxford Medical Publications.) 

Early nystagmus is frequently difficult to diagnose and the pamphlet is de- 
signed as an aid in recognition of this disease, which, in addition to presenting a 
distinct hazard to the sufferer and his fellow workers, is productive of much 
suffering. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION AssocraTIONs. Report of the 1931 safety 


convention and annual general meeting, Toronto, April 23 and 24, 1931. 
Toronto, 1931. 135 pp. 

Instirut INTERNATIONALE DE STATISTIQUE. Bulletin, Tome XXV, 3éme 
livraison: Rapports et communications presentés & la XT X*™¢ session, Tokio, 
1930. The Hague, 1931. 887 pp., charts. 

This report of the nineteenth conference of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute is divided into three sections, dealing, respectively, with population and 
vital statistics, economic statistics, and social statistics. 

LANDSORGANISATIONENS I SveRGE. Berdttelse, 1930. Stockholm, 1931. 358 pp., 
chart. 

Annual report of the Swedish federation of labor unions for 1930, including a 
historical review of the growth of the trade-union movement in Sweden from 
1899 to 1930, and chapters on the conditions of labor in Sweden, such as collec- 
tive agreements, wages, hours, disputes, legislation, etc. 

Tionde ordinarie kongress i Stockholm, 9-15 augusti 1931. Dagordning, 

arbetsordning, motioner. Stockholm, 1931. 121 pp. 

Proceedings of the Swedish labor-union convention held August 9 to 15, 1931, 
in Stockholm. 

Mine Inspectors’ Instirute or America. Proceedings, Richmond, Va., May, 
1931. (Pittsburgh), 1931. 138 pp. 

Contains a list of officers and members of the institute, and minutes of the 
annual meeting, including papers relating to accidents and safety in coal mines, 
presented at the meeting. 

MircHEe.L, GrorGce Srnciarr. Textile unionism and the South. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1931. 92 pp. 

A study of the textile industry of the South and the efforts of the United 
Textile Workers’ Union to unionize the operatives. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Facts and figures of the auto- 
mobile industry, 1931 edition. New York, 366 Madison Avenue, 1931. 96 pp., 


maps, charts. 
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NaTionaL Sarety Counciu. Transactions of the nineteenth annual saf. 
gress, Pittsburgh, September 29 to October 3, 19380. Chicago, 20 North \\ 
Drive, 1931. 3 vols. 

The report of the transactions contains the papers and discussions of th: 
‘ral sessions, of the meetings held by the various sections, and of the s 
on public safety. A brief summary of this meeting, including a list of the o 
selected for the ensuing year, was published in the Labor Review for Nove: 
1930, pp. 86-87. 

NAWRATZKI, Curt. Bevdlkerungsaufbau, Wohnungspolittk und Wirts 
Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1931. 231 pp., charts. 

Deals with the housing problem in Germany in connection with the grow? 
the population in both cities and rural districts. The relation between the 1 
ment of the population and building of dwellings is demonstrated by a num 
charts and statistical figures. 

Necro Year Book, 1931-32. Tuskegee, Ala., Tuskegee Normal and Ind 
Institute, 1931. 544 pp., map, charts. 

Like the earlier editions, this, the eighth issue of the Negro Year Book, 
compendium of information relating to the Negro, both in the United S&S 
and abroad, but the arrangement of the material has been changed, and 
subjects have been included. 

New Jersey CONFERENCE OF Soctan Work. Twenty-ninih annual m. 
Elizabeth, N. J., December 4-6, 1930. Newark, 21 Fulton Street, {19 
84 pp. 

PALESTINE Economic CorporaTiIon. Fourth annual report, 1930. New ) 
40 Exchange Place, 1931. 76 pp., illus. 

Contains, among other things, an account of the assistance rendered b\ 
corporation toward improving the housing facilities in the ‘‘Jewish Nati 
Home” in Palestine and toward land settlement there, and its assistan 
cooperative societies (including agricultural, consumers’, and credit societies 
Ratuer, A. W. Js Britain decadent? London, Sampson Low, Marston & 

Ltd.), (1931?}. 300 pp. 

The author holds that, in spite of the situation in which Great Britain 
itself, its economic position is essentially sound, and that its resilienc 
adaptability are shown by the part the country is taking in the development 
new industries. The present problems call for all the powers of the nation, 
do not justify the pessimism shown by some authorities. This pessimis 
in itself a serious danger, tending to paralyze endeavor and to destroy the s 
of confidence, enterprise, and good will needed for coping with the new dem 
of a rapidly progressive age. 

Scorr, Watrer Drii; CLorurer, Rospert C.; anp MarHewson, STAN! 
Personnel management—principles, practices, and point of view. New ) 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. UInc.), 1931. 583 pp., diagrams, illus. 

SECRETARIAT DES Paysans Suisses. Publication No. 101: Trente-troisie?m 
port annuel du comité directeur de Vv Union Suisse des Paysans et du Secréta 
des Paysans Suisses, 1930. Brugg, 1931. 170 pp. 

The 1930 report of the Swiss Farmers’ Union and Secrétariat. 

TurnER, Sir Ben. A trade-union leader’s testimony. Leicester, Coopera 
Productive Federation {no date]. 13 pp. 

Reprint of a speech urging support for the English societies operating coop: 
tive workshops. 

Universitat Leipzig. Institut fiir Arbeitsrecht. Schriften, Heft 27: Der G 
fikationsanspruch des Arbeitnehmers, von Johannes Fuchs. Berlin, Rei) 
Hobbing, 1931. 38 pp. 

Treats of the bonuses which the employers pay to their workers, such 
Christmas and New Year’s allowances, bonuses upon closing of business, jubi!: 
allowances, etc., including legal aspects of workers’ claims for certain gratuities. 
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Note.—This is a SUBJECT INDEX. Names of authors do not appear as main entries 
Absenteeism. English and Scottish coal mines, rate of, 1927, 
Accident prevention, general. 
1921 re vised (Bul, No. 556) EE EER SON ae eee ae ee ee TS = 
Accident statistics, by industry: 
Building construction. New York City, by trade group, 1928-1930__............_____- 
Cement industry. Portland Cement Association of Chicago, experience, 1926 to 1930... 
nies and steel industry. Experience to end of 1930 
National Safety Council (member plants). 
and 1930....- Sa ae ; 
Quarries. United States, 1929 (Bureau of Mines Bul. 
Accident statisties, by locality: 
France. By industry, result, sex, and age, 1929 
Uruguay. By industry, 1919 to 1928 
Agriculture (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Automotive power, introduction of, effects upon labor requirements_- 
Harrowing, disking, and seeding, hand and machine labor requirements_.- 
Harvesting, hand and machine labor requirements 
History, colonial period, United States : 
Mechanization. Factor in labor displacement 
Probable development of, in near future 
Plowing, hand and machine labor requirements : 
Technological labor displacement, and the unemployment situation_ 
Threshing, hand and machine labor requirements 
American Federation of Labor: 
Building trades department. 
1931 “a . , , 
Conventions. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
Unemployment emergency-relief plan, winter of 1931-32__..._ . am 
Unemployment insurance. Attitude or statement of position- 
Amusement industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Motion pictures. (See Motion-picture industry.) 
— sicians, theatrical, increased unemployment among_----- 
Radio broadcasting, employment opportunities for musicians and 
Technological changes. Effects of, on employment 
— Motion-picture theaters, Washington, D. C 
Television, as commercial entertainment, problematic___-_-- a arn 
Theaters. Legitimate stage, drama, and musical comedy, effect ni aiahben pictures on__- 
- Vaudeville, effect of competition with sound motion pictures - 
Apartment houses, construction. (See Housing.) 
Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Asbestos workers: 
Employers doing journeyman work, agreement provisions____.............-.-.---.----- 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions________._..._.__.-._--- eal 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions_.........._.._.....--.-------_-- 
Assignments, wage. Merchandising system, costliness t0 workers, Armour & Co. ex- 
perience 
Awards. 


Illumination of factories, mills, ond other workplaces, code of 


Experience, by industry group, 1928 


» 1929, 





No. 338) 


Agreement establishing Board of Trade Claims, March 3, 


actors 


(See Conciliation and arbitration; also specific industry.) 


Baking industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

‘anada. Costs of making and selling bread, 1929._.....__.__._.._.____--..-- ee tetas 
olorado Industrial Commission decision, bakery workers, July 6, 1931 "come a 
‘mployers doing journeyman work, agreement provisions, bakery and confectionery 
te al en. Sl i tps I 
‘nion members. Discharge of, agreement provisions, 
a os enn pieintainetemaale eee bas 
~—— Employment of, agreement provisions, bakery and confectionery workers---------- 
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3; Nov. 7-4 


Page 
July 924 
Dec. 106 
Sept. 71-2 
Dee. sa 7 
Nov. 25-37 


Oct. 92-3 
Sept. 69-70 


Sept. 72-3 
Aug. 40-1 


Oct. 21-5 
Oct. 8-9 
Oct. 10-13 
Oct. 3-4 
Oct. 1-35 
Oct. 31-5 
Oct. 4-8 
Oct. 30-1 
Oct. 13-21 


July 106-7 


Nov. 40-3 
Nov. 105-6 


= 


Aug. 6-7 
Aug. 1-7 
Nov. 1-14 
Aug. 6-7 
Aug. 4-5 
Aug. 5-6 


Sept. 61 
Aug. 116 
Oct. 122 


Aug, 120-1 


July 227 
Oct. 132 


Sept. 61 


Dec. 94 
Oct. 122 
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[1931 
Page 
OO ON DRO Ree aE Ie a ept. ad 
Barbers, journeyman: , 
Employers doing journeyman work, agreement provisions____..__....-_________- —— ent ¢ 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions ; Bit a oe se od 
~ Employment of, agreement provisions____- ca se ecceart dallas eli eiaibidiciercinn < On 
Basic wage and working hours, Australia, 5 capital cities Penn: ae Fe Oe ae . Aug hs 
Benefits and benefit funds: 
Canadian Kodak Co. (Ltd.), unemployment benefit plan_______________- : July > 
Mutual benefit associations, employees’, work of, survey (Public Health Service re- 74 
RP ishsncincnsiihgh obacdbhe ahpeeiind dae eee wy be man cieeaie eneceeeee se sasere= ? NOV, 75 
Mutual benefit associations, trend of activities______- wee Rta luly wre 


Sick, death, unemployment, disability, etc., heneiits, ead old- -age pensions paid by 

American trade<dimions, 1900..............-.....-......... ; aia a Dee. § 

Unemployment-benefit plans, national and local trade-unions, tabular comparison, 

April, 1931_- _-- o ogearidshinss a Ch ia WR SB ; Jee, 45-8 
Billposters. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions. ; De 
Blacksmiths, drop forgers, and helpers: 

Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions_ . ‘ ‘ le 
— Employment of, agreement provisions 

Blind persons: 

Arkansas. ‘‘ Indigent blind fund,”’ act approved March 20, 1931, provisions of Oct 
Canada. National Institute for the Blind, activities, year ending March 31, 1931 Oct 
Great Britain. Industrial psychology, application of, to the blind. panties 
Indiana. State Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind, report for year > ending September 

ae ee ga See 2 eg See heey oa 2 a re el tat ot Ls ae ey Re ee pa. a Oct 
(See also Rehabilitation, reedue: ation, and reemploy ment.) 

Boilermakers and iron-ship builders: 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions__....._..._._____.--_______- Aug. | 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions. -_................-_-_--- . - De 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions_____...............--.---- Ene he pcedealia tees Oct 

Bookbinders. Union members, employment of, agreement provisions____.._.___--_-_---- Oct 

Bookkeepers, stenographers, and typists: 

Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions_..........___-- Le De 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions__-_____-_--- a eee : RE ee P On 

Boot and shoe workers: 

Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions- --_- om De 
— — Employment of, agreement provisions-_---_- ; Oct 

Brazilian walnut woodworkers, dermatitis_—.__ ' as Oct. 4-5 

Bread, costs of making-and selling, Canada, 1929 July 227 

Brewery, flour, cereal, and soft-drink workers. Union members, employ ment of, agreement 

provisions, soft drink and yeast makers-_--_--......-.------------- ft ae Oct 

Brick and clay workers: 

Employers doing journeyman work, agreement provisions, brickmakers__---------- Ps Sept. 61 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions, brickmakers_--____.._-.-------- Oct. 122 

Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers: 

Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions. ____-_____----- Se} 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions__-------_-- ketene amass Aug 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions___....................-------- ra Dec. 9 
——— Employment of, agreement provisions__-_.........-.._...------ SE CLE OLY PLN Oct. | 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America. Board of Trade 

Claims agreement, March 3, 1931, not signatory to_..............----_---- " edi aaate: July 1 

Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of. Signatory 

eee ir Cn ND, enn, ccatanesunacnonecesscacscocense~ 

Broom makers. Union members, employment of, agreement provisions. ---_-.---..-------- Or 

Building and common laborers. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions- Lug 

Building construction industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see). 

Arbitration award. Carpenters, Protheroe Construction Co., Colorado Springs (Colo.), 

GEL ROEDER LL ALLE SE LEE AL |S PLE MIE LAT Novy. 131-2 

Board of Trade Claims, organization of, under agreement of March 3, 1931_._.-_.-_----- July 106-7 

Costs. Building permit estimates. (See Housing.) 

Employment. (See Employment statistics.) 

Jurisdictional Awards, National Board for, abolished, 1927. Board of Trade Claims 
ne aieeaingibetehasente July 

Permits issued. (See Housing.) 


106 7 
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Building const ruction industry—C ontinued. 
Seasonal fluctuations. Atlanta, Ga., opinions of architects, contractors, and builders_- 
; Causes of, summary winter operations, Northern and Southern States____________ 
__.. Chicago, I11., opinions of architects, contractors, and owners______________________ 
Eau Claire, Wis., opinions of contractors, home owners_-_-.__-__-_---_.---_------- 
Fond du Lac, Wis., opinions of contractors. te A hed aS oe oe 
Milwaukee, Wis., opinions of contractors, home builders on Saat Btn ANE orden cetera! 
Minneapolis, Minn., opinions of contractors and home builders______._________-. 
New Orleans, La., opinions of architects, contractors, subcontractors, and Sean 
builders , ia tech hcl ateaaci Ss seems niet > +a sid aipleimmanio inansahce ema : na 
St. Paul, opinions s of are hitec ts, contrac otnes, and hosts builders. ag hinlininsia ds. S 
Building permits. (See Housing.) 
Building Trades Employers, National Association of. Board of Trade Claims agreement, 
en ee i tans se cdeeindal harbors wen oc nenacs wneetacheecay enn anton 
Burial societies, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) 
Butcher workmen. (See Meat cutters and butcher workmen.) 


Carpenters and joiners: 
Denver (Colo.). Local No. 55 and Industrial Commission, decision against wage cut, 
AGEL SEES AGRE ME aE os CCE oy pith nel 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions- ___-_-_-_- a: 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions. __........._2--- 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions._...............-...-.----._----- 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions-__- sae ot SIE Sh eas. 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of. Board of c ‘laims agreement, 
March 3, 1931, not signatory to- — pasting «wtih ahdaniidiapeppiinuiigeic tices 
Carvers, stone. (See Stone trades.) 
Cement finishers: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions. ___________._- 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions. ______.....___.__-------.--- 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions ie Ee ER ee 
- Employment of, agreement provisions-_-_-- = ‘matabtyeilsbbetuas 
‘ensus, industrial: 
Gainful workers, by industry group and sex, United States, 1930_................-___-- 
Germany. Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, by industry, 1925_____- de 
‘hauffeurs. (See Teamsters and chauffeurs.) 
‘hild labor and welfare, United States: 
Child-labor standards, cooperation on, resolution of Association of Governmental Offi- 
cials in Industry ee ee Pe ee ee * 
Legislation. Eastern States conference, Harrisburg, Pa., committee recommendations 
‘hild labor and welfare, England and Wales. Juvenile labor, available supply of, May, 
1930 
‘igar industry (except Wages ond hows, which see): 
Output, cigars and cigarettes, by year, 1913 to 1080. ......................222- 222-2. 
Technological changes. Machines, long-filler cigar, banding, and cellophane-wrapping. 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions, cigar makers____-___---_-_-_- J 
‘ivil service retirement and disability fund, report, 1929-30___........._.__.__---.._--_---- 
‘leaning and dyeing industry (ezcept Wages and hours, which see): 
Arbitration award. Operating engineers, wage reduction not approved, Denver (Colo.), 
Ly EE Reg RE ee ee . Rizk Bbc sk cidh een alae se abind 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions, dleneate, ayers, and pressers___-_- 
—- Employment of, agreement provision, cleaners, dyers, and pressers_-___--_--.------- 
Clerks, railway. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions______...._.--- 
Clerks, retail: 
122 Firm member acting as clerk, agreement provisions ---_._-.---------------------------- 
16 Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions-__-__---_-....------- ndtladlindetheits 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions -_---.......---------- J. devsk.oeebdeens 
Clinic, municipal employees. Los Angeles, Calif., 2-year experience. ---_-__--.-......------- 
Cloth examiners and shrinkers: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions-_-__-_-_----_-- 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions --- -- Se ae. NP oP 
Cloth hat, cap, and millinery workers: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions- -_--_--------- 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions. -_-__.........------------------- 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions. -- ---- a PRE 2 SS. TR IP ee ee 
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Sept. 29-32 
Sept. 6-11 

Sept. 11-18 
Sept. 23-4 

Sept. 20-3 

Sept. 18-20 
Sept. 24-5 


Sept. 32-3 
Sept. 26-9 


July 106 


July 104-5 
Sept. 62 
Aug. 116 

Dec. 95 
Oct. 123 


July 107 


Sept. 62 
Aug. 116 
Dec. $5 
Oct. 123 


Oct. 59-60 
Sept. 67 


July 9° 
Aug. 45-7 
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Dec. 17 
Dec. 11-17 
Oct. 125 
Aug. 61 


Nov. 132 
Dec. $6 
Oct. 125 

Aug. 118 


Sept. 63 
Dec. 95 
Oct. 125 
Oct. 86-7 


Sept. 63 
Oct. 126 


Sept. 63 
Dec. 96 
Oct. 125 
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Clothing industry, men’s (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions______._.________. Pee ee ee 
- RORRDSOFTMORt Of, GRPORUAGRS TIMIONS. 88. nk eee wceeesmcccauncecee... 
Clothing industry, women’s. Dress industry, New York City, arbitration in the (Stone) .. 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated. New York, discharge of cutters not in good 
standing, impartial chairman’s decision, October 15, 1931______- il la ae 
Collective agreements, United States, general: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions, by industry- 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, provisions for, by trade______.___- 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions _- 
— Employment of, agreement provisions._____._.._.____- ; ; 
Wisconsin. Collective bargaining, new statute governing, text roe 
Collective agreements, United States, by industry: 
Bricklayers. International union, tripartite agreement with carpenters and electrical 
workers, May 17, 1931__..__-_-- ‘ re ae a ee are a 
Carpenters. International union, tripartite egreement with bricklayers and electric al 
workers, May 17, 1931___- ‘ 
Electrical workers. Internation: du union, tripartite agreement with brickiave ers and car- 
penters, May 17, 1931_._.._____--- P he * 
Mining, coal. United Mine Workers of America and P ittsburgh Terminal ( ‘oal Cor- 
poration, June 23, 1031... .......-.......- ‘ 
Railroads. Modification of, to permit shortening of work week _. — 
Collective agreements, foreign countries: 
France. Agreements, by industry, reported to Bureau of Labor, 1930____-- ettiaddinin 
Great Britain (England). Engineering industry, new agreement, June 23, effective 
RIE ee ORT Oe ae ee a ee 
Collective bargaining. (See C ollective agreements.) 
Colonization: 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Mexican labor colony at Bethlehem, Pa_____.._.___..._....-_---- 
Brazil. Colonies established, immigration policies and legislation, statistics (Cameron) - 
Common laborers’ union. (See Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
North America, International.) 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Decisions, industrial commission. (See specific industry.) 
Department of Labor. (See article Conciliation work of the Department of Labor, each 
issue of Review.) 
Dress industry, New York City, arbitration in the (Stone)_................-----..-.--- 
Findings andawards, trade-board. (See specific industry.) 
Confectionery workers. (See Baking industry.) 
Construction industry. (See Building construction industry.) 
Construction work (bridge, road, sewer, etc.), United States: 
Street and road building, and ditch digging, productivity of labor in. .............--.-- 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 
American Federation of Labor, annual convention, October 5-15, 1931____._.._...-.___- 
Commissioners of Uniform State Laws, National Conference. Atlantic City, N.J., Sep- 
tember 10, 1931, proposed mechanics’ lien law ___-__- a ane ere an 
French General Convention of Labor, 21st congress, Paris, September 15-19, 193__- 
Governmental Officials in Industry, Association of, of the United States and Canada. 
I ee ia Bika Bik goss cn seme giels Gendemetimnsheteip inne 
Governors of States. Unemployment Commission, organization meeting, New York 
OO a Ee ee ee Ee we 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, International Association of. Annual 
convention, Richmond, Va., Gotemer SO, 106) nnn asc cscs tess cies hantedensen sss ce 
Industrial Relations Association, International. World Social Economic Congress, 
ET ee ee ee - 
International Labor Conference. Session, 15th annual, Geneva, May 28 to June 18, 1931. 
Labor statisticians. Fourth international conference, recommendations, compiling 
SE Oe I, ais chaise pitied inci cende need <ontiaeberttttetens= 
Management Institute, International. Geneva, July 1 to 4, 1931, recommendations 
Migrants, Permanent Conference for the Protectionof. Session, Geneva, September 7 
I a a lene lle te leila aad: May A ntditinn a tet antin ' =e 
Safety Council, National. Annual ¢ congress, C hicago, Ill., October 12-16, 1931__.....--- 
Trades and abe Congress. Canada, September 21-25, 1931_._.....-..--------.------- 
Trades-Union Congress. Great Britain, September 7-11, 1931... ......-.--.---.---.--- 
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peration, United States: 

Banks, labor. Statement of condition, June 30, 1930, and development, 1920 to 1931____- 
Burial associations. Lowa, Minnesota, and South Dakota, operations, 1930__.......__-- 
Marketing associations. Statistics of membership and sales, 1930-31___...__.._________- 
Medical and health service, societies providing. ______________--_-_-___-_-- Ad. SATS ig Jas 
Oi] associations. North Central States, sales and net gain, 1930________- Peewee oe 
Societies, unusual forms of, anthracite region, eastern Peansylvania----._.....-.-..----- 

Cooperation, foreign countries: 
Argentina. Development of movement, 1928-29___.__.....-_--- oS et nS PaO a a 
Belgium. Medical and health service, societies providing-------..------------.-------- 
Canada. Medical and health service, societies providing-___...........-.-------------- 
China. Rural credit societies, Reiffeisen type, development of, 1923 to 1929 ee Ss oe ay 
Finland. Cooperative Wholesale Society (8. O. K.), medical and health service_____-__- 
France. Medical and hospital service, societies providing--_-__-__.---_---- SF SSS ESS. 
- Workers’ productive associations, financial statement, 1928 and 1931 ot ee Ease 
Germany. Consumers’ Societies and Wholesale Society, development, 1930___________- 
Medical and health service, societies providing. -...._.__-- Se de alice Re ee 
Hungary. Medical and health service, societies providing --......._.....-------------- 
India. Medical and health service, societies providing______.---- Aah rot Daan a eh oH OF 
Italy. Caameeearve labor societies, Gupeedss Of... ..... 2-5 
- Medical and health service, societies providing Lin) Gis PRPs i EE OA ee OY CN 
Japan. Consumers’ societies, survey by Central Cooperative Union, 1929______.__----- 
Netherlands. Medical and health service, societies providing___._........-..---------- 
Norway. Medical and health service, societies providing ---_--____- sa at 
Peru. Agricultural societies, organization of farmers into, law requiring___.......___--- 
Russia (Soviet Union). Centrosoyus, female membership and activities, January 1, 
1931 adits aces Eh tg SS OS AR = Ee Se! ER 
Medical and health s service, soc ieties providing ea Aes. 2h) 
- Workers’ productive (kustar) societies, statistics, October 1, 1930. PS, eeine Se 
Spain. Decree of July 4, 1931, regulating societies, principal provisions_-------------- 
- Fishermen’s societies (pdsitos), development +t I ail at RS Oe LS: 
— Medical and health service, societies providing - ~~. ...........--------.------------- 
Switzerland. Medical and hospital service, societies providing__._.......-------------- 
Yugoslavia. Medical and health service, societies providing --_.........-.-------------- 





Coopers: 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions--_-........--.------------------- 
- Employment of, agreement provisions AE ag Ne et ET LE Ee eee PS 
Cost of living, United States: 


a ee es = e 
Changes (index numbers and per cent), by city and item of expenditure, 1913 to June, 

A oa ee ee : eae Ue dla a 
Family budgets, need of new survey. General welfare, economic, and merchandising 

TET hd ~: Cheat a Stained tase eee 


Index numbers, food, ‘dothing. fuel and light, A ee 
Cost of living, foreign countries: 
Australia. Index numbers, food, clothing, rent, 1913 to 1931___........._.__---_----~--- 
Belgium. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1913 to 1931___- 
Canada. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1913 to 1931______- 
Czechoslovakia (Prague). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1913 te 
Te i nc natin phd kden dain tebaddadibenneaerekr pest 
Denmark. fedex numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1913 to 1931_____.-.---- 
Finland. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1931______..------ 
France (Paris). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1931-_ --..--- 
Germany. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1931___._..--.--- 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 
EE SD Ee eee a | a Ree ae 
India (Bombay). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1931_____- 
ge SS a ee eee eee ee or ee 
Italy (Milan). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 Saas 
Netherlands. Index numbers, food, clothing, 1917 to 1931____........-.-.-.------------ 
New Zealand. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, sundries, 1914 to 1931 - 
Norway. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1931____-_-_..---- 
Poland (Warsaw). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1931__._- 
South Africa. Index numbers, food, 1914 to 1931 -__...-.-...-....---.-----------2---0-- 
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Nov. 100 
Oct. 79-82 
Dec. 127 
July 114-15 
Aug. 64 
Aug. 65 


Sept. 87 
July 116 
July 116-17 
Sept. 88-91 
July 117 
July 117 
Dec. 128-9 
Aug. 66 
July 117 
July 118 
July 118 
July 121-3 
July 118 


Dec 


>». 129 


July 119 
July 120 
July 123 


July 123-4 
July 120 
Sept. 91 
Dec. 130 

Aug. 67-8 

July 120-1 
July 121 
July 121 


Dec. 96 
Oct. 126 


Dec. 240-2 


No 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 209, 211 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 209, 211 


Aug. 191-207 


Vv. 246-8 
Aug. 
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208-16 
208-16 
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208-16 
208-16 
208-16 
208-16 


209-17 
209-17 
208-10 
208-16 


209-17 
209-17 
209-17 
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Cost of living, foreign countries—C ontinued. 
Sweden. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, sundries, 1914 to 1931____ 
Switzerland. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, sundries, 1914 to 1931. 
Costs. (See under specific subject.) 
Cotton manufacturing. Great Britain (England), prospective experiment at Nelson, eight 
ee nn eee, 5 eae er a 
Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 
Culinary workers. Colorado Industrial Commission decision, Local No. 43, Pueblo, August 
RR RT ae ESS hla. bale 
Cutters, curbstone. (See Stone trades.) 
Cutters, granite and stone. (See Stone trades.) 


Deafened persons, vocational adjustment of. California, Nebraska, New York, and Rhode 
a ilkik: Gissinpn cam vadllcedninicmnatondS inn tial wie tia bikie ahic ad idiobin dled tawdine tbbaciedailornade mess 

Death benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 

Decisions, impartial chairman, trade-boards, etc. (See specific industry.) 

Decisions of courts, United States: 
Assignment of wages. Contract with employer not to assign, invalid, Illinois 
Employers’ liability. Assumption of risk, railroad fireman 
—— Executor’s right dependent upon continuance of right in injured employee-_-_--__-_- 
— Negligence, set distance of semaphore from track, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co 
Enticing away an employee. Second employer not liable to original employer on justi- 

fiable breach of employment contract___- I SR eM 29 cag eae 

Injunctions. Unwarranted unless acts of union are unlawful____.._____..____-________- 
Workmen’s compensation. ‘‘ Arising out of employment”’ excludes voluntary assump- 


—— Compensation act of Vermont held bar to action in New Hampshire 

—— Injury in course of illegal employment not compensable, New Jersey 

—— Statute of one State enforceable in another only by comity._...................---- 

—‘‘Tips’’ are wages, waitress, Massachusetts__.....................-.....-..-..-...- 
Decisions, trade-board. (See specific industry.) 
Depression, wage reduction as remedy for. Great Britain 
Dermatitis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Directories: 

RS EE a a Pay a RS 

—— United States, State, and Territorial___- ; 
Disability benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Dismissal wage (compensation): 


CO Ee a es eS ae ee hE 

Ditch digging, productivity of labor in___......._.______- ST. ne ne 
Docks and harbors: 

Longshoremen. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions_- 

—— Union members, employment of, agreement provisions. ------ Shan Labaletatttie 
Dress industry. (See Clothing industry, women’s.) 
Dusts, industrial. Rock drilling dust eliminator, test of, new air-suction device 
Dwelling units. (See Housing.) 
Dyeing. (See Cleaning and dyeing industry.) 


Earnings. (See Wages and hours.) 
Economic conditions. Great Britsin, wage reduction as a remedy for depression_-_______--- 
Economie councils. China, Naticaal Economic Council established, May 30, 1931, draft 
ERE nc Re Eee ADM Al CIEE BR AEN RAE SOR AB he A PE 
Electrical workers: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions. ___._...____-- 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions_....................-.------ 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions_____-_-____- etiam th Eee : 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of. Not signatory to Board of Trade Claims 
agreement, March 3, 1931______..___--- 
Electrotypers. (See Printing trades.) 
Elevator constructors: 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions___.............--..--------- 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions__.................-.-...--.--.-- 
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plevator Constructors, International Union of. Signatory to Board of Trade Claims agree- Page 
ment, March 3, 1931_- Le a ae ee ee Nee Ree July 107 
pmigrants returning without funds, discussion, Permanent Cc onference for Protection of 

Migrants... ------ ee ee eee a eee ae eee Nov. 109 


— nent agencies, U nited States: 
Legislation. Eastern States conference, Harrisburg, Pa., committee recommendations, 
pl Pe ES ST ET Oe SON Te ee a Aug. 44-5 
New Jersey. Advisory Committee on Employ ment Problems, appointment by Com- 
missioner of Labor, subcommittee report on Federal, State-Municipal Employment 


i nek ci dad mnndakiacuclawonowsinmemons Nov. 57-9 
Private-agency license fees, revenue derived from, State laws (w eee aera July 56-7 
Publicemployment offices, resolution, Association of Governmental Officials in Industry- July 91 

Employment agencies, foreign countries: 
Great Britain (England). Placements at holiday resorts during vacation season_______- July 63-4 
—— Vacancies reported to and filled by employment exchanges______________________-- Aug. 75 
Employment conditions. (See Employment statistics.) 
Employment management. Institute of Plant Industry experiment in labor management Aug. 35-7 
Employment, stabilization of: 
Baltimore. Municipal Commission on Employment Stabilization, program of activities_ Dec. 79-80 
California Chamber of Commerce program, adopted by 450 State firms__.____.______-_- Nov. 55-7 
General Electric Co. plan, outlined by President Gerard Swope---_..-.--.-------------- Nov. 45-53 
ee eS EE ae A AE ee eT a Sept. 34-5 
Great Britain (England). Vacation season, placements in holiday resorts_____-------- July 63-4 
Lumber industry, Wisconsin. Plan to avoid complete shutdowns.- --_-_-...-.---------- Dec, 82-3 
United States Chamber of Commerce program, long time and immediate measures__.-- Nov. 43-5 
Employment statistics, United States: 
Arkansas. Changes, monthly, April to September, 1931__-..........-.-----.---------- July 205; 
Aug. 167; Sept. 229; Oct. 225; Nov. 227-8 
Building construction industry. By city, identical firms, May to October, 1931____-- : July 203; 
Aug. 165; Sept. 227-8; Oct. 222-3; Nov. 225; Dec. 224 
California. Changes, monthly and yearly, April to August, 1931__.........-..--------- July 205-6; 
Aug. 167-8, 171; Sept. 229, 233; Oct. 225, 228; Nov. 228, 232 
Canning and preserving. By geographic division, May to September, 1931__.._------- July 200; 
Aug. 162; Sept. 224; Oct. 219; Nov. 222 
—— Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931___. July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov. 224; Dec. 222 
Cincinnati. Employment conditions in May, 1931---.-.......---.-.-----.-----------.-- July 65-6 
Cleaning and dyeing. By geographic division, May to September, 1931___----- epinatnaiait July 200; 


Aug. 163; Sept. 225; Oct. 220; Nov. 223 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County (Ohio) industries, relative importance of male and 


female workers, 1923 and 1928______- RES ee, See ee ee ee ee ee ee Sept. 43-4 
Cleveland manufacturing plants, extent of normal employ ment i, Jee, 1968. .....-.-.- Sept. 42-3 
Collection of, resolution of Association of Governmental Officials in Industry ---_-_------ July 91-2 
Hotels. By geographic division, May to September, 1931_......-......-------------- — July 200; 


Aug. 162; Sept. 224; Oct. 219; Nov. 222 

—— Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931_... July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov. 224; Dec. 222 
Illinois. Changes, monthly and yearly, by industry group, March to September, 1931. July 206, 209; 
Aug. 168, 171; Sept. 230, 233; Oct. 225, 228; Nov. 228, 232 


Iowa. Changes, monthly, by industry group, April to September, 1931---.......--- blots July 206; 
Sept. 230; Oct. 225; Nov. 228 

Laundries. By geographic division, May to September, 1931_-.-.......----------------- July 200; 
Aug. 163; Sept. 224; Oct. 219; Nov. 222 

Manufacturing industries, selected, May to October, 1931__-_----_-- SS eae July 184-97; 
Aug. 144-59; Sept. 206-21; Oct. 200-16; ‘Nov. 203-19; Dec. 202-17 

Maryland. Changes, monthly, by industry group, May to August, 1931_._..____.---- July 206; 


Aug. 168; Sept. 230; Oct. 225; Nov. 228 

Massachusetts. Changes, monthly and yearly, by industry group, April to September, 

se ae aide July 206, 210; Aug. 168-9; Sept. 230, 233; Oct. 226, 229; Nov. 229, 23 

Mining, anthracite. ‘By ID GOING 0 a5 3 canncdeiccstpebeiawas Suvi Oct. oo 
—— Indexes, by month, 1930, 1931_...July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. ‘221: Nov. 224; Dec. 222 
Michigan. Changes, monthly and yearly, by industry group, May to September, 1931. July 207, 210; 
Aug. 169, 171; Sept. 231, 233; Oct. 226, 229; Nov. 229, 232 

Mining, anthracite and bituminous coal. By geographic division, May to September, 
0 a ee. oe ee Pe ee July 198; Aug. 160; Sept. 222; Oct. 217; Nov. 220 


Mining, bituminous coal. Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931..............--.-.---.--.-- July 202; 
Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov. 224; Dec. 222 
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Employment statistics, United States—Continued. 
Mining, metalliferous. By geographic division, May to September, 1931_____________ ; 
Aug. 160; Sept. 222; Oct. 


Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931___._..._ July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov. : 


Changes, monthly, by industry group, April to September, 1931___________ 
Aug. 169; Sept. 231; Oct. 

Changes, monthly and yearly, by industry group, May to September, 1931. 
Aug. 169-70; Sept. 231, 233; Oct. 226, 229- 

By geographic division, summary, May to October, 1931 


New Jersey. 
New York. 


Nonmanufacturing industries. 


Aug. 160-3; Sept. 221-5; Oct. 216-20; Nov. 219-23: Dp, 


—— Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931_-__--_- July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov 

Oklahoma. Changes, monthly, by industry group, May to September, 1931__________ 

Sept. 232; Oct. 

Changes, monthly and yearly, by. industry group, May to September, 

July 208, 211; Aug. 170, 171; Sept. 232, 234; Oct. 227, 230: 

By geographic division, May to September, 1931 7 

Aug. 160; Sept. 222; Oct. 

—— Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931 July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov. 
Power, light, and water. By geographic division, May to September, 1931____________-_ 


Pennsylvania. 


Petroleum (crude) producing. 


Aug. 161; Sept. 223; Oct. : 
July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov. 22 


—— Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931_____. 


Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. By geographic division, May to September, 1931 _ __ 


Aug. 160; Sept. 222; Oct. 217; ) 29 
—— Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931__.... July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov. 224; Dec. 2» 
Railroads, electric. By geographic division, May to September, 1931___.._........._______ July 199: 
Aug. 161; Sept. 223; Oct. 218: } 2” 


—— Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931_- 
Railroads, steam. Class I roads, by occupation, monthly trend, April to September, 


—— Class I roads, indexes, by month, 1923 to 1931_________- io Ara eee ee ; 
Aug. 166; Sept. 228; Oct. 223; Nov. 

Rhode Island. Changes, monthly and yearly, March to April, 1931 
Telephone and telegraph. By geographic division, May to September, 1931__..__________ 
Aug. 161; Sept. 223; Oct. 

—— Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931__.__. July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov. 
Texas. Changes, monthly and yearly, by industry group, March to September, 1931 - _ _- 
Aug. 170, 172; Sept. 232, 234; 


Trade, wholesale and retail. By geographic division, May to September, 1931________- 


Aug. 162; Sept. 223-4; Oct. 218-19; 
—— Indexes, by month, 1930 and 1931____- July 202; Aug. 164; Sept. 226; Oct. 221; Nov. : 


Wisconsin. Changes, monthly, by industry group, April to September, 1931___________- 
Aug. 170; Sept. 232; Oct. 
Employment statistics, foreign countries. Japan, by sex and industry group, 1930_________ 
Engineers, hoisting and operating. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provi- 
SIGS sheen dhsaeis excite edereRladeaeioneatabariins Audie Megtainnhine an ndnmaiensatiee ano agae tate. eh. 33 Aik 
Engineers, hoisting and portable. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions____- 
Engineers, steam and operating: 
Arbitration award. Denver (Colo.), Local No. 1, wage reduction not approved, Septem- 
gS le EN SAE EEE aR ee 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions._........._.__- 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions, operating engineers.____._._..____________. 
Engineers, International Union of Steam and Operating: 
Denver (Colo.). Local No. 1, award, wage cut disapproved, September 19, 1931_______- 
Signatory to Board of Trade Claims agreement, March 3, 1931____..._.....____________- 
Engravers, photo: 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions. _..................._.....-_---- 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions.................-.._.-- i or 


Factory, windowless, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass_.._................-.-. 
Family allowances. New Zealand, claims filed and allowed, year ending March 31, 1931__- 
Fees. Revenues derived from, under State labor laws (Witte) 
Firemen and oilers. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions__._.....__.____- : 
Fishermen. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions.._.........._...._______-- 
Five-day week. Extent of, in American industry, 1931__.................-....___--_-. 2. 
Fountain pens. Employment of union wurkers, agreement provisions.__.............--.-- 
Full-fashioned hosiery, (See Knit goods industry.) 
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Fur W orkers: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions -----....-.--- 


Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions. _______....____....-...---------- 
—— Re ta, CU ENO, 8... leo a Sa ie. 






gainful workers. (See Census, industrial.) 
garment workers, ladies’: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions___.....__--_-- 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions___..._._....._..-_----------.---- 
_—_ Employment of, agreement provisions__.-.__....____---- ee i ee 
Gas fitters. (See Plumbers, gas and stea n fitters.) 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada. Union members, 
employment of, agreement provisions, bottle blowers and glass-sign workers--_-___._..--- 
Glass industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreerrent provisions, glaziers_____-- 
OQut-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions, glass-sign workers and 
GleS ho oss 2 on Pets scccwecenetestelsns conn bouhis ees sedans tweslasedsccececeue 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions, bottle powers and window-glass 
CURSO cacao dtencces iMb-tttimurtibiinnma nes ewe nplib tain dettbtnidatte ibinwdwiet 
- Employment of, agreement provisions, ' bottle Re St) see oes 
Glaziers. (See Glass industry.) 
Glove workers. Union members, employment of, agreement provisions_____.........------ 
Gold-pen makers and grinders, employment of union workers, agreement provisions-_-_-_----- 
Government service. (See Public service.) 
Governmental Officials in Industry, Association of, of the United States and Canada, con- 
ventions. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America, The. Signatory to Board of Trade 
po DS Ey ee ee ee eee 
(Granite cutters. (See Stone trades.) 
Group insurance. (See under specified type.) 


Handicapped, training and placement of. (See Rehabilitation, reeducation and reemploy- 
ment.) 
Health and hygiene, United States: 
Legislation. Eastern States conference, Harrisburg, Pa., committee recommendations- 
Municipal employees’ clinic, Los Angeles, Calif. Department of Water and Power, 
EE ee ee.) ae — aureteibatiaiioe chieainsaatinatd 
Physical impairment among Negro factory workers, Cinc innati. SS DS SP Eee 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers, International Association of. Signatory to 
Board of Trade Claims agreement, March 3, 1931.............................-.-........- 
Hod carriers and building laborers: 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions___-_-_--_-_- eo eee oe 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions........................---------- 
Se Re ney ae eee eee 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of North America, International: 
Denver (Colo.) Local No. 340 and Industrial Commission, decision against wage-cut, 
Apet 20, 3961... ...... eee, ee ae 
Signatory to Board of T rade Claims agreement, Marc h 3, 1931. ae et ciel 
Home ownership: 
Attitudes toward, and apartment-house living, Chicago survey, 1931_............_.---- 
Tenancy or, reasons assigned for___- (el eae ED RAY Pe ee OR eh Aw 
Hosiery. (See Knit goods industry.) 
Hotel and restaurant employees: 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions____...........--.-.--------- 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions_-__....................----.------ 
a Oi i . ... cnccbdhteansdmmldccnhinnmupibemaeueeio 
Housing, United States: 
{malgamated Housing Corporation dwelling, New York, standard of living of 400 
NE a ES 2 i ee Te io die «bieadl EE eae 
Apartment houses, cost per family unit, 13 cities ---_--- eee EN 6 =A ae 
Building operations, principal cities, first half of 1931___..-__-- alana lid diced 
Costs (building permit estimate). Residential and nonresidential buildings, by city, 
State, and geographic division. (See section Housing, each issue of Review.) 
Dwelling units, comparative costs, 13 cities._.................-----.-.-- See 
Permits issued. Lapses and cancellations, 10 cities_................................---- 
—— Principal cities, by kind of building (See section Housing, each issue of Review. ) 
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Housing, foreign countries: Page 

General. European Governments, activities and policies, since the war___...__._______ Nov. 153-7 

pees. Pushwat aeirve Ge pee.....« sevice bic. oats ec ee ee Nov. 168-73 

Getnany. Postwar activalies ae pitieles.....-....... seeds aii ieee - Nov. 173 

— (Leipzig). Apartment construction by use of munic cipal poor r relief funds = Sept. 14 
Great Britain. Postwar activities and policies._......._...........-...-.-2--2---222... Nov. 157 


— (England). Rural workers’ act of 1926, 5-year extension to September 30, 1936. Sen 
Netherlands. Dwellings constructed, 1930 
—— Postwar activities and policies 


Immigration, United States: 
COSEOR Se... UD Oh Ba a oie niceties edie Wadiawsdcubide ocobntsns Sept. 249-59 
—— (See also section Immigration and emigration, each issue of Review.) 

Immigration, foreign countries: 

Brazil. Colonization of immigrants (Cameron) 
Canada. Statistics, by occupation, sex, and destination.____.___________- ee Me tt ee July 229-39 
Industrial conditions. (See Labor and industrial conditions.) 

Industrial diseases and poisons, United States: 


Dermatitis, Brazilian walnut woodworkers. -.....................-...-._.--.- ee aa Oct. 84-5 
Occupational diseases. Massachusetts, 389 cases investigated, 1930_____._______________- Oct. 87-8 
Pneumoconiosis. Development of, years after short exposure ___...___________________- July 99-109 
Rheumatic disease, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. survey, 1917 (600, 000 persons) _____ Oct. 84 


Industrial diseases and poisons, foreign countries: 
France. Occupational diseases, act of January 1, 1931, extending provisions of law of 
October 2, 1919 


pitbn dé aecidis Stdteetbitcorweminacans seseeiueennck i savessesescciusscen Sept. 8 
Great Britain. Factories and workshops, report of c hief inspector, MONG ats ioe sks es Oct. 88-9] 
Industrialdisputes, United States, general. Statistics. (See section Strikes and lockouts in the 
United States, each issue of Review). 
Industrial disputes, United States, by industry and locality: 
Building trades. Indianapolis (Ind.), strike, May 1-14, 1931_._____.__.._______________- July 127 
—— Youngstown (Ohio), strike, May 1-9, 1931_......_...----.------__--_-2- eee July 127 
Candy makers. Long Island City (N. Y.), Loft (Inc.), strike, September 28-29, 1931 - Nov. 116 
Clothing industry. Egg Harbor, Hammonton, and Vineland (N. J.), strike, July 29 to 

I a lua SE Me vk ee ee Oct. 116 
— New York City, strike, July 29 to August 21, 1981_..._........._--.--_..2---2--- Le Oct. 116 
Clothing, men’s. Boston, ‘‘stoppage,’’ August 18 to September 4, 1931___...______- Oct. 115 
—— Egg Harbor, Hammonton, and Vineland (N. J.), clothing workers, s strike, July 29, 

eae eee ee TS RE RR eS Pe : Sept. 106 
—— New York City, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Americ a, strike, July 29, 1930__ Sept. 106 
Crab-meat pickers. - Crisfield (Md.), strike, September 7-21, 1931__.............._.._-- Nov. 115 
Garbage collectors. Chicago, strike, August 26, 1931__........____--....-------2---- ee Oct. 115 
Hosiery workers. Philadelphia, strike, February 16 to August 31, Re ee ce ee July 128; 

Aug. 82; Sept. 106; Oct. 116 
Hosiery workers, full-fashioned. New Jersey, strike, September 21 to October 12,1931... Nov. 115-16 
Iron and steel industry. Mansfield (Ohio), Empire Steel Corporation employees, strike, 

ey ee ee lees ah dk aca dtceane eine dtedieanese A July 127 
Leather goods industry. New York City, pocketbook workers, strike, May 28 to June 

ES a a eee eel eek Rect Se eR NS ee ental — July 128 
Longshoremen. Atlantic seaboard, strike, Oc tober 1, 1932, partially averted i ia a Dec. 144-5 
Metal workers. Pittsburgh (Pa.), McKinney Manufacturing Co., strike, September 

I ah aw ea ahd ahs aaree a Nov. 115 
Mining, anthracite. New Girardsville (Pa. ), Judds Highland Coal Co. miners, Raven 

i ini sissies gd Rasoeamniintnes die aligas coe me Sept. 106 
—— Pennsylvania, Wyoming region, Glen Alden Coal Co., strike, September 24-October 

eee pw oo vt woh gn | CSTR 9 EIU Rear es Remy ES gee oh Saree. te Nov. 116 
Mining, bituminous coal. Benton (Ill.), Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. 

Orient mines, strike, June 15 to August 6, 1931________- ..---------- Aug. 82; Sept. 1067 
—— Kanawha district (W. Va.), strike, July 6 to August 17, 1931. St a Eeeetee Gee ee; Oct. 115 
—— Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia mines, strike, United Mine Workers of 

tii iit naticn weed: | Cee EL SS = Aug. 80-2 
—— West Vi irginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio region, June 18 to August 18, 1931... ae Sept. 107 
Public service. Chicago (Ill.) public works department employees, strike, May 21-25, 

RI er eR Re te Ral Es PL) I EE oad eck Ate July 127-48 
Road construction. New York, Westchester County, laborers, strike, July 10 to August 

DU iikicdntiaiincin bans ER a weseeon Sept. 105 
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]do 
industrial disputes, United States, by industry and locality—Continued. Page 
Rubber industry. Mishawaka (Ind.) Rubber & Woolen Manufacturing Co. employees, 
atriln, Deer 1 Oe ee ©, POI... oo cs cee ens Feet SO a ape ey. ne? Sete fe July 127 
Shirt makers. New York City, strike, August 11-29, 1931__.....___._-.._-_--.--------- Oct. 115 
silk industry. Allentown (Pa.), strike, May 1 to September 1, 1931_._........._-_-_-__- July 127; 
Aug. 82; Sept. 106; Oct. 116 
Paterson (N. J.), 8,000 workers, strikes, July 22 and 27, unsettled October 5, 1931... Sept. 105-6; 
Oct. 116; Nov. 116 
Putnam (Conn.), Edward Bloom Co. (Inc.) operatives, strike, July 13 to September 
16, GOs ccs dalide babies Bakes 6 ba canbe et intene=<consicinidsialdatasare secilaniaiols Sept. 105; Oct. 115 
Tailors, journeyman. ‘Chicago, strike, October 1, 1931__.........._--__---_------------ Dec. 144 
Taxicab drivers. Pittsburgh, Parmelee Transportation Co., strike, June 13 to 20, 1931_- Aug. 82; 
Sept. 106 
Textile workers. Massachusetts (11 mills), strike, October 5 to November 4, 1931___-_-_- Dee. 145-6 
—— Pawtucket (R.I.), Royal Weaving Co., silk and cotton workers, strike, June 25 to 
August 4, 1931 AS LEICA DE EL IAL: 2 EE EIS: MO MEO eS Aug. 82; Sept. 107 
Wool manufacture. Providence (R.I.), Weybosset Mills, American Woolen Co., strike, 
Sualy SUG Bey TOM. 1-24. <aes a a 0. aaa ae i ERO Sant “AL Sept. 105 


Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Statistics, by cause, result, mode of settlement, 


1929 and 1930____- hee sicicinch si casenin'g a Siac aie ce weacedidtrsacdaind lin deapiiacvcdinceteelaamintae July 133-5 
SE: i asia ons années nines apaadedngmeaiahig ainachy sign dele Aug. 139 
Norway. Employers’ Association (7 industries), lockout, April 8 to September 15, 1931_ Dec. 150 

Infections: 
Compensation cost per case, Wisconsin, 1928 and 1929- «sca cence dha nena tanned Aug. 59 
Splinter injuries, wood and metal, infected cases and noninfected cases, compensation 
for, Now ¥ efx. 1907-28 and 1996-30................-.........-. PEO ee Se. 2 Aug. 58 
Injunctions. Wisconsin, new statute governing, text ac elcid in entbapsittaacaiadeiesa egal stat agente‘ Aug. 53-7 


International Labor Conference, sessions. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
Iron and steel industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Accident experiences, United States, to end of 1900._.... .....................----<----=-- Nov. 25-37 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Mexican labor colony at Bethlehem, Pa-_------------------------- Oct. 74-8 
Ironworkers. (See Structural and ornamental ironworkers.) 


Janitors, flat. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions--_--._...........-.---.- Dec. 95 
Juvenile employment. (See Child labor and welfare.) 


Knit goods industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 


Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions, hosiery workers------.-....-.---- Dec. 96 
- Employment of, agreement provisions, full-fashioned hosiery workers---.-.......-.- Oct. 126 


Labor and industrial conditions, foreign countries: 
China. Ten-year industrial development plan, outline___-._..--.-.------------------- Nov. 80-1 
Japan. Economic depression, marked effect of_......---_--.--------------------------- Aug. 136-9 
Labor colony. (See Colonization.) 
Labor cast: 
Mining coal. European countries, specified, 1920.................-..-...---...---.2.-.- July 175-9 
Ne Se Gy SO I TIO a encinn - nctcinee ten actnnandenpadedabenntnessnn Dec. 101-2 
Labor institute. (See Workers’ education.) 
Labor laws. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Labor offices, governmental. Brazil, Department of Labor field work, prospectus- _-__------ July 92 
Labor organizations, United States. Holiday homes and holiday travel, trade-union- ---_- Dec. 103 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. British Trades-Union Congress, organizations and membership, 


Ne en ith kbatinedh ah aws ddegieteies silt giene Weinis maida online 4 Snape Dec. 137 
India. Royal Commission on Labor in India, report, 1931__........------------------ Sept. 92-4, 255 
Japan (Kobe). Labor Club established, June 25, 1931_........--.---------------------- Nov. 110 

Labor statisticians, international conference. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
Labor turnover. Monthly rates. (See section Labor turnover, each issue of Review.) 
Ladies’ garment workers. (See Garment workers, ladies’.) 
Lathers’ International Union, Wood, Wire, and Metal. Signatory to Board of Trade Claims 
July 107 


DN IID Si i ins ac aden accceccceusesacssnondsemiatbicbedcsethentetes, 
Lathers, wood, wire, and metal: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions --------.------ Sept. 62 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions-_-_--....-......-------------- Aug. 117 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions----.........-------------------- Oct. 124 
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Laundry workers; 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions 
— Employment of, agreement provisions. --_.............----------- ee 
Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Collection of employment statistics, amendment of July 7, 1930, to act of March 4, 1913, 
eouserning Busean of Labor Statistios.......... 2... ec ccccccccece--.- 
Eastern States conference (Harrisburg, Pa.). Industrial health, committee 1 recom- 
RRR BR: SEES at Fy ee Rg te 2 ESO Sot gd a & 
—— Minors, labor laws for, committee recommendations_._.............-.-_-_-________- 
—— Private employment agencies, committee recommendations. __.._....__._________- 
—— Public employment services, committee recommendations__.._......._...________- 

—— Statistics, committee recommendations.-__...........---..-..2-- 2+ 

—— Women and minors, legislation for, committee recommendations___________. 

—— Women, labor laws for, committee recommendations. -___.......___._____-_- 

—— Workmen’s compensation, committee recommendations_-___.._____-- 

Mechanic’s lien, proposed uniform law, Commissioners on Uniform State Law s 
Revenues derived under State labor laws (Witte)_............----________- 
Laws and legislation, United States, by State: 
Arkansas. ‘‘Indigent blind fund,” act approved March 20, 31_......._....._-_---..- 
New Hampshire. Old-age pensions, act of May 7, 1931, effective September 1, 1931, 
ES Mie SELLER LN ALE LIL IEE NG LOL LL MLIO LDN LEM PS TOR A 
New York. Unemployment relief fund of $20,000,000, act of Septem ber 23, 1931, creating 
Wisconsin. Injunctions in labor disputes, and public policy toward collective bargaining, 
new statute governing, text__-_--_- 
Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 

Canada. Dominion and Provincial labor legislation, 1930, summary review 

—— Unemployment and farm relief act of 1931 (expiring March 1, 1932), principal pro- 

ete ga Ae ES ler 8x. as le, SCP PLE en TE, PEN OMNES Re 

France. Occupational diseases, lew of October 2, 1919, amended January 1, 1931 . 

Great Britain. Coal mines act of July 8, 1931, hours and wages, provisions of 

—— Unemployment insurance ‘‘anomalies act,’’ 1931, principal purpose__..._....____-- 

Mexico. Federal Labor Code in effect August 29, 1931, superseding State labor laws_- 

—— Workmen’s comguanation provisions of Federal Labor Code, effective August 28, 

a III a roo oo cctaalis il iis iach ceacstaenhins nin mab cabsdai gs icamerbaadtaneismaediimdaiela tdaaandeaeile 

Persia. Disability-insurance fund created, covering 10 types of cases, August 31, 1931 

Peru. Agricultural cooperative societies, organization of farmers into, law requiring- -_-- 
Leather industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions. ......................---.-.---.- 
Employment of, agreement provisions, leather workers---__- See SF oa age ae a ee 
Leisure time, workers’ utilization of: 

ee ee nlebideindloweetcancnmeaiaiih weinemianininn 

ee On ne kemeaneandawnoene Sh 

International activities, various organizations wich Lies 

Italy. National Dopolavoro Institute, activities__..................----- pth bad oR dc thos — 

Workers’ spare time, utilization of, International Labor Office study _- 
Life insurance, group. Continuance of, during lay-offs, General Electric Co 
Lithographers. Discharge of union members, agreement provisions 
Lockouts. (See Industrial disputes.) 

Longshoremen. (See Docks and harbors.) 





Machinery: 

Labor displacement. Agriculture, mechanization as a factor in 
—— Street and road building, and ditch digging 

Machinists: 

Out-of-town workers, compensation, for agreement provisions 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions. 

Marble setters. (See Stone trades.) 

Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters’ Helpers, 
and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association of. Signatory to Board of 
Trade Claims agreement, March 3, 1931 : endl Sie ee sul 5. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards Association. Union members, employment provisions__------ 

Marine painters. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions- --.-.............---. 
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Meat cutters and butcher workmen: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions 
_— Employment of, agreement provisions 
Mechanization. (See Machinery.) 
Mediation, United States Board of, awards. (See Railroads: Railway labor act, 1926.) 
Men’s clothing workers. (See Clothing industry, men’s.) 
Metal polishers. (See Polishers’ International Union, Metal.) 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet. Signatory to Board of Trade Claims agree- 
ment, March 3, 1931__._..------ save ch dda te ancorawtkewacsbtvcbecettéswvcnubestababistous 
Metal workers, sheet: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions-____-____.____- 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions_ -------_- eee ee ele 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions._._...............-__-__--_____- 
Mexican labor colony, Bethlehem Steel Co., at Bethlehem, Pa_ -__- RN A ak i 
Migrants. (See Emigrants, etc.; Immigration.) 
Migratory and floating labor: 
Arizona. ‘Transient families in, October, 1931, report of President’s (Hoover) Organiza- 
NE ek ar NRE, Ue nay Ae ke RR Mee 
Florida. Transient families in, November, 1931, report of President’s (Hoover) Organiza- 
a nT. Ah ube a pdadieond ceekivbeendewns 
Minimum wage. Australia, basic wage and working hours, five capital cities___......._._- 
Mining (except Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Bituminous coal. Colorado Industrial Commission inquiry and report, in response to 12 
companies operating in Las Animas and Huerfano Counties_....._......._..--.------ 
—— Strip mining, development of, and its effect on labor__......__.........-...-.------ 
Coal. Colorado Industrial Commission awards, Clayton Coal Co., Keystone Coal Co., 
ong eee Cems Ga. Faby amd: Amonet, TUG)... oo in on ees cee ne 
—— Colorado Industrial Commission decision, Bluff Springs Leasing Co., wage reduc- 
8 cs Br gs Cig techn ne-< cassia emoeameian 
Mining (except Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 
Germany (Ruhr District). Coal, production cost per ton, by item, 1931_.............-- 
Great Britain. Absenteeism, rate of, English and Scottish coal mines, 1927 and 1928___ 
—— Miners’ Welfare Fund, 5-year continuance, act of July 8, 1931_.........-......._--- 
—— (England). Coal mines act of August 1, 1930, operation of, summary of results___-- 
Mortality rates. (See Vita! statistics.) 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions_- 
Mothers’ pensions. Canada (Ontario), Mothers’ Allowance Commission, annual report, 


Motion-picture industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
Colorado Industrial Commission decision, change in working conditions, June 23, 1931_- 
re ns Sw peewee cece suse nacccenseseccsne 
Motion-picture machine operators, increase in employment of_______.._.._---_-_-_-_--- 
Sound equipment. Growth in number of theaters equipped -_-.___..._.._-.-.--------- 
—— Introduction of, effect on employment of musicians_____................-_------_-- 
Technological changes, effects on employment... _.............---.-------2.---------- 2. 
Oe I 22 Pan mageaiadionrann seeiianalee mete oiengeie ie wan 
Union members, Gnihenee of, agreement provisions, motion- -picture operators.......... 
Motion-picture machine operators. (See Motion-picture industry; also Stage Employees 
and Moving-Picture Machine Operators of the United States and Canada, International 
Alliance of Theatrical.) 
Musicians: 
Employment situation, Washington, D. C., result of changes in motion-picture industry _ 
Unemployment, growth of, result of changes in motion-picture industry_.............-- 
Mutual benefit associations. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 


National Safety Council. 
Neckwear workers: 
Union members. Discharge of, cutters, makers, and tackers, agreement provisions__-.--- 
—— Employment of, boxers, cutters, makers, and tackers, agreement provisions____---- 
Negroes. Cincinnati factory workers, physical impairment among___...................--- 


Accident experience of member plants, 1928, 1929, and 1930___._- 


Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons; Workmen’s compensation.) 
Office employees. Philadelphia employers’ employment policy, effect of business depres- 
Gen, Garvey of 231 comeerns. . ..............-.-....-- 1S. pS TIES AAI So A ES ES 
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Old-age pensions and retirement, United States: 
Civil-service retirement and disability fund, annual report, 1929-30 
New Hampshire. Act of May 7, 1931 (effective September 1, 1931), analysis. ____.____- 
New York State. Pensioners on roll, by month and locality, January to September, 1931_ 
Trade-unions (national and international), pensions paid, 1930_____............_______- 
Old-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries: 
Great Britain (England). Act of June 11, 1931, amending act of June, 1929, summary of 


ee ee ee ee 
Great Britain (England and Wales). Report, Ministry of Health, 1930-31___-__- or 
Luxemburg. Salaried employees, act of January 29, 1931, principal provisions_-______-__- 


Ornamental ironworkers. (See Structural and ornamental ironworkers.) 
Orphans’ pensions. (See Widows’ and orphans’ pensions.) 
Output, restriction of. (See Production and productivity.) 


Painters, decorators, and paper hangers: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions. ._........._-- 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions. _.....................-.-------- 

Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of. Signatory to Board of 

Trade Claims agreement, March 3, 1931 


Painters, marine. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions_._..........._-_-- 
Painters, sign. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions- 
Paper and pulp industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions, paper-box makers-___.....---- 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions, paper-mill workers__...........------------ 
Parquet-floor layers. Union members, employment of, agreement provisions-_----.---~----- 
Pattern Makers’ League of America. Union members, employment of, agreement pro- 
RE Ee ee ee ee a ee, a ae 
Paving work, street building, operations performed by crews..._....-.......---.----- ss 
Pen points, gold, steel, and brass. Employment of union workers, agreement provisions, 
gold-pen makers and grinders- -- es 
Pens, fountain and stylographic. Employment ot. union workers, agreement provisions, 
a ee ee ee a ePaper, ee ee 
Pensions. (See Old-age pensions and retirement; Widows’ and orphans’ pensions.) 
Permits, building. (See Housing.) 
Personnel: 
Council on Personnel Administration, announcement of President Hoover, 


April 27, 
Personnel work in industry, 
NS Se ee Se eee Pe eee ae Ce eR ES Ee 
Photo-engravers. (See Engravers, photo.) 
Physical impairment. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Union of the United States and Canada, 
Operative. Signatory to Board of Trade Claims agreement, March 3, 1931 
Plasterers, operative: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions___................-------.-- 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions ---_-.................------------- 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions_--_-_..........-..--..-.-.-..----------------- 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and Canada, United Association of Journey- 
men. Signatory to Board of Trade Claims agreement, March 3, 1931___.- 
Plumbers, gas and stearn fitters: 
Colorado Industrial Commission award, wage reduction denied, August 29, 1931____-- = 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions, steam fitters - - - 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions, steam fitters --_-_---.-_- 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions, plumbers and gas fitters 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions, steam fitters __- 
Pocketbook workers: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions- -.-_-_..--------- 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions 
-—— Employment of, agreement provisions 
Pocketbook Workers’ International Union: 
Unemployment-benefit plan, joint agreement with Industrial Council of Leather Goods 
Manufacturers (Inc.), June 13, 1931 
Polishers’ International Union, Metal. 
 ) ee 


Silver Bay (N. Y.), Industrial Institute conference, August 


Employment of union members, agreement | pro- 








Aug 61-9 
Sept. i949 


~ 
o 


July &9 


Oct. 64-7 


July 107 


Sept. 62 
Aug. 117 
De 

Oct. 124 


July 107 


Oct. 131-2 
Sept §2-3 
Aug 
De 
Oct. 124 


Sept. 63 
De 
{ det Ab 


Sept. 42 
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Potters, operative. Discharge of union members, agreement provisions____________________ 
pressmen, printing. (See Printing trades.) 
printing trades (except Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Bookbinders. Discharge of union members, agreement provisions____.________________ 
Electrotypers. Employers doing journeyman work, agreement provisions____________- 
Lithographers. Discharge of union members, agreement provisions____________________ 
Pressmen. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions, printing pressmen and 
cen tnacnnstccenent hai Mibdiglibe did Abi sh wit bie Bb . wii 
— Union members, employment of, agreement provisions-____.........______________- 
Stereotypers and electrotypers. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions____- 
— Union members, employment of, agreement provisions. -..._........_.....________. 
Typographical workers. Employers doing journeyman work, agreement provisions___- 
— Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions- --____-_- pehithissc. cease. 
— Union members, employment of, agreement provisions----___........._-.......--_- 
Production and productivity, United States: 
Cigars and cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000, output, by year, 1913 to 


Concrete roads and public highways, Lllinois, power-shovel crews, 1931__..._....._____-_- 

Die eee, Saeerine Gites PIINCR snk. cei ene Li sed next cu desee- 

Output, restriction of. By unorganized workers (Mathewson)-__._........._.__.__-- “2 

Bee ees te as CN Oe ks ee et Uhh lnc. sce 

Street rebuilding, Washington, D. C., compressor-machine and power-shovel crews, 1931- 
Production and productivity, foreign countries: 

European countries, specified, working hours, output and labor costs, 1929___._.______- 





Page 
Dec. 97 


Dec. 98 
Sept. 63 
Dee. 98 


Dec. 98 
Oct. 127 
Dec. 98 
Oct. 127 
Sept. 63 
Dec. 98 
Oct. 137 


Dec. 17 
Dec. 8-10 
Dec. 10 
July 77-85 
Dec. 1-10 
Dec. 1-8 


July 175-9 


Germany. Coal, production cost per ton, by item, 1931__.............._...------------ Dec. 101-2 
Great Britain. Velvet industry, production costs, 1930_.................----.-----__-_. July 170 
Public service. Government and private employment, comparative conditions, United 
DR iitiecentccccccisne eqcncnothits ctl bndtinnilliiitiin chats titinidnl linet Aug. 33-5 
Quarries. Union members, employment of, agreement provisions -__-__-......-.---------- Oct. 128 
Radio broadcasting. Employment opportunities for musicians and actors... _....-..---- Aug. 6-7 
Railroads (except Wages and hours, which see), Unites States: 
Agreements, modification of, to permit shortening of work week_.._.........-.....----- Aug. 119 
Arbitration award. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. and train dispatchers, 
0 se a Le ae ee ees Nov. 131 
Railway labor act, 1926. Shop-craft employees’ grievance, Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co., emergency board of April 16, 1931, report................-------------- Aug. 86-7 
Telegraphers, Dlinois Central Railroad, pay increase denied, August 16, S0Ri....... Oct. 128-9 
Shopmen. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions-----------..---- Aug. 118 
Train dispatchers. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions_------_- Aug. 118 
Recreation, United States: 
National Recreation Association, annual report, 1930__..._..--- Pe ee ee ee ee Aug. 69-70 
Trade-union holiday homes and holiday travel-_-..............--.-.--------.----------- Dec. 103 
Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment: 
Deafened persons, vocational adjustment of, California, Nebraska, New York, and 
eine cl ee elena iad os Retr eind epmne amrnie Aug. 73-4 
Great Britain. Industrial psychology, application of, to the blind___--_-___-- i. ee July 109 
Handicapped. Discrimination of large employers against_---.-............--.--------- Aug. 32-3 
Shelter workrooms for females, vocational adjustment bureau, New York City_--_---_-- Oct. 105-7 
Rents, working-class. Great Britain, rent restrictions acts, report of interdepartmental 
committee, 1931__...-.- cde tnwecmennsdedseetebhs ucueubee sibeLeus ast, ditth.Gksenmel Oct. 159-61 
Retail clerks. (See Clerks.) 
Retail prices, United States: 
Coal. Average and relative prices, by kind, January, 1913, to June, 1931_____-..-.-.--- Aug. 182 
—— By city and kind of coal, specified dates, 1930 and 1931................-----.------. July 219-220; 
Aug. 180-1; Sept. 242-3; Oct. 238-9; Nov. 241-2; Dec. 233-4 
Electricity. By city, specified dates, 1929, 1930, and 1931.............-..........------- Aug. 185-8 
Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931__......-..-..-.------------------- Aug. 132 
Food. Cereals, meats, and dairy products, index numbers, 1913 to 1928, by month, 1929 
EEE a CE ne nee NET aineebirtatics ee i Sa ‘ Oct. 234 
—— Cost, per cent of change, ists ene «od cling hina tn neers teks Oct. 237 
Oct. 235 


—— Index numbers, 23 principal articles, 1913 to » 1929, by month, 1930 ene 008k i .. ccs 


—— (See also article Retail prices of food, each issue of Review.) 
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Retail prices, United States—Continued. 





Gas. By city, specified dates, 1913 to 1931... -...-.. 2.222222 Aug. is ne 
Index numbers. Foods, etc., comparison, certain foreign countries, by month, 1924 to 
PE eccacdscdctungenssutcnssiscc sede beedinds plese sede LiL July 222; Oct. 24) 
Retail prices, foreign countries: 
Australia. Foods and groceries, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931____.______ July 223; Oct. 249 
Austria. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931_....._.__________- Suchen Aug, 13! 
Belgium. Foods, etc., index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931_._..........._...... July 222; Oct. 24) 
—— (Brussels). Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931_________________. Aug. 131 
Canada. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931_..........____..____-.-- Aug. 131 
Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931____...........-.---- 2 ee July 222; Oct. 24) 
Czechoslovakia. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931 _____- baba esae Aug. 13] 
—— Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931_.._...........__._______________- July 222; Oct. 241 
Denmark. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931___................____... July 222; Oct. 24) 
—— (Copenhagen). Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931____.__...---- Aug. 131 
Estonia. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931_......_____- col aeithis d Aug. 131 
Finland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931__._._...____________ ~eieez July 222; Oct. 24) 
France. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931_.......___-- ee Aug. 131 
—— Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931____.______________ Satis July 222; Oct. 241 
Germany. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931............-..-.------ Aug. 131 
—— Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1981____._..._....._-...___.-______-_- July 222; Oct. 241 
Great Britain. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931_...............-_-- Aug. 131 
—— (United Kingdom). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931__________- July 223; Oct. 242 
India (Bombay). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931___.._.__..________- July 223; Oct. 242 
Irish Free State. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931___.____.__.._.--- Aug. 131 
Italy. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931_.......____- etree tease) Aug. 132 
—— Foods and charcoal, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931___________________- July 223; Oct. 242 
Latvia (Riga). Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931__.._._......__----- Aug. 132 
Netherlands. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931___..._.......--..-- Aug. 132 
—— (Hague). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931______._____________- . July 223; Oct. 242 
New Zealand. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931_____.___________- _... July 223; Oct. 242 
Norway. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931___......_.._...______- ..-- July 223; Oct. 242 
Poland. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931__.___......._._.__..---- Aug. 132 
Portugal (Lisbon). Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931___._.._.__--- Aug. 132 
South Africa. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931_________- Lilelict ...- July 223; Oct. 242 
Spain. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931___.._._._.__-- 2, oh Ki > Aug. 132 
Sweden. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1931_................-------- Aug. 132 
—— Foods, fuel, and light, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931__.._.._____- _... July 223; Oct. 242 
Switzerland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1931_............._......_. July 223; Oct. 242 
Yugoslavia. Family budget items, 37 commodities, January, 1981. --__---------------- Aug. 132 
Revenues derived under State labor laws (Witte) __..........___--.____-- yap ae ee ae July 52-9 
Rheumatic disease among industrial workers, survey of 1917__..........--------....----.---- Oct. 83-4 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association, United Slate, Tile, and Composition. 
Signatory to Board of Trade Claims agreement, March3, 1931__......__. .....-..--------- July 107 
Roofers, slate, tile, and composition: 
Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions----...-..----- Sept. 62 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions_-__._......_-.-.------------- Aug. 117 
Union members, employment of, agreement provisions---_--.....-..---..--------------- Oct. 124 
Safety codes and rules. (See Accident prevention.) 
Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection, United States: 
Boiler-inspection fees, revenue derived from, State laws (Witte) _............----------- July 55-6 
Factory-inspection fees, revenue derived from, State laws (Witte) ..........__--.------- July 54-5 
Inspection fees, revenue derived from, State laws (Witte)_.._........_.--------------.-- July 56 
Windowless factory, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass... ._...-...-------.-.- July 100-1 
Sculptors, stone. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions -_-......... o Aug. 115 
Seasonal employment. (See Employment, stabilization of.) 
Sheet-metal workers. (See Metal workers, sheet.) 
Shopmen, railroad. (See Railroads.) 
Sick benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Sickness statistics, United States. Male workers, sick-benefit associations experience, 1929, 
Teen ee i nambeibdasintionscdiieiintnbedindiaretnnees Oct. 85-5 
Sign writers: 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions __-.--............-..----..----.---- Dec. 5 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions----_-...............------.--------- Yiteoané Oct. 124 
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skin disease (dermatitis). (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) Page 
gmall-loan companies and borrowers. Bankruptcy among wage earners_____..........---- Sept. 63-6 
social insurance. Italy, beneficiaries, number of, 1930..._............---------------------- Sept. 57-8 


sound equipment. (See Motion-picture industry.) 
spare time. (See Leisure time, workers’ utilization of.) 
Stage Employees and Moving-Picture Machine Operators of the United States and Canada, 
international Alliance of Theatrical. Union members, employment of, agreement pro- 
Oct. 127 


VISIODS « - - — oe nn ew ee en en en ee en ee ee ee ee ee e+ e+e 
Statistics, industrial. Bureaus of labor functions, standard plan of collection and compila- 
tion, committee recommendations, Eastern States conference (Harrisburg, Pa.) ._______-- Aug. 48-9 


Steam fitters. (See Plumbers, gas and steam fitters.) 
Stereotypers. (See Printing trades,) 
sione Cutters’ Association of North America, Journeyman. Signatory to Board of Trade 


i a a oi ated a kien on scanning aie cements dademnn apihiaiias July 107 
Stone trades (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
urbstone cutters. Union members, employment of, agreement provisions___________- Oct. 127 
( a and stone cutters. Union members, employment of, agreement provisions-_---- Oct. 128 
Marble setters. Employers doing journeyman work, agreement provisions _--_-_-._.__-- Sept. 63 
Sculptors and carvers. Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions___-- Aug. 118 
Stonecutters. Carvers, sculptors, employers doing journeyman work, agreement provi- 
Say Sanbsimbemincemie ne aE | Ae ee ee SS ee Sept. 63 
Stonemasons. Employers doing journeyman work, agreement provisions_________--- i Sept. 63 
Stove Mounters’ International Union of North America, Union members, employment of, 
ELC TPA TT et RE MES mee ae SEY wee ‘ Oct. 127 
Straw-iat makers, men’s. Union members, employment of, agreement provisions _-----_-_- Oct. 125 
Street and electric railway employees: 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions__................-.-...---------- Dec. 98 
— Employment of, agreement provisions ee et ee ae Oct. 128 
Street building and rebuilding, productivity of labor in___.___- aihaiiis ee eee Dec. 1-10 


Strikes. (See Industrial disputes.) 
Structural and ornamental iron workers: 


Employers or contractors doing journeyman work, agreement provisions ___._...-_----- Sept. 63 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions_____._....-....----------.-- Aug. 117 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions _---_-..-......-.------------------- Dee. 95 

- Employment of, agreement provisions- -- -- ere ee A. AR Pas wae Pte ee Oct. 125 


Tailors, journeyman: 
Denver(Colo.). Local No.3and Industrial Commission, decision against wage-cut__. July 104; Dec. 151 


Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions -_-.............-.---------------- Dec. 96 
— Employment of, agreement provisions__-_-_---_.------ A SP eh sO: Oct. 125 
Tax scale, emergency. Germany, on wages and salaries, June 5, 1931. ee as 5 hk tale sae Oct. 198 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
Employers or contractors doing drivers’ work, agreement provisions___.-___-_--.------- Sept. 63 
Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions____._.__....-.-------------- Aug. 118 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions he RIES. es eee RO A Dec. 98 
—— Employment of, agreement provisions - -_--_- “ ‘ re Oct. 128 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, International Brotherhood of. 
Signatory to Board of Trade Claims agreement, March 3, 1931___. a hele ee July 107 
Technological changes, effect on employment: 
Agriculture. Mechanization factor in labor displacement -_-_-____--_---- Bana apa ia Oct. 1-35 
Amusement industry. Moving-picture, legitimate, and vaudev ille theaters. atin call Aug. 1-7 
Cigar industry, long-filler cigar machine, banding and cellophane-wrapping machines - - Dec. 11-17 
Motion-picture theaters, Washington, D. C___.-.....-.....---------------------- case Nov, 1-14 
Telegraphers, commercial. Union members, discharge of, agreement provisions____....-- va Dec. 98 
Television, commercial entertainment, employment opportunities problematic--__--....-.-- Aug. 6-7 


Terrazzo workers. (See Mosaic and terrazzo workers.) 

Theaters. (See Amusement industry.) 

Trade training. (See Vocational education.) 

Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 

Train dispatchers. (See Railroads.) 

Transient families. (See Migratory and floating labor.) 

Typographical Union, International. Mortality experience, 1930 (Hoffman) -------.-- Sens July 95-8 
Typographical workers, (See Printing trades.) 
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Unemployment, United States: 


American Federation of Labor emergency relief plan, winter of 1931-32__________- Ni he 
Baltimore. Municipal Commission on Employment Stabilization, Rens trenrers tivities. Dec. 79-5 
Benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Census of Apeil, 1000, enelvuls of returns..............=.........-......._: os Sept. 37 
Conditions and relief. ‘‘ Made work’’ (noncompetitive), asa form of relief, Cc Chicago, 

Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Rochester, and Wilmington programs, 1930-31________- On 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) relief plan, 80 cents in labor on public improvements per $1 assist- 

eee ed Sy eee ee eee Do a> rect N 57 
Hamilton (Ohio) cooperative community plan, results. eiaieiavie ates ties de cngdiamicacalestaend sarees Sey f 
New York State. Act of September 23, 1931, creating $20,000,000 relief tied. provisions 

a a a : ne Ni 
Occupational experience of 100 unemploy edt persons, Bloomington ( Ind.) winter of 1930__ O 9 
Pennsylvania. How many are jobless, June, 1931____.______________- << - oak nei Dec. & 


Philadelphia. Survey, by school district, April, 1931___......___- Pe se BA we July 66-9 
President’s (Hoover) Organization of Unemployment Relief. E forts to keep children 

and young persons in school. * 79 
—— Merger with President’s Emergency Committee for E mployr ment, program and 








ok det eat se sie cel fi aie Hansel ite Ni 8-9 
Recommendations (10) in full____._____- em apt BS rie Dec. 77-8 
Technological unemployment. Vocational educ ation as a means to avert- July 6 
Transient families in Arizona and Florida, report, President’s (Hoover) Organisation on 
Unemployment Relief_- feet Ear Dec 
Wisconsin. Alleviation of unemploy ment, measures adopted... ; : Noy. 61-2 
Lumber industry, stabilization plan__-____-_- : ee eee Set A Nadiad Dec. 82-3 


Unemployment, foreign countries: 
Australia. Statistics, by month, 1930and 1931__ July 69; Aug. 16; Sept. 47; Oct. 54; Nov. 62; Dec. s 
Austria. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__. July 69; Aug. 16; Sept. 47; Oct. 54; Nov. 62; D. 


Belgium. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__..____... Aug. 16; Sept. 47; Oct. 54; Nov. 62; Dec. 83 
Canada. Canadian Kodak Co. (Ltd.) unemployment benefit plan__._.__.________-- ‘ July 74 
—— Registrations, by Province, September 1, 1931_._.______- nab agli BER hn BEA fecal N 67 
— Relief act of 1931 (expiring March 1, 1932), provisions of__..__.._.______-- thie «Mo Nov. 66-7 
—— Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__.____- July 69; Aug. 16; Sept. 47; Oct. 54; Nov. 62; De 
Czechoslovakia. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__._....______- pce ep FO Bey at July 7 
Aug. 17; Sept. 47: Oct. 54; Nov. 63; Dec. M 
Danzig (Free City of). Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931_________- eet July 70: 


Aug. 17; Sept. 47; Oct. 54; Nov. 63; Dec. 4 
Denmark. Statistics, by month, 1930and 1931_. July 70; Aug. 17; Sept. 47; Oct. 54; Nov. 63; Dec. M 
Estonia. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931._. July 70; Aug. 17; Sept. 47; Oct. 54; Nov. 63; Dec. s4 
Finland. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__ July 70; Aug. 17; Sept. 47; Oct. 54; Nov. 63; Dec. s4 
France. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__. July 70; Aug. 17; Sept. 47; Oct. 54; Nov. 63; Dec. M 


Germany. Federal commission, Heinrich Brauns, chairman, preliminary report___-- Aug. 20 
— Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931_... July 70; Aug. 17; Sept. 47-8; Oct. 54-5; Nov. 63; Dec. ™ 
Great Britain. Insured workers, employed and unemployed, January 1, 1930, to Sep- 

tember 30, 1931___._____-_- : a SL ES htt, « Sa A Dee. 7-8 
—— Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931___- . July 71; Aug. 18; Sept. 48; Oct. 55; Nov. 64; Dec. »3 
—— (England). Government training and placement of the unemployed____-- Aug. 75-7 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931____- SSS July 7 


Aug. 17; Sept. 48; Oct. 55; Nov. 64; Dec. 
Hungary. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931_. July 71; Aug. 18; Sept. 48; Oct. 55; Nov. 64; Dec.» 


Irish Free State. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__.._____- : Pate ede Se July 7 
Aug. 18; Sept. 48; Oct. 55; Nov. 64; Dec. 85 
Italy. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__.........__- Aug. 18; Sept. 48; Oct. 58; Nov. 64; Dec. % 
Dt, UI, POUUIIINOINI  s eenh eeeeaeenin es Aug. 138 
Latvia. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__.. July 71; Aug. 18; Sept. 48; Oct. 55; Nov. 64; Dec. 
ee OO I he eee a eeneneeseewintakeanmonon Dec. 8 
Netherlands. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931_....._._.._._.__._____-- i ARE July 7 


Aug. 18; Sept. 49; Oct. 56: Nov. 64; Dec. % 
—— (Rotterdam). Building and metal trades, skilled workers unemployed, municipal 


instruction for______-- eae ee ee i Be EE 7 Oct. 109 
New Zealand. Relief act of 1930, effect SPS EN IE Ul a POE » ca a Nov. 7344 
il ES ET ELT Se ee Dec. ss-9 
—— Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931... ___- July 71; Aug. 18; Sept. 49: Oct. 56; Nov. 64; Dec. 
Norway. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931_. July 71; Aug. 18; Sept. 49; Oct. 56; Nov. 65; Dec. % 
ae July 71-2; 


Aug. 18-19; Sept. 49; Oct, 56; Nov. 65; Dec. % 
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Unemployment, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
Rumania. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931_. July 72; Aug. 19; Sept. 49; Oct. 56; Nov. 65; Dec. 86 

ww Fees. Cet, Oy meth, 1) wad 1007... . ee July 72; 

Aug. 19; Sept. 49; Oct. 56; Nov. 65; Dec. 86 

Sweden. Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931___ July 72; Aug. 19; Sept. 49; Oct. 56; Nov. 65; Dec. 86 
Switzerland. Clerical workers, cooperative society providing temporary work for_____- Aug. 29-30 

- Statistics, by month, 1930 and 1931__..____ July 72; Aug. 19; Sept. 50; Oct. 57; Nov. 65; Dec. &6 
Yusielavin. Siatintios, Oy mionth, 1000 and 1081_..°... ee eee. July 72; 
Aug. 19; Sept. 50; Oct. 57; Nov. 65; Dec. &6 


('nemployment insurance and benefits, United States: 
Governors’ commission for the study of, organization meeting, New York City, May 


28, 1931, subcommittees and subjects PE oo a ee er eae July 60 
Benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Company plans in operation, study of nie en ee. ree ere Phan ee Se Dec. 31-9 
Plans in operation, study of (summary of Bul. No. 544)_________- _.... Sept. 36-7; Dec. 31-46 
Pocketbook Workers’ International Union and Industrial Council of Leather Goods 
Manufacturers (Inc.), joint plan Se ie ES ee ae Sept. 42 
Senate Resolution 483, beara April 2 to November. 13, 1931. nema nail Dec. 75-6 
Trade-union plans in operation, study of____- 4 nl Dec. 42-6 
‘nemployment insurance and benefits, foreign countries: 
General. Systems in operation, 1931 (summary of Bul. No. 544)________- _.. Sept. 36-7; Dec. 46-66 
Germany. Decree of June 5, 1931, effecting structural changes in system __ ; aeteda Dec. 69-72 
Great Britain. ‘‘ Anomalies act,’’ so-called, 1931, principal purpose 3 a? Nov. 70 
- Changes effected by national economy act of September 30, 1931__- : 5 Dec. 72-5 
- Insurance fund, annual receipts and payments, by industry group, 4-year average_- Aug. 27-9 
- Insurance fund, increased Treasury advances to, authorized ‘ Aug. 27 


- Persons disallowed benefits, 5 specified grounds, subsequent circumstances of, roy yal 
EL LR Te Se Se I De et ee Nov. 70-3 


—— Revision of expenditures and benefit rates, iatites | Oc etober 1, 1931. i ae Nov. 68-70 
—— Royal commission, appointed December, 1930, first report_................-.--__-- Aug. 20-7 
Norway. Compulsory insurance fund, bill providing, submitted to Storting (Parlia- 
CE, ES, TS a RMe EE Satie Pe een Te Oct. 57-8 
Switzerland. City of Berne enactment, principal provisions. _._............-.--------- July 36 
—— City of Bienne enactment, principal provisions___........-.------- at Pe eR ar July 36-7 
—— Enactments, specified Cantons, principal provisions_-----.------- pgathcns ie ete July 36-51 
— Federal system, essential features, funds, contributions, benefits, etc_____- +a July 20-30 


United States Government, work of, by department, bureau, ete. Collection of employs ment 
statistics, act of March 4, 1913, amended July 7, 1930, Department of Labor, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics.__.......__- ae SE ee = 20 he Met ys aiiiad- kee eae Dec. 108 
Upholsterers: 

Employers doing journeyman work, agreement provisions _- Se Sept. 63 

Out-of-town work, compensation for, agreement provisions EL A IO NNO Aug. 118 

Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions. __._______. ___--__---------------- Dec. 98 

— Employment of, agreement provisions pele : De ha Re Oct. 128 


“Vab, Commercial,’’ Vocational Adjustment Bureau, New York City, sheltered workroom 
a ed TENSES et OE Pee ee a Oct. 105-7 
Vaudeville theater. (See Amusement industry.) 
Vital statistics: 
Canada, mortality rates, policy holders of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1925 to 1930. Aug. 39-40 
International Typographical Union mortality experienc2, by cause and age group, 1930 


TS ene 8 SEES Oe LE crs ee eee tes July 95-8 
Vocational education, United States: 

| re te a ae! See ewe | July 8-9 
ined rhe ddkja bindpeesincavcesougusibiubess <abbbbtsecedesabseneltse July 19 
Deafened persons, vocational adjustment of, in several States_-__...._.__----..-------- Aug. 73-4 
Federal Board for, education and rehabilitation functions sehtt. eet soe ncd 0 July 3-4 
Home economics education, provisions for ve: July 14-15 
Illinois. State trade-training institution, commission created to ascertain feasability of 

IN SCs 2a ee ois. <n eb obete aed leuenee ele Oct. 107-9 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, nation- wide movement un nder, organization and s scope .___-- July 1-19 
State boards for, and State plans. _____-_- pei SSS Ls ae Maiti July 4-6 
State participation, under Smith-Hughes act Silas x: abies icepaiinialinnaicenhinn-deatvs _* July 17-19 
Supervision and teacher training ---__- ee i ee kala Sot ; July 15-16 
Technological unemployment, anticipating and averting. -_..........-.-.-.-..------.-- July 60-3 
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Vocational education, United States—Continued. 
Trade and industrial education, provisions for__.._.______............._.__. 
Trade training for small towns outlined by Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1931. Nov 1-19 
Vocational education. Netherlands (Rotterdam). Municipal instruction for unemployed 
skilled workers, building and metal trades ‘dbisitte 0 
Vocational guidance, United States: 
Eight principles of, and recommendation based thereon, White House Conference, 1930 Jul R 
New York City. Vocational Adjustment Bureau she!tered workroom for females. Oct 


Wage adjustment, cost-of-living basis. Coal industry, International Labor Office study. Sept. 18 
Wage assignments. Merchandising system, costliness to workers, Armour & Co. experience Aug 
Wage determination. (See Wage adjustment, cost-of-living basis.) 
Wage reduction. Great Britaia, remedy for depression, report of committee appointed by 
Chancellor of Exchequer, June, 1931 : , ; : “hae Sept 
Wages and hours, United States: 
Accountants. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929____- ‘ \ 
Appraisers, property. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_ 4 
Attorneys. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_ pnp’ Sree \ 
Auto repairmen. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929__ Mie eect Aut 
Baking industry. Hourly rates, nine cities, January, 1931 (wages only \ 
Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929____________- : A 
Union rates, 1931 stearic catl tae ~ a , uae Nov. IS4-9 


Blacksmiths. Los Angeles, annu: al salary, priv rate concerns, 1929 Aug. 12 
Boilermakers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929__- 7 . Aug. 12 
Bookkeepers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929 Aug. 12 
Bookkeeping-machine operators. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_- Aug. 12 
Bricklayers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_._________- ° _ Aug. 12 
—— Union scales, by city, 1931__________- : ye . ani a Sept . 
Bridge-construction men. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___________- Aus 
Building laborers. Union scaies, by city, 1931____- Pomp inte z Sept. 15s 
Building trades. By occupation, 10 cities, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) ___- Aug. 127 
—— Union rates, by occupation, 1931__............_.__._____- PT RI IE 5 x Nov. 184 
Butchers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929________-  aatiaaliatidh alate Aug. 12 
Cabinetmakers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929____- td od Aug. 12 
Calculating-machine operators. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, “192% ae Aug. 125 
Carpenters. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___- Pin Fe: Aug. 125 
—— Union scales, by city, 1931____- bP * OE AEA OE AD i en ae ee. 150 
Cashiers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929. ng aa Para er7/* Aug. 12 
Cement finishers. Union scales, by city, 1931- es EE A. a ape. Sept. 16 
Charity visitors. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_________- aie Aug. 12 
Chauffeurs. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_____- we ms Aug. 12 
Chauffeurs and teamsters. Union rates, 1931_____- ; Be: ‘ -------. Nov. 184-% 
Chemists. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, “1929. Si eaths Salis : “ae Aug. 125 
Clerks, general. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___- 3 m Aug. 12 
Clerks, supervising and specialized. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929. Aug. 12 


Common labor. (See Wages and hours: Unskilled labor.) 
Compositors. (See Wages and hours: Printing.) 


Cooks (chefs). Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___- ‘ inion Aug 
Deputy sheriffs. Los Angeles, annual salary (peace officer and private detec tive), priv ate 
ee Se ee atthe Aug. 125 
Dictating-machine operators. Les Anosies. annual mlery, private concerns, 1929. Lalit Aug. 125 
Dismissal compensation. (See Dismissal wage (compensation).) 
Draftsmen, various types of. Los Angeles, annual salary, 1929_..............._-------- Aug. 125 
Drivers, tractor and truck. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___._..-- Aug. 125 
Electric power. Fitters, six cities, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) -_....------ Aug. 130 
Electricians. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_-...........----------- Aug. 125 
Electrotypers. (See Wages and hours: Printing trades.) 
Elevator operators. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929__............--- Aug. 12 
Engineers, civil. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929__............------ Aug. 
Engineers, steam. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_.............---- Aug. 125 
Farming. Average rates and index numbers, 1910 to October, 1931_......-.-.-- Sept. 185; Dec. 194 6 
- Wage rates and labor supply and demand, by State and geographic division, July 
(EES EE ESE : eae Pe SS Sept. 1%) 
Firemen, shovel and steam. Les Angeles, anuual salary, private concerns, 1929__....-- Aug. 125 
Foremen, labor, Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929..............-..-.. Aug. 
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Foundries. Gray-iron, by occupation and locality, October 1, 1931 es Dee. 197-8 
Furniture industry. By occupation, 10 cities, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wi ages 2 only). Aug. 127 
Gardeners. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929 : t ht ah eee Aug. 125 


Granite cutters. Union rates, 1931__._........_._____- =" asses Nov. 184-90 
Granite cutters, inside. Union scales, by city, 1931..........._-_-____-.---__-_.--_--L. Sept. 166-7 
tiod carriers. Union scales, by city, 1931- is eels Ot Ae. Ss cet Aen Sept. 167-8 
Hosiery, full-fashioned. By occupation end 1 age group, annual earnings, union 1 workers, 


DR dba sete ieee hae Lek cote can Seti sccst Sele ceeeeecbsesssa Seaenkeseewebebi cise Aug. 121-3 
Inside waemaem. Wolo sonkee, Tey eliy; 198). . 220. ce ed a Sept. 168-9 
Inspectors, building. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1931______-__- pres Aug. 125 
[ron and steel industry. Bar mills, by occupation, 1929, 1931___...____- re. eS aes tl es Dee. 188 

- Blooming mills, by occupation, 1929, 1931__._...........--.-______- ti ache Utes Dec. 187 

By department and occupation, 1920, 1931__.._.........-.---- 22-2 ete Nov. 179-83 

- Plate mills, by occupation, 1929, 1931_ ESS Perel cet! een eee Ae 5S Dee. 187-8 

Puddling mills, by occupation, 1929, 1931___________- pedals nnebohs se a Dec. 186-7 
ee Snr III, SI Fo oc ceded ntaswsusendackwawenwdemengdinacn Dec. 189 
Labor organizations. Changes, by industry, occ upetion, and loe ality, s as ‘reported by 
CR: BGI OO DUN, Tic sieiisii nc oss cncsbrntoweiowrinesshsindie ek ..-. July 160-1; 
Aug. 114-15; Sept. 182-4; Oct. 176-8; Nov. 193-4; Dec. 192-4 
Laborers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929....................--__-- Aug. 12 
Manufacturing plants. Wage changes reported and employees affected, May, 1931.._.._. July 158-9; 
Aug. 112-13; Sept. 181-2; Oct. 174-5; Nov. 191-2; Dee. 190-1 
Laundry workers. Union rates, 1931_______-- ves HT NE OD OTA SRS ese Nov. 184-90 
Librarians. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929 ds ravi ndinele bn di Aug. 125 
Linemen. Union rates, 1931.............._- ea’ hR. see. etscakatas Nov. 184-90 
Longshoremen. Union rates, 1931_..._..___- x ? (SS SS SEs. Bid hd Nov. 184-90 
Machinists. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___.---- es Wager & TES IT Aug. 125 
Maintenance men, building. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_______ Aug. 125 
Mechanicalengineering. By occupation, l0cities, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages on/y)_ Aug. 129 
Metal w:: cers, sheet. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929____......_--- Aug. 125 
aad Eee, Wr GORw, BOG R as oe gine nn on ee Bi wa cb ne Lak Sept. 175 
Mining, bituminous coal. By State and occupation, 1929 and 1931___.....--.---------- Oct. 162-74 
—— Pennsylvania, Allegheny district, by occupation, 1929 and 1931_________-. oe Rae Dec. 198-9 
Mining, coal. By occupation, agreement scale, Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation, 
June 23, 1931 | a ee 8 eee ee see eee Fa ys Ra Aug. 71 
Motion-picture industry. W ashington, D. . thes sters, by branct h of work mary occupa- 
els on en ee oe eee. oh Se ee ot LSleeseGeL Lane wk Nov. 4-7 
Motor-vehicle industry. By occupation, oie, wal Seawe. TOG... 22s csi Sept. 148-55 
Multigraph, addressing machine, etc., operators. Los Angeles, annual salary, private 
concerns, 1929_____- ; eon ous 85 RES ee SR ZS a. Aug. 125 
Naval Establishment. Civilian employees, wage schedule of 1929 continued for 1932_- Oct. 178-9 
Nurses, graduate and visiting health. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1920. Aug. 125 
Painters. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1931_.._.._.._._...--.------------- Aug. 125 
— Union scales, by city, 19381_........--_- ‘ it ees 2 te ey gee 5 Ae eee ee Sept. 170 
Peace officer and private detectives. Los Angeles, annual salt ary, private concerns, 1929 Aug. 12: 
Photographers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1931__...-.---- ee ee Aug. 125 
Physicians, institutional. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_______._---- Aug. 125 
Plasterers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___..........-...-------- Aug. 125 
ee een: Bp ae, Beees...o oes sek bs Si 2, ee ea Sept. 171-2 
Par seperate, Union sinies, Op city, 1001... .655 22.20 esis ld eds Sept. 172-3 
Plumbers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929__...........-.---.------ Aug. 125 
<nion: tae ete, WS ose 2 8 5... sehen Bk es OR HES Sept. 173-4 
Powder men. Los Angeles, annual salary, private Ses, Sie te Aug. 125 
Printing, book and job. Compositors, union scales, by city, 1931........-...-_._---- Sept. 182-3 
——Type-setting machine operators, union scales, by city, 1931_....-..---.-..--. ------ Sept. 178-9 
<a Ween see: ey coompation, 1001... . 2 5S hi ds RAD ee iin Nov. 184-90 
Printing, newspaper. Compositors, daywork, union scales, by city, 1931_....-.....---- Sept. 163-4 
—— Type-setting machine operators, daywork, union scales, by city, 1931-.....-...---- Sept. 179-80 
—— Union rates, by occupation, 1931.................---...---.---..-..---.---. SAL Nov. 184-90 
Printing trades. By occupation, 10 cities, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)-__-- Aug. 129 
—— Electrotypers, finishers, union scales, by city, 1931__......--.--------- 5 sso insist Sept. 164-5 
— Electrotypers, molders, union scales, by city, 1931___........-...------------------ Sept. 165-6 
Public service. Engineering bureau, Los Angeles, salaries, by occupation, 1929-30__--_-_ Aug. 124 
—— Fire department, Los Angeles, salaries, by grade, 1929-30. _......-....------------- Aug. 124 
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931 
Wages and hours, United States—C ontinued. : 
Public service. Government and private employment, wages and conditions in, Per- " 
ae er ee ee eee ee ee Aus 
Municipal officers, Los Angeles, salaries, by title, 1929-30._.........._.._________ s Aug. 124 
—— Police department, Los Angeles, salaries, by grade, 1929-30__________- “ A 24 
—— Teachers, public school, Los Angeles and cities of 400,000 population, 192 29-: 30. . Aug { 
Purchasing agents. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929____.________ Aug. 12 
Road-construction foremen. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_______. Al : 
Rod and chain men. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_______________ 4 . 
Roller operators. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___________________ Au 08 
Sheet-metal workers. (See Wages and hours: Metal workers, sheet.) : 
Shovel operators. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929__...______________ Ay 
Silk and rayon goods, manufacture of, 1931_......................-.-.-- ee ae ee | 31 
Statisticians. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, “1929 Lioctipresinie ee ey ee Aug. 195 
Steam fitters. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929______-- ee oe Aug. 192 
Stenographers, general, and secretary. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 

i ih ES ke 5 lee RR Se Bel Et Pa AE, SDE I Aug. 12 
Stonecutters. Union rates, 1931 2 ee ae ee ey a ee, eR ee - Nov X) 
oom Gpeneeen SORIOD, DY GURY, BOO)... .onc neem enn nnnacceccesuesse 2 a aI) Se ee Sey f 
Storekeepers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929. Saaipamaiedddeeniaa teeta es Aug. 12 
Structural-iron workers. Union scales, by city, 1931__..............._._____-_______- Se 77 
Teachers, public school. (See Wages and hours: Public service.) 

Technicians, laboratory. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929__________- Aug. 12 
Telephone operators. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___........___- Aug. 12 
Tellers. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929_........._.__------_-___- = Aug. 12 
fractor drivers. (See Wages and hours: Drivers.) 
Transit men. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929__._.___._.__..____.--- Aug. 12 
Transport industry. By occupation, six cities, hourly rates only, January, 1" ae Aug 
Truck drivers. (See Wages and hours: Drivers.) 
Type-setting machine operators. (See Wages and hours: Printing.) 
Typewriter repairmen. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929.__........-- Aug. 12 
Typists. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929__..........._-.........-.-- Aug. 12 
Unskilled labor. Entrance rates, common labor, by industry, July 1, 1931___...--- =a Nov. 194 
Watchmen. Los Angeles, annual salary, private concerns, 1929___.-- PN ae Ree ™ Aug. 125 
Woman workers. New York State, up-State city, earnings, by industry, 1930 and 1931... Nov. 124 
Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
General. Mining, coal, European countries, working hours and labor costs, 1929____--- July 175-9 
Algeria and France. Comparison, male and female workers, 1926 to 1929 (wages only) -_ - Oct. 154-5 
Australia (New South Wales). Public official salary cut of 844 per cent_________- e Dec. 199-200 
Austria. Bakers, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)__._......------ en Aug. 129 
—— Building trades, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) __- - Aug. 126 
—— Electrical fitters (building), hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) __......------- Aug. 128 
—— Furniture making, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_____---- Aug. 126 
— Mechanical engineering, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) __- Aug. 128 
— Printing and bookbinding, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - Aug. 128 
—— Transport industry, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) __.---- Aug. 129 
Belgium (Brussels). Bakers, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) ........-..------- Aug. 129 
—— Bookbinders and stitchers, April, 1931 (wages only) ___......-.-..------------ _ Oct. 187 
— Brush makers, April, 1931 (wages only) .......-................----.---------- + Oct. 186 
—— Building trades, hourly rates, by occupation, January, 1931 (wages only) _.._.------ Aug. 126 
—— Clothing industries, by occupation, April, 1931 (wages only)__...........----------- Oct. 186 
—— Construction industries, by occupation, April, 1931 (wages only)_........---.-------- Oct. 186 
—— Electrical fitters (power), hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_......-.--------- Aug. 129 
—— Food industries, by occupation, April, 1931 (wages only) __.....--........---------- Oct. 186 
—— Furniture making, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - ..-.-.-- Aug. 126 
— Glove makers, April, 1931 (wages only). .................--..-.--.-...-------------- Oct. 187 
—— Laborers, unskilled, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_...........----------- Aug. 129 
—— Mechanical engineering, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - - - Aug. 128 
—— Metal industries, by occupation, April, 1931 (wages only) .........-.--------------- Oct. 18 
—— Paper industry, by occupation, April, 1931 (wages only)............---------------- Oct. 187 
—— Printing trades, by occupation, hourly rates, January and April, 1931 (wages 
(ne ee eee pe ese UR Te Pes a Ne 8 Ge Aug. 128; Oct. 187 
—— Shoe industry, by occupation, April, 1931 (wages only)_.........-..-.--------------- Oct. 187 
—— Tobacco industry, by occupation, April, 1931 (wages only) .........-.-------------- Oct. 18% 
—— Wood and furniture industries, by occupation, April, 1931 (wages only) - ....--------- Oct. 186 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries— Continued. Page 
*~anada. Bakers, six cities, hourly rates, January, 193i (wages only)___._......--.-------- Aug. 129 
Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _ __- Aug. 126 
Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)__._.....______- Aug. 128, 129 
Furniture making, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_ Aug. 126 
- Laborers, unskilled, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) ___......------- Aug. 129 
__— Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
UE il taste ok ncaa Plnw swe each nenenivene osteenelibemstgaairr ota anne eee Aug. 128 
Printing and bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
TR IEEE ae ee a SE ee ee eel ee Aug. 128 
- Transport industry, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_ Aug. 129 
Canada (British Columbia). Breweries, 1929 and 1930_....................-....-....-- Oct. 187-8 
Builders’ materials, 1929, 1930____..---- pees A SOE a ee meee eee ee Oct. 187-8 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing, 1929 and 1930_.......-.----.---------.------.--- Oct. 187-8 
- Coast shipping, 1000 and 1000... . .....262606---ccennn ee ee en Oe Oct. 187-8 
oe i ah a ae Oct. 187-8 
—— Explosives and chemicals, 1929 and 1900... ............------...-----_... ee Oct. 187-8 
- Food preaucts menttactures, 1990 and 1900... _.....-..-.- 5 --2se n= - 5 = ---~ os Oct. 187-8 
Renee nnn ee cone ad keauioe auduind aca maihpladieee wae 5 ie Oct. 187-8 
ER ere ee arse Oct. 187-8 
ee, Se CE, TOU I FN nck ci wet ree knee ipedarend<cnuemet- Oct. 187-8 
- Laundries, cleaning and dyeing, 1929 and 1930___------------.--------- ag a ole Oct. 187-8 
Leather and fur goods, manufacture of, 1929 and 1930__...--.-_---------------_----- Oct. 187-8 
i i cee vies pence anid iealapaincnal Oct. 187-8 
ee RS EE Se a ee eee Cee ee eee Oct. 187-8 
— Mining, coal, 1929 and 1930__.__-___-_-- PE AE Ee ee Te LD eee Oct. 187-8 
—— Mining, metal, 1929 and 1930...............---.-- ole ieee Se aa tema al Oct. 187-8 
—— Oil refining, 1929 and 1930____..-_--- ee SI ee ee ee eee ee pene ee eee Oct. 187-8 
—— Paint manufacturing, 1929 and 1930 es FRR re SES ee Oct. 187-8 
— Printing and publishing, 1929 and 1930_~____.---- pe ee Se ee Oct. 187-8 
— Pulp and paper manufacturing, 1929 and 1930_......---------.--------------------- Oct. 187-8 
—— Shipbuilding, 1929 and 1930.........----.-------- Sen ene eae nbpectinarne atte menbninineh Oct. 187-8 
ee ye Re eee ene enaeee eee ere on oe Oct. 187-8 
—— Street railways, gas, water, power, telephone, etc., 1920 and 1930.....--. nee res Oct. 187-8 
China (Greater Shanghai). Electricity and waterworks, wage rates and earnings, by 
bye OF Wore, TOBE. . 2... nnn cenccc cence cnccsscccenccnemeanescecenewe=sesksdeenecoegus Sept. 190 
~ Enameling, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929__..--..-------------- Sept. 189, 190 
—— Food, drinks, and tobacco, wage rates and carnings, by type of worker, 1929______- Sept. 190-191 
—— Foundry, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929_._.....--.....-----..-.- Sept. 189, 190 
—— Glass making, cement and tiles, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929_.. Sept. 189, 190 
—— Machinery, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929_____-------_--- gaan Sept. 189, 190 
—— Match making, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929_____..._-.-_--_--- Sept. 189, 190 
—— Paint and varnish, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929_--_____- Se ihailel Sept. 190 
—— Paper and printing, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929_..........--- Sept. 190, 191 
—— Shipbuilding, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929_._............------ Sept. 189, 190 
—— Soap and candle making, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929___--__.-- Sept. 189, 190 
— Tanning, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929_...-......--.----------- Sept. 190, 191 
—— Textile manufacture, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929________-_- Sept. 189-90, 191 
—— Toilet preparations, wage rates and earnings, by type ot worker, 1929____.__-_-___- Sept. 190 
——W oodworking, wage rates and earnings, by type of worker, 1929..__..--.....------- Sept. 189, 190 
China (Manchuria). Bean oil factories, Chinese workers, 1929........-..-..------.---- Sept. 205 
EE RAED WOME, Bin on d5 ess nthe eipbanensebenh oneness sf eredewis Sept. 205 
—— Carpenters, Chinese and Japanese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only) .__.-.-.-.-.-- Sept. 204 
—— Coolies, Chinese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only) .........-.-.-------.---.------- Sept. 204 
——— Dyeing and weaving, Chinese workers, 1020. ....260<222.-02-005-2c2 oe one nee nnn Sept. 205 
—— Ironworkers, Chinese and Japanese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only)___....-_--- Sept. 204 
—— Joiners, Chinese and Japanese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only) .__.-_-----_----- Sept. 204 
—— Masons, Chinese and Japanese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only)___....---------- Sept. 204 
eee es MB a a a Sept. 205 
—— Painters, Chinese and Japanese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only)__-._-.--.------ Sept. 204 
Paper mills, Chinese workers, 1929_........---.--------- RE EE ae, Cem MO Sept. 205 
“5 Fey Peery, Creme WOEMEES, TORO... - eis nn ons con seniinwe case e-ocon nt cone Sept. 205 
Printers, Chinese and Japanese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only)____..---------- Sept. 204 
re. Cy Ce, ME Baik iiss ~ < paseck denis Seceuintbe Gs cabews <gewader Sept. 205 
<r ee, Comme WUNNCOUR, BOT. iiss 6s si sn dnd no nets nbadeshosesdaci<hewns Sept. 205 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—C ontinued. 
China (Manchuria). Rice cleaning, Chinese workers, 1929._........----..-..._______- 
—— Ricksha-pullers, Chinese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only)__.......--..-._______ 
Sawyers, Chinese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only) _.............__..---_______- 
—— Shoemakers, Chinese and Japanese, by city, per day, 1929 (wages only)____._______ 
———— Spang imcausery, Cimmese Wormers, Ween... no neo cence ncns--e---e 
—— a a and en by city, per day, 1929 (wages only)_.......-...____- 





Czechoslov nits. Silk, ‘vet et, & ant Qillvdiada industry, by occupation, as compiled from 
Retiree ad eek ee Ra pa Be eh kati Sle A, 
Denmark (C openhagen). Bakers, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_.._._____-_- 
—— Building trades, hourly rates, by occupation, January, 1931 (wages only)__._______- 
— Electrical fitters (building), hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_..._..-.______- 
—— Furniture making, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_______- 
—— Laborers, unskilled, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_...._.......-_..-____- 
— Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
SR Senet IE Se ESE ore EN RO A NRT Bi ig! oe AP EY Iho ack pee ty are.» <a 
—— Printing and bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
A Race ct RS LORIE Se ORE PORE DT GE Eo i i Bt RO AE: ete 
— — Transport industry, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)______- 
Estonia. Bakers, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)..............--.-------.-_--- 
—— Building trades, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)__...__-- 
—— Electrical fitters, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)-..............-.-__-_- 
—— Furniture making, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)________- 
—— Mechanical engineering, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) __- 
—— Printing and bookbinding, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - 
—— Transport industry, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) -_- 
Federated Malay States. Field workers, tappers, store and factory workers, 1930 
RA i TIE RR a A EE oy RE ce en meg 
France. Agricultural workers, by sex and occupation, 1928, 1930 (wages only) _...._._-- 
—— Bakers, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only).............-..---..-.---- 
—— Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _- 
—— Dressmaking shops, by occupation, 1929, 1930 (wages only)_..............-------- : 
—— Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_______-.-._-_-.- 
—— Furniture making, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - 
— Laborers, unskilled, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_...................--- 
—— Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 


cena EE, CO, Beek, Be CONIIID CNN Fone nen ocinadinecuembenscctiihe canensscetbioanceben 

—— Printing and bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, Janeery, 1931 
te RE ia a a ls a SS a EI Rll, a A es RES IEEE 

—— Servants, by class of servant, 1930 (wages only)_...._-_.-_---__-.__--- eee 

— — Transport industry, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - 

France and Algeria. Comparison, men and women workers, 1926 to 1929 (wages only) __ 

France (cities other than Paris). Brewers, male, wages (only), per hour, 1929 and 1930- 

—— Coopers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930__............_._...-.___..._.-_--- 

—— Coppersmiths, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930___....._._____- 

—— Dressmakers, female, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_.....____- 

——— Dyers, scourers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930____._.____ ._____- 

—— Embroiderers, female, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_______- aie 

—— Farriers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_................_.---_-_-_---- te 





—— Ironers, female, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_......_._____-- Wie beaters Sept. 192 
—— Laborers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_..........._.___._._._.....---.--- Sept. 192 
—— Lace makers, female, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1980____....._.._.._._._____--_-- Sept. 1%2 
—— Milliners, female, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_...........__....____----------- Sept. 192 
—— Potters, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930.........................------.-.-- Sept. 192 
—— Ropemakers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930___..-.-.-__..._______.-_____-- Sept. 192 
—— Saddlers, harness makers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_-_______....-.---- Sept. 192 
—— Seamstresses, female, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930....................-.--.-.-- Sept. 192 
—— Shoemakers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930____............_.__.---------- Sept. 192 
¢ makers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930____........-.-.-------------- Sept. 192 
—— Tanners, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930___............--.-.--------------.- Sept 
—— Tinsmiths, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930......_._...__.___-_--_--------.--- Sept 
—— Upholsterers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930______-_- 5a AN pe DRS a SE EE Sept 
—— Waistcoat makers, female, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930... __...._...-.----_---- Sept 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—Continued. 
Age France (cities other than Paris). Weavers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930._-_-- 
205 - Wheelwrights, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_ ee ee ee 
aif France (Lyon). Velvet weaving, by occupation, compiled from collective agreements - 
ot4 France (Lyon district). Silk and velvet industry, by occupation, compiled from collec- 
“4 EE ee Te Ne EP ee ee ee ee 
“U5 France (Nantes). Construction workers, by occupation, 1931 (com ages 2 only). a 
a France (Paris and other cities). Blacksmiths, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_- 
U5 Bookbinders, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_._...._-._.------------------ eee 
Brickmakers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_________- pith cok ile lee saci - 
Cabinetmakers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930____._......._____---_____-- 
“J ~ Carpenters, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930._....._______- cb viet a tlabiod 
— Carvers, ornamental, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_..._._.__.._..._..----___--_-- 
& — Glaziers, male, wages (on/y) per hour, 192¥, 1930_-_-_-_-- oC ee ee ee ee ee 
— Joiners, male, wages (on/y) per hour, 1929, 1930... ._-_- ees ee ee 
<d —- Locksmiths, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929 and 1930__..__......_....-.--_--__-- 
- Masons, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_- +a SE ee EN a OLN Ce 
“ — Metal turners, male, wages (only) per mee 1929, 1930. wld lea mre 
— Navvies, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930 
- Painters, house, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_- 

Pit sawyers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930_- : Pe ae ee 
Plumbers, male, wages (on/y) per hour, 1929, 1930__._____-- itciiees 

- Printers, compositors, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930. ae ae ee 
- Quarrymen, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930__.............----- ev inte phcnanmbenbeitinepesciin 
— Stonecutters, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930. ...............----------_---- wn 
—— Tailors, male, wages (only) per hour, 1029, 1980...........................-.......- 
es OG RS RD rr re ee ere 
— Watchmakers, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930__.______- oP eo ayer mes Nene See 
- Wood turners, male, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930__._._.___....----------------- 
French Indo-China (Hanoi and Saignon). Blacksmiths, 1930 (wages only) ___...--.---- 
Carpenters, daily wages (only), 1930___-..--_- en ee eee ee ae om. 
arnt. Caer Wee Caen. 200s, sce nctishudinhn«-«sigggeniburduhewnadcd a 
—- Coppersmiths, daily wages (only), 1930_____- _——" Sate ntdeatesh dire daieiensty igngitad 
Cooks, daily wages (only), 1930__.._.._-- i lal — ee ae ee 
-— Coolies, by sex, daily wages (only), 1930___- —— ee ee 
- Electrician apprentices, daily wages (only), 1930 ae Pee ee 
- Electricians, daily wages (only), 1930___- —_ , wand sinth niente 
- Foundry men, daily wages (only), 1930 = -_ 
House boys, daily wages (only), 1930...______-.--- - ae ee stuktbia 

- Joiners, daily wages (only), 1930 ’ 

— Laborers, daily wages (only), 1930__...._._---- as ae ee eee 
- Lathe operators, daily wages (only), 1930___- biee oe ae a 
- Masons, daily wages (only), 1930____- ethene sighted Deda cients 
— Mechanics, daily wages (only), 1930_.__---_- rn ee ee 
—— Nurses, daily wages (only), 1930._.___--- . i cl aT ii ihe eit 
—— Painters, daily wages (only), 1930_....----- ai = S eT eee eee Meee 
—— Steam fitters, daily wages (only), 1930_...........-..--.-..------- Se ee Se ey ae 
—aerereentins, conker wees Conteh: NOD ie ais a nein ceinstentin a tntletidseo cdnncnssenbxent 
Germany. Bakers, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _............------ 
——- Geewies industry, by esompation; 1000. ..u4 oo. nonce -- ddetnhced cossdnseseocenen 
—— Brewing industry, skilled and unskilled workers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only)- 
—— Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _- 
—— Building trades, skilled and unskilled workers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only) __ 
—— Candy, confectionery, and pastry, skilled and unskilled workers, agreement rates, 
ees ee ee ee eee ae 
—— Cardboard industry, skilled and unskilled workers, by sex, agreement rates, 1931 
TP Ce a ee eee Oe Seen eee ee ere 
—— Chemical industry, skilled and unskilled workers, agreement rates, 1931 os ages only). 
—— Cotton spinners, weavers, and assistants, by sex and age, 1930__........-..---- oe 
—— Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)-_-....---.------- 
—— Emergency tax scale, wages and salaries, June 5, 1931_____-_- a ae ee ee eee 
—— Hosiery frame workers and assistants, by sex and age, 1930__._..............---.--- 
—— Knit goods frame workers, and assistants, by sex and age, 1930__.............------ 
—— Laborers, unskilled, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only). ..----------- 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—C ontinued. 
Germany. Lace making, twist hands and assistants, by sex and age, 1930 _____________ Se 
—— Linen spinners, weavers, and assistants, 1930____- be ciiasips Sia hes Riaddbtn chil nite ieltte Beek S& 
—— Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
Oe. ee) hee ' 3 : \ 
—— Metal industry, skilled and unskilled workers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only). , \ 
— Miaing, coal, earnings per shift, 1930 and 1931 4 Dev 
—— Mining industry, skilled and unskilled workers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only). \ 
—— Paper industry, by occupation, 1930...__________- LTR SAAC oe”: Or 
—— Paper making, skilled and unskilled workers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only). A 
Printing and bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
ee OE ee £ “ A 
—— Printing trades, skilled and unski led workers, agreement f rates, 1931 (wages only). Ay 
—— Railways, skilled and unskilled workers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only)_______- Ay 
—— Ribbon weavers and assistants, by sex and age, 1930_ TY heath 2 hor Sane SS Si 
Silk weavers and assistants, by sex and age, 1930____._._.___________________- bith. Sey 
—— Textile industry, spinners, weavers, and assistants, hy sex and age, 1930___ _.. Sept. 1% 
—— Textile workers, skilled and unskilled, by sex, agreement rates, 1931 (wages 
a eee peg ee erie: coe , . icdetancteee ae SOR Ans 
—— Textile Workers’ Union report, oy brane h, oce scupation, and s sex, specified month, 
RE IN a ene etre: 6 Se eet Cee : : Oct. 1s 
—— Transport industry, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
eee ee. Se : iS La ; Aug 
Union (agreement) rates per hour, skilled and unskilled workers, by Sex, 1930, 1931 
CI a eet oes ee ee ee Pos Mh ee Aer Nov 
Upholsterers, by cities, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) 3 Ay 
—— Velvet weavers and assistants, by sex and age, 1930 39 Se] 
—— Wool spinners, weavers, and assistants, by sex and age, 1930- aie Sept 
—— Worsted spinners and assistants, 1930_________- Jatin Spee ae ; Sept 
Great Britain. Bakers, seven cities, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) ____- Au 
—— Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) Au 
—— Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) abe Aug. 128 
—— Furniture making, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - Aug 
—— Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
PRS a ape , sah j , ; Au 
a Mining, coal, average weekly earnings, by district, 1925 to 1930 (wages only)_______- Jul 
—— Printing and bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
COD Gass. o5 bc npde Reems chadadéss ccetnkecdaers tilde ait Au 
—— Transport industry, by occupation and city, “hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
GR site tadishedlthsnctnckseieadndessassata bhadthaddcmte as ee cee ENS Aug 
Great Britain (England). Coal mines act of July 8, 1931, wages s and hours provisions - - Sept 
—— Farm labor, adult unskilled, minimum rates, by county, 1931 eee Jul 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Cotton industry, spinners and weavers, 1924, com- 
piled from collective agreements___.__-._..-_-_- nadtetes Sats. CE A te ER ° Jul 
—— Kayon (cotton and silk looms), weavers__..............-.-_--- Pte Ue acd teey 169, 17 
— Silk industry, by occupation_-—_............_...__- wets oben. belie. tbo cca July 
—— Velveteen (cotton velvet) industry, weavers and spinners__................---- ; July 168, 17 
—— Wool industry, by occupation, compiled from collective agreements-______.....---- July 
— Wool-textile dyeing industry, by sex and age____._.__.._._.______-_--_--- ee ee. Jul 
Great Britain (Northern Ireland). Linen industry, by occupation ona sex, 1929____. i July 
Greece. Mining, lignite and metal, daily wages (only), 1929__......_..._____._..--- --- Aug 
= Oupseiet, Galey Wee COGN, BOBO. ooo sds hn ew ose cose dnc Aug 
—— Smelting and refining, daily wages (only), 1929_.__.___- Dee ela ebbess aut Aug 
Hungary (Budapest). Bricklayers, wages (only) per ‘hour, 1929, 1930, 1931 Wed Bias Caen wit Sept 
—— Cabinetmakers, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930, 1931_...............----.-------- Sept 
—— Day laborers, by sex, wages (only), per hour, 1929, 1930, 1931_._.........----------- Sept 
—— Factory hands, female, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930, 1931_..._...__--- csswciaek. Sept 
—— Plumbers, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930, 1931___.......--.-..-..-.--------.------ Sept 
—- Tailors, wages (only) per hour, 1929, 1930, 1931___.......--------------------------- Sept 
Irish Free State. Bakers, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _..........-- Aug 
— Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) -- Aug 
—— Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only).__...___._...---- Aug. 12, 
— — Furniture making, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) -- Aug 
—— Laborers, unskilled, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)__._..__...-._...-----.-- Aug. | 
— Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
ER baibricie a cennbcitinenismadiicbtina as cmipieanintinenttrnvenenniaaieeiiann Aug 
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ige Wages and hours, foreign countries—C ontinued. Page 
197 irish Free State. Printing and bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, 
197 Foes ee GRID... «5. se ben ds ae ee I wh he Aug. 128 
— Transport industry, by occupation and c ity, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) Aug. 130 
OR Italy. Bakers, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) --___-....---------- 4 Aug. 130 
- Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _- Aug. 127 
- Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)____......--__-_-- Aug. 128, 130 
- Furniture making, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _ Aug. 127 
— Laborers, unskilled by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)______.--___-- Aug. 130 
- Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
(Ee ee ae ee = ey UL ee mers Tr eS ee eee he ee) et ee Aug. 128 
28 - Printing and bookbinding, by occupation, and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
4 CI ii os iassc sland omni canon wba debe b aan tet eka edo «4 Aug. 128 
i - Transport industry, by occupation ard city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
7 has Sid betcha iss dce cde wales ces = et Be es dd de Aug. 130 
7 Italy (Carnaro Province). Metallurgical workers, April 21, 1931_......._.---_--------- Nov. 200 
9 Italy (Florence.) Artistic silk and velvet tapestry factory ---_- ae July 165 
Italy (Genoa). Velvet industry, ‘‘ patterned ”’ kine ‘es ee July 165 
Italy (Leghorn). Silk mills, laborers, male, agreement sande, “1930 ow Sept. 201 
- Spinners, female, agreement scale, 1931 ae ; &e Seid waethcsee Sept. 201 
7 Italy (Leghorn district). Building construction, masons and carpenters, agreement 
rates, 1931 (wages only) Seal eee Bae ni Shee ede eb Ree Kee eee Aug. 136 
0 -— Chemical industry, skilled operators and laborers, agree ment rates, 1931 (wages only) - Aug. 136 
— Dock laborers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only) __._..._...--.-.-......------------ Aug. 136 
9 — Farm hands, skilled and unskilled, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only) __..__-------- Aug. 136 
— Glass industry, blowers and laborers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only)_-__-------- Aug. 136 
7 — Metallurgy, mechanics, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only)_.............----------- Aug. 136 
7 — Road construction, mechanics and laborers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only) ___--- Aug. 136 
x — Shipbuilding mechanics and laborers, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only)___..----- Aug. 135 
0 Italy (Macerata). Woodworkers, by occupation, agreement rates, 1931 (wages only)_-_-_- Aug. 135 
7 Italy (Milan). Carpenters, wages (only), per hour, 1931_..........-.--- Peer 4 ie ONE Sept. 203 
— Clerks, banks, and similar institutions, wages (only) per month, 1931________-_---- Sept. 203 
7 —— Construction apprentices, wages (only), 1931 _......_.._.....----------------- elie Sept. 203 
— Cotton industry, male and female operatives, 1931_._._...-............_-..---.------ Sept. 202 
—— Furniture industry, skilled and unskilled laborers, wages (only), per hour, 1931-__- Sept. 203 
a [an eens. er Mn SEE... .. < cncs ddcbus an dbeeins 1 dawadetieenidabosu Sept. 203 
— Mechanical industries, laborers, skilled and unskilled, wages (only) per hour, 1931__ Sept. 203 
5 an ee, wees Comte) per Me, 2001... .....226n cd coed cnn cues edn us- patel Sept. 203 
— Rayon industry, male and female operatives, 1931_...............___.--- , ; Sept. 201 
v — Silk industry, male and female operatives, 1931_..........__-- ? Sept. 201 
v —— Textile industries, spinners and weavers, female, wages (only) per ds Ly, 1931 i. Sept. 203 
J — Velvet industry, female operatives, 1931_.._..........---_-__- LS, S24 B05 as Sept. 201 
—— Velveteen industry, male and female operatives, 1931_.........__---- Gael Ste Sept. 201 
i ——— Whitewashers, wages (only) per hour, 1931_....................-............-....-- Sept. 203 
Italy (Naples). Cotton industry, male and female operatives, 1931__._...____.______--- Sept. 202 
' —— Hemp Santi, mnie end Semaie operatives, 1061. .2.6...<.66 566.2. .5255....-......- Sept. 202 
, male and female operatives, 1931__.........._-__--_-- ome ree Sept. 202 
Italy (Novara). Ww oodworkers, hourly scale, by occupation, June 1, 1931 om ages oniy) July 181 
Italy (Palermo). Building workers, by occupation, agreement rates, 1931 (wages oniy) - -- Aug. 135 
Italy (Rome). Agricultural workers, by occupation, 1931____...........-.------------- Sept. 202 
Italy (Turin). Cotton-velvet industry, male and female workers, 1931___..__.---_-_--- Sept. 202 
Italy (Tuscany). Cotton mills, skilled and medium workers, by sex, agreement scale, 
. EE Se a ee Se NE ee ER eee ces en ae eee Sept. 201 
| Italy (Venice). Cotton industry, by occupation and sex__............----------------- July 166 
| —— Silk and velvet industry, compiled from collective agreements, 1926. .........------- July 165-6 
Italy (Zara). Tailors, agreement scale, 1931 (wages only).............-..----.---------- Aug. 135 
Japan. Metal mines, coal mines, by sex and age, last quarter of 1929__............----- Dec. 201 
—— Women and young persons, textile factories, 1931 (hours only)_......-...----------- Nov. 125 
Japan (Tokyo). Building industry, by occupation, June, 1931 ((wages only). .....--.-.. Oct. 199 
—— Carpenters, daily wages (only), December, 1930_..._.....---.---------------------- Aug. 138 
—— Cement makers, daily wages (only), December, 1930___.......-.---- ee et Ae Aug. 138 
—— Chemical industry, by occupation, June, 1931 (wages only)... ...-..--------------- Oct. 199 
—— Domestic servants, by sex, December, 1930, and June, 1931 (wages only)_......----- Oct. 199 
or enn Cente S008 TONG WN) «ink oak cls cadudicnddbuornsiciiceinsdeeccucsdela Oct. 199 
—— Food industry, by occupation, June, 1931 (wages only) ._......-.--.---------------- Oct. 199 
—— Index numbers, specified industries, 1928, 1929, and 1930 (wages only) _-..-.--.----- Aug. 137 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—C ontinued. —_ 
Japan (Tokyo). Laborers, index numbers, wages (only), and wholesale prices, 1920 to 1930. Aug he Wa 
—— Leather industry, by occupation, June, 1931 (wages only)______________.._...______ O me 
== Wiad werner ema BOG Cement Cis cack osdsn oss ins cence cen cece kek ceeces O rN 
—— Metal industry, by occupation, June, 1931 (wages only)________- io Paes ( 199 
—— Painters, daily wages (only), December, 1930........._._____....____............. Aug. 138 
—— Paper industry, by occupation, June, 1931 (wages only)_..-..._____________________ O 9 
—— Printing industry, by occupation, June, 1931 (wages only)_.....___________________. Oct. 199 
—— Reelers, silk filatures, female, daily wage (only), December, 1930_______ ial Aug. 138 
— Rope makers, June, 1931 (wages only)_......_.--.---.---------______ Oct. 199 
—— Spinners, cotton, female, daily wages (only), December, 1930___.._____- Ay 38 
—— Stevedores and day laborers, December, 1930, and June, 1931 (wages only) . Aug. 138; ( 9 
Stone, clay, and glass products, by occupation, June, 1931 (wages only)_____________ Oct. 199 
—— Textile industry, by occupation and sex, June, 1931 (wages oniy)___..._____________ Oct. 199 
— Typesetters, daily wage (only), December, 1930_..............___-- a Aug. 128 
—— Wearing-apparel industry, by occupation, June, 1931 (wages only).___.___________- O ) 
—— Weavers, cotton, silk, female, daily wages (only), December, 1930__.....___________ Au 8 
—— Woodworking industry, by occupation, June, 1931 (wages only)___-_-_- = , Oct. 199 
Latvia (Riga). Bakers, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only).....____- bs Aus rr 
—— Building trades, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) __________- . AI 
—— Electrica! fitters, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)__..............________-- Aug. 12s. 130 
—— Furniture making, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (w ages only). ee ciet ncaittin Aug. 12 
—— Laborers, unskilled, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only).._..........-...______ Aug. 130 
—— Mechanical engineering, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) __- Aug. 128 
—— Printing and bookbinding, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _- Aug. 128 
—— Transport industry, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) __._._- Aug. 130 
Lithuania. Laborers, male and female, wages (only) per day, 1931._...........-...--_- Sept. 203 
Manchuria. (See Wages and hours. China (Manchuria)). 
Netherlands. Bakers, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)___....._._____- Aug. 130 
—— Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _- Aug. 127 
—— Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_............... Aug. 12s, 130 
— Furniture making, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - Aug. 127 
— — Laborers, unskilled, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)___.._.._____- Aug. 130 
—— Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
EE ee oe = ST ee ares Aug. 128 
—— Printing and bookbinding, by oce upetion end city, hourly rates, Jonuery, 1931 
Re ee ee ee ee ny a ee eae : lena ‘ Aug. 128 
- Transport industry, by occupation and city, hourly rates, Janus ary, 1931 (we ages 
OE eC eee ee ee ee Cee ee ee | ss dilisahain wits Aug. 130 
Palestine. Rural and urban employees (census returns), by sex, 1930 ’ oS Nov. 201-2 
Poland. Bakers, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) ----_-- . ; Aug. 130 
- Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 («ages ong) . Aug. 127 
—— Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)___..._....-- _-. Aug. 12k, 130 m 
—— Laborers, unskilled, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only). _....._-.---- Aug. 130 W 
—— Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages . 
I ee ee se a eT a ers SS ee Aug. 128 
Printing and bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
ee a ee Te ee Le ee ee eye en Aug. 128 
- -- Transport industry, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - Aug. 130 
—— (Posen). Cabinetworkers, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)_...__.--------- Aug. 127 
Portugal (Lisbon). Building trades, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 7 
Ee ee ee ee ae ee Seen ee ie eee eee son Caled Aine Aug. 127 
—— Electrical fitters (power), hourly rates, Jenuesy, 1931 (wages only).......-..-..-.-. Aug. 128, 130 
—— Furniture making, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) -_------ Aug. 127 
—— Mechanical engineering, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - - Aug. 128 
—— Printing and bookbinding, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - Aug. 128 
—— Transport industry, by occupation, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) ----- - Aug. 150 
Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique). Law of April, 1931, regulating hours of labor, 
III iicatisis hantenintctttite etait delhi ei cence aplin vig gitaviheehtabiieagthbainindés Aug. 159 
South Africa (Witwatersrand). Woman workers contributing to family support, by 
ee a a ee ar re iene Oem Nov. 125-6 
Spain. Bakers, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only)__.......--.----------- Aug. 130 
—— Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) -- Aug. 127 
—— Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only). ......-.--..---- Aug. 129, 100 
—— Furniture making, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only). Aug. 127 
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Spain. Laborers, unskilled, by cities, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) 
Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 


1931 (wages 


Printing and bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, 


January, 1931 


Page 
Aug. 130 


Aug. 129 


a Cg ns Se EEL A gee tae SA. 22 Me J Aug. 129 
” Transport industry, by ecoupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - Aug. 130 
oi Sweden. Building trades, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages 
" i “. Ph tduteteraeetose Aug. 127 
ed - Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) __- q Aug. 129, 130 
. Electro-mechanical industry, 46 plants, males, females, and minors, 1929. Aug. 140 
a - Foundries and machine shops, 350 plants, males, females, and minors, 1929_- Aug. 140 
a Furniture making, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only). Aug. 127 
+ Hardware, 110 plants, males, females, and minors, 1929 re 4 ; ee Aug. 140 
. Iron and steel industry, 42 plants, males and minors, 1929____ Z ae Aug. 140 
; Lumber industry, wood choppers and cutters, teamsters, by forest district, winter 
. of Me a, A 2 | eer, Fat ee Nov. 202 
Mechanical engineering, by occ upation and city, hourly | rates, January, 1931 (way ages 
only) __-- ’ ee SST PR RE Ee ee Ds a saadeaaslttian ae ialate Aug. 129 
Printing ond bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
weted ON) q....220-cscse< ae ee, SNe 8 ee AC SF 0 ee Aug. 129 
Switzerland. Agriculture, by occ upation, 1920-1930 (wages only) eg Aug. 141, 142 
: - Agriculture, by season, 1930 (hours only) ook ten met ne Aug. 143 
: - Building construction, skilled, unskilled and minor p werkers:, 1929, 1930 Aug. 142, 143 
: Earth and stone industry, skilled and unskilled workers and minors, 1929- Aug. 142 
Food industry, skilled and unskilled workers and minors, 1929_____________ Aug. 142 
Metal and machine industries, skilled and unskilled workers and minors, 1930__- Aug. 143 
Metallurgy and mechanical construction, skilled and unskilled workers and minors, 
: 1929 (wages only) ; ou baat Fi Aug. 142 
Textiles, skilled and unskilled workers and minors, 1929 se : a Aug. 142 
W ood industries, skilled and unskilled workers and minors, 1930_...__._____- Aug. 143 
Woodworking, skilled, unskilled workers and minors, 1929_- wba a Aug. 142 
Yugoslavia. Bakers, by cities, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) _- #4 ~ Aug. 130 
. Building trades, by occupation, city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) Aug. 127 
Electrical fitters, by city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) ....-- Aug. 129, 130 
> - Furniture inaking, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) - Aug. 127 
- Laborers, unskilled, hourly rates, January, 1931 (ages only) hee Aug. 130 
' - Mechanical engineering, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
wages only). : ‘ Aug. 129 
: - Printing and bookbinding, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 
(wages only) , ima oc ‘ s : ; Aug. 129 
- Transport industry, by occupation and city, hourly rates, January, 1931 (wages only) Aug. 130 
Wall-paper craft. Union members, employment of, penn provisions. : Oct. 128 
Welfare work. Great Britain, Miners’ Welfare Fund, 5-year continuance, act of July 8, 1931. Nov. 8&4 
' Wholesale prices, United States: 
Index numbers (1926=100). By group and subgroup of commodities. (See each issue 
of Review.) 
| Index numbers. Comparison, certain foreign countries, by year and month, 1923 to 
e..-...- z PEE tee ee Rept Roel”. .. Sept. 247-8; Dec. 238 
Purchasing power of dollar. (See each issue of Review.) 
Wholesale prices, foreign countries: 
Australia. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931__-- . Sept. 248; Dec. 239 
Austria. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_____-_- Res Sept. 247; Dec. 238 
Belgium. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931 Sb oO . Sept. 247; Dec. 238 
Canada. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931__________-______-- Sept. 247; Dec. 238 
China. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931____.__________-_- . Sept. 248; Dec. 239 
— (Shanghai). Index numbers, 8 groups of commodities, 1926 to 1930, by month, 
EY ME. Sah. ce. 2 2 Se cebcedek sector ocen CN Se SRR ALCS hla a Oct. 246 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 3 LR ... Sept. 247; Dec. 238 
Denmark. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_____-- J _ Sept. 247; Dec. 238 
Finland. Index numbers, by year and month, 1926 to 1931_____. Peiakes _ Sept. 247; Dec. 238 
France. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_______- .-.....-. Sépt. 347; Dec. 238 
Germany. Index numbers, by year and month, 1924 to 1931. . Sept. 247; Dec. 238 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_ Sept. 248; Dec. 239 
India. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_____-_- SS AS ee Sept. 248; Dec. 239 
Italy. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931................. Mvieiat Sept. 247: Dec. 238 
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Wholesale prices, foreign countries—C ontinued. wwe 
* 

Japan. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_...-.................... Sept. 248: De, 139 
Netherlands. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_- pheivile Newent Sept. 248; Dec. 239 


New Zealand. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931 

Norway. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_...-.____- . ... Sept. 248; Dec. 239 

South Africa. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931 .....-- Sept. 248; Dec. 239 

Spain. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_........................ Sept. 248; Dec. 239 

Sweden. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931______._- ..------- Sept. 248; Dec, 239 

Switzerland. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1931_ Pe Sept. 248; Dec. 239 
Widows’ and orphans’ pensions, foreign countries: 


res. Sept. 248; Dec, 239 


Great Britain (England). Act of June 11, 1931, amending act of 1929, summary of terms- Nov. 78 
—— (England and Wales). Report of Ministry of Health, 1930-31 en ee 2 Dec. 90 
Window cleaners: 
Union members. Discharge of, agreement provisions. -___ ‘, ee Dec. 95 
-—— Employment of, agreement provisions eee es bid ze wre Oct. 122 
Windowless factory, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass- ay> sad - July 100-1 
Women in industry. Eastern States conference, Ilarrisburg, Pa., legislation committee 
recom mendations =e ad sideua a ae sis oe Babb betiektsabe Aug. 45 
Workers’ education: 
Bryn Mawr Summer School, 1931 bint . idan aat Sates Dec. 139 
Denver (Colo.). Opportunity School, achievements and expansion -_........- : . Sept. 98-102 
New York City. Vocational Adjustment Bureau sheltered werkseom, for females 3 Oct. 105-7 
Rutgers University, New Jersey, labor institute, June 8-12, 193 a elas eS Oct. 71-2 


Southern Summer School for Women Workers in Industry, mea. ote dia blinetdasthios Dec. 140-1 
Utilization of workers’ spare time, International Labor Office onnual review 


ain deni Sept. 95-8 
Wisconsin Summer School for Workers in Industry, 1931___ ee eee | <<mieace Bee. 120-0 
Workers Cultural Federation, New York, formation, 132 organizations __._.._...._____- Nov. 109 
Workmen’s compensation, United States: 
Colorado. Accidents and claims, biennium ending November 30, 1930 i a Oct. 97 
Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 
Georgia. Accidents by degree of disability and benefits paid, biennium ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1930 ; - af “a ... Nov. 96-7, 251 
Illinois. Accidents and compensation paid, repert, year ending June 30, 1929 —— J Oct. 97-8 
Indiana. Injuries reported and compensation paid, by year, 1916 to 1930__- .ncss-e Sept. 81, 253 
Kentucky. Accident and compensation statistics, 1929 = wks Sept. 80-1, 253 
Legislation. Eastern States conference, Harrisburg, Pa., committee recommendations Aug. 43-4 


Massachusetts. Accidents by degree of disability and industry, annual report, 1929-30__ Nov. 97-8, 251 
Michigan. Accidents and compensation and medical cost, report, year ending June 30, 


1929 , Wie a = ane Oct. GS-9 
Missouri. Accidents, and benefits paid, report, year ending December 31, 192y___...... Oct. 99-100 
Nevada. Accidents, by industry and extent of disability, biennium ending June 30, 1930 Oct. 100-1 


New York. Splinter injuries, wood and metal, infected cases and noninfected cases, 


compensation for 1927-28 and 1928-29- we — = Aug. 58 
Ohio. Revision of premium rates and actuary’s report, as of December 1. 1930__- : Sept. 81-2 
Oklahoma. Injuries reported and benefits awarded, by month, 1930_- ee . Sept. 82, 253 
Pennsylvania. Accidents, fatal and nonfatal, by industry group, report, 1930______---- Oct. 101-2 
Railroad Brotherhoods, attitude taken, and reasons for (Doak)____.._---- : Nov. 89-93 
Revenues derived under State laws (Witte) be ine ia a tie ae ae July 54 


Rhode Island. Experience, 1928-29 and 1929-30- ... Sept. 83, 253 
Utah. Accidents, by degree of disability and benefits paid, biennium ending June 30, 


RE ee eR. ee Rated weaeben 3 eae i Sait startet Oct. 102-3 
Wisconsin. Cases reported and compensation paid, by year, 1912 to 1930____........... Sept. 83-4, 253 
—— Infected and noninfected cases, compensation costs, 1928 and 1929 — : Aug. 59 
Wyoming. Accidents, by extent of disability and compensation, annual report, 1930. m= Oct. 103 


Workmen’s compensation, foreign countries: 
Canada (British Columbia). Accidents, by industry, extent of disability, and com- 


Rae 2s eas ae Ee: ae ee - Oct. 104 
—— (Manitoba). Accidents reported, C ompensation Board report, 192 ») and 1930. ... Sept. 84-5, 257 
—— (Nova Scotia). Compensated cases closed, by industry and extent of disability, 

ii i 3 Se PRR OR a acy seers eS CE Sept, 85-6, 257 
—— (Ontario). Report, compensation ‘beard, 1930... bint’ cbc Gabinete wall Seana Mie ble Rite Nov. 98-9 
France. Occupational diseases, act of January 1, 1931 extending provisions of law of 

October 2, 1929__- Ee ee EO eee, Te Sept. * 
Mexico. Federal Labor Code | provisions, , effec tive August 28, ree Dec, 114-26 
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